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THE LATE JOHN BIGELOW (1817-1911) 


When Mr. John Bigelow, of New York, had passed his ninetieth birthday this magazine published 
a brief sketch of his career as ‘‘New York’s First Citizen,” directing attention to the remarkable 
activity and mental alertness of this eminent American gentleman. Mr. Bigelow lived to celebrate 
his ninety-fourth birthday, and when at last he passed away, after a brief illness, it could not be said 
that he had ever been really out of touch with the world about him, which he regarded as a very 
good world indeed, despite its protective tariffs and a few other excrescences that he had sought un- 
successfully to remove. Although he had given much time to the preparation of his “ Retrospec- 
tions of an Active Life,”” Mr. Bigelow refused to the last to dive in the past. He could reflect about it 
and relate wonderful stories from its annals, but life, for him, was in the present and his face was 
toward the future. Born in Monroe’s Administration (before the Monroe Doctrine itself),a college student 
in the reign of Andrew Jackson and a voter in Van Buren’s time, Mr. Bigelow remained a Democrat 
through the convulsions of civil war and the realignment of parties, even down to the era of Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt and Taft. Yet he loyally served the Lincoln administration as consul-general 
at Paris and Minister to France, and the errors of hidebound partisanship were never laid at his door. 
His was a type of citizenship that cannot too often be held up asa model before American youth. 
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War and +“ War between the United States 
the Colonial and any other important and 
ystem responsible country is not likely 
to occur, because there could be no gain on 
either side that would counterbalance the loss. 
We have had no such war in all our history 
(the war of 1812 being hardly a case in point), 
and the danger of our being drawn into a 
great foreign conflict would appear less at the 
present time than ever before. Our affair with 
Spain, which might seem to have been an ex- 
ception to the rule, was limited in several 
ways, and its motive was not that of a great 
war. It was a piece of international police 
work, whereby within a few short weeks we 
ended a condition of warfare in Cuba that 
had been going on for three years. The cause 
of that war was the European colonial sys- 
tem,—a system that lies at the root of almost 
every international difficulty. Almost every 
speaker and writer within the past few months 
who has been discussing the pending arbi- 
tration treaties, and the great ideals of peace 
among the nations, has omitted to mention 
the chief difficulties that lie in the way. 


If the world were made up in 
fact—as it is in the fiction of 
international law—of a certain 
number of equal members of the family of 
nations, each of these constituting a sover- 
eignty in the full sense and having similar 
rank and right under the law of nations, it 
would be comparatively easy to adjust inter- 
national differences. The organs of world- 
government could be readily evolved and 
established. The rules of international law 
could be adopted and extended in world 
parliaments. Disputes between nations could 
be referred to permanent tribunals. National 
armaments could be reduced to a minimum, 
and an international fleet could be created to 
police the high seas and render certain benefi- 


The Nations 
as Equal 
and Sovereign 
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cent services to mankind. The trouble is that 
the world is not made up of a series of equal 
members of a family of nations. The condi- 
tions are wholly unequal, and bewilderingly 
anomalous. The more rapidly their individ- 
ual status can be developed and improved, 
the sooner can world peace be firmly estab- 
lished among the world’s political entities. 


Our Share Our tilt with Spain created the 
in Nation- Republic of Cuba as a new nation, 
Making and put the Philippines in a posi- 
tion of tutelage, out of which a Philippine 
Republic will be evolved as soon as popular 
education and the practice of local self- 
government can make a stable republic possi- 
ble. All our relations with Cuba are intended 
to guard that republic’s prosperity, peace, and 
good relationship among the nations. It will 
be our policy, in like manner, to aid in the 
formation of a Philippine republic that can 
pursue the arts of peace and civilization at 
home, without fear of aggression from abroad. 
Cuba needs no national armed marine, except 
for ordinary coast services of a limited nature; 
and the Philippine republic, when estab- 
lished, will undoubtedly be protected in its 
independence not only by our attitude, but 
by the moral sense of mankind. It has been 
the policy of the present administration at 
Washington, following that of Secretary Root 
and President Roosevelt, to create permanent 
conditions of peace elsewhere in the West 
Indies and in Central America, without de- 
stroying the real dignity and value that go 
with national sovereignty. Our work at 
Panama will contribute to the stability of the 
South American republics. It is by processes 
of this kind that the causes of war are gradu- 
ally removed, and relations of peace come 
to rest upon stable foundations. Our navy 
helps to protect this peaceful evolution in the 
Western hemisphere. 
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SIGNING THE ARBITRATION TREATIES LAST AUGUST 


(Ambassador Bryce. on the left. is signing the treaty between the United States and England, while Secretary Knox, at 
the right, is signing the treaty between France and the United States. President Taft stands in the center) 


a is conceivable that in this great 
‘heir movement for peace and harmony 
vclue in the world we might exchange 

something cf the substance of things for con- 
fusing and unreal shadows. Our freedom to 
act is always a force making for order and 
peace. We would not be thought to oppose 
the pending treaties for the creation of nomi- 
nal arbitration machinery as between this 
country and two of its powerful and perma- 
nent friends. But it is well to remember that 
the peace of the world is not going to be made 
or unmade by the legal mechanism of arbi- 
tration treaties. The peace of the world 
must rest upon the working out of solutions 
for troublesome problems of a kind that 
nations do not arbitrate. The duty of avoid- 
ing war and settling differences through 
diplomacy or arbitration among civilized 
nations is not increased, to any appreciable 
extent, by a treaty made in advance 
which promises to deal with disputes 
through certain juridical channels. We 
have already negotiated arbitration treaties 
with almost every nation in both hemi- 
spheres. And these treaties are an admi- 
rable expression of our sentiments. But 
it would be none the less our duty 
to settle disputes without war, even 
if we had not previously negotiated any 


treaties contemplating arbitration. If con- 
ditions should arise impelling nations to take 
up arms, they would seldom be restrained by 
arbitration treaties. But everything in the 
nature of advance preparation for peace has 
a good tendency, and is tierefore to be 
encouraged. 


_ The new treaties have been widely 

New proclaimed throughout the coun- 
Agreements try, yet the public does not give 
much evidence of knowing what they are 
about. As matters have stood, without these 
new treaties, there has been nothing to pre- 
vent our submitting to arbitration any ques- 
tion that might arise with any other country. 
But we could never have sent any question to 
arbitration except as the President negoti- 
ated the arrangement and the Senate con- 
curred. The new treaties do not in the least 
change those fundamental facts. No dispute 
will go of itself to an arbitration tribunal. 
Special arrangements must be made in every 
case, by negotiation; and at every stage of 
the negotiation the Senate must concur. 
Provision is made for a joint commission 
which may inquire whether a given dispute is 
“justiciable” in its nature. But the ap- 
pointment of our half of these commissioners 
must be made by consent of the Senate; and 
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even if the entire six commissioners should 
agree that some question—involving national 
honor, for example—could properly be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, it would still be neces- 
sary to secure the consent of the Senate to 
the particular agreement before concrete 
steps could be taken to proceed with the 
adjudication. This has been Secretary 
Knox’s understanding of the meaning of 
the treaties which he himself negotiated. 
And it became evident last month that 
this interpretation would be expressly added 
to the treaties before the Senate finally 
gave its adherence to them. They should 
be approved. 


Does England Lhe effect of these treaties could 
glan e 
Favor — hardly be to increase the proba- 
Arbitration? Vility of our settling our own dis- 
putes by arbitration. But it is claimed that 
they would help the public opinion of the 
world, and aid in removing distinctions be- 
tween the kinds of questions hitherto re- 
garded as arbitrable and those other matters 
pertaining to a nation’s honor and its own 
policy, that have not been regarded as prop- 
erly referable to a court of arbitration. 
While, therefore, the treaties as amended by 
the Senate would seem to be worthy, we must 
confess to some sympathy with the view that 


they are of rather slight importance at this 
moment when compared with some of the 
great questions that have been agitating 
European statesmen. It is fair to suppose 
that we have not been negotiating these 
treaties with England and France without 
meaning that we should be equally ready to 
negotiate similar ones with all other nations. 
Undoubtedly, we mean to do our very best 
to promote the cause of peace throughout 
the world. But is England equally broad- 
minded and sincere upon her part? Itis 
alleged in well-informed circles that Italy’s 
sudden ultimatum to Turkey and her inva- 
sion of Tripoli for purposes of annexation had 
been previously submitted, in confidence, to 
the British Government and had received 
encouragement. The Turkish Government 
was ready and anxious to submit every point 
at issue to a court of arbitration. It was the 
duty of governments that really believed in 
arbitration to use their utmost endeavor to 
prevent the thing that actually took place. 
But the English Government gave not the 
faintest sign of desiring to prevent war be- 
tween Italy and Turkey. It is obviously to 
the interest of England at all times to settle 
questions at issue with the United States 
without recourse to arms. But in the great 
European game of conquest and colonial 
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empire, is it not England that leads in the 
methods that set warlike power above tri- 
bunals of arbitration? 


It is not that we should attach 
too much importance to Turkey’s 
intrinsic rights in Tripoli. Such 
authority had deserved recognition only for 
the sake of orderly procedure among nations. 
No nation has inherently any right whatso- 
ever of sovereignty or overlordship over any 
other nation. But nations having friendly 
relations have respected each other’s colonial 
dominions, somewhat as neighboring slave- 
owners, in time past, always respected each 
other’s titles in their human bondsmen. 
Turkey’s claim upon Tripoli was at least as 
good as England’s claim upon certain of her 
‘possessions.’ The existence of these anom- 
alous relationships always makes dangerously 
for war. Thus it is to be hoped that the 
‘Barbary states’ of North Africa may at 
some future day be able to set up in business 
for themselves. For the present, undoubt- 
édly, the people living on the north side of the 
Mediterranean can do a great deal for those 
living on the south side of it and on the mar- 
gins of the Sahara. But Italy, France, and 
Spain ought to be able to find ways for the 
promotion of their commercial, ‘industrial, 
and engineering projects in North Africa 
without bombarding ancient ports and carry- 
ing devastation into the oases of the desert. 
England’s attitude toward these movements 
has not shown a sufficiently high regard for 
peace and justice. 


War and 
Empire 


England’s responsibility, further- 
more, is unmistakable as regards 
the situation in Persia. At the 
very moment when the Persian Government 


England and 
the Rights 
of Persia 
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GETTING TO CLOSE QUARTERS IN PERSIA 
RussIA AND BRITAIN (each sitting on his own Persian rug): 
‘*Don’t you dare cross my border”’ 
From U/k (Perlin) 


was making hopeful progress in the direction 
of modern government and of improved 
administration, England joined with Russia 
in the virtual seizure of a nominally independ- 
ent country, without even a plausible pretext 
of justice. Persia had a right to expect the 
commendation of the whole civilized world 
for her recent steps of progress. Mr. Shuster 
and his assistants would have paid off foreign 
loans and protected every just claim. Yet 
England practically joined in the Russian 
ultimatum to Persia, and encouraged what 
was a short but bloody war of infamous con- 
quest, wholly unprovoked. It willend in Eng- 
land’s taking her share of Persia as an addition 
to the British Empire. In this case England 
was governed by fear lest Russia should take 
the whole. So she took what she could get. 
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TURKISH CAVALRY AND MOUNTAIN BATTERY GOING INTO ACTION ON THE 
SANDHILLS OF TRIPOLI 
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Undoubtedly the English Gov- 
ernment confers great benefit, as 
a rule, upon the regions over 
which it extends its administrative methods. 
Last month we published in this REVIEW an 
excellent article by a native of India, showing 
the services that Englan has rendered to that 
great region of Asia. Since England has es- 
tablished internal peace for two hundred mil- 
lion Asiatic people who must otherwise have 
been torn by dissension among themselves, it 
is reasonable" to hope that these people, hav- 
ing learned the art of self-government, may in 
due time take their place as a member of the 
world’s group of great nations, and sit in its 
larger councils. We have witnessed the cor- 
onation of the King of England as Emperor 
of India in the new capital city of Delhi; but 
this is not the kind of empire that can be 
maintained upon any other ground except 
that of efficient service. England will do her- 
self an injustice in imagining that the future 
maintenance of the British Empire must 
depend chiefly upon the rapid building of 
“Dreadnoughts.” If the British Empire 
should cease to be militant, and should rely 
upon voluntary and pacific relationships in 
its inner structure and upon the world’s good 
will in its outer aspects, it would be safe 
enough. This is the more clearly seen when 
presented with some analysis. 


India as a 
Future 
Sovereignty 


sion Lake, for example, the position 
a of Canada in the empire. The 
only possible danger that could 

beset Canada would arise from her becoming 
militant. As a matter of fact, Canada has 
the most favorable position of any nation in 
the world, because she does not need to bur- 
den herself with armaments. She has a great 
domain, access to both oceans, admirable 
institutions, a prosperous present and a bril- 
liantly hopeful future. She needs no army 
except for ordinary police services, and no 
navy at all, in the large sense. She is already, 
in fact, one of the world’s great republics. 
Under the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and by reason of the ties of close 
neighborhood, the Government of the United 
States could never permit a foreign power to 
attack or invade Canada. For Canada to 
create an army and navy to be used in helping 
England to fight Germany over some ques- 
tion of control in Central Africa would be 
sheer folly, for this would mean the abandon- 
ment of Canada’s exceptional advantages. 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa will in due 
time take their places as independent repub- 
lics, and they will be quife as valuable to Great 
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ROYALTY PASSING THE GATES OF DELHI, THE 
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Britain in that capacity as they are to-day in 
their positions of merely nominal dependence. 
Their voluntary political associations are in 
any case matters for their own preference; but 
they should remain non-combatant. 


Colonialism a When it can be clearly seen 
Temporary that colonial empire resting upon 
Device armed power is a burden and a 
delusion, we shall be much nearer the attain- 
ment of peace and harmony throughout the 
world. Nevertheless, a period of tutelage in 
the colonial form may, in the case of many 
nations, prove the shortest and best way to 
the recovery of a desirable future independ- 
ence. For example, Japan has obliterated 
Korea as an independent country; but Korea 
had become in every way incapable. It is 
likely enough that the Japanese will soon have 
brought the Koreans out of their miserable 
condition of economic and political decline, 
so that a hundred years hence Korea may be 
able to take her place in the world as a worthy 
and capable nation. 


There is naturally great concern 
among thoughtful people every- 
where over the profound political 
changes that are taking place in China. It 
has seemed to Americans that the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire ought to be maintained 


China 
and Its 
Independence 
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while the Chinese themselves are learning to 
use modern industrial and political appliances. 
The partition of China has not seemed to 
hold any very bright promise of well-being. 
Yet, even if China should for the present be 
partitioned among European countries, it 
could only be for comparatively temporary 
purposes of administration. The Chinese 
will inhabit China in any case, and from this 
time forth they will make rapid progress in 
the knowledge of Western science and modern 
methods. There could be no continuing 
overlordship of European powers in China 
that did not rest upon valuable and efficient 
services. The time has passed for oppressive 
forms of colonial dominion. The more highly 
developed nations must simply be content to 
aid other communities in attaining strong 
institutions and ultimate self-direction. China 
admitted her lack of certain capacities when, 
years ago, she called in Sir Robert Hart, with 
his numerous English and other foreign as- 
. sistants, to administer her customs. But 
China in the long run will no more need the 
aid of European administrators than Eng- 
land and France will need Chinese officials. 


It is highly essential, therefore, 
that Europe should learn the 
futility of colonial empire at 
the expense of vast armaments. The British 
Empire would probably survive upon its 
intrinsic merits for a good while to come, even 
if England should build no more warships at 
all, merely allowing its present navy to de- 
cline with the gradual superannuation of the 
ships. It is plain that rival colonial policies 


Colonies 
and 
Compromises 
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are the chief dangers that confront the Euro- 
pean powers. These policies cannot be im- 
mediately reconciled, yet one point of friction 
after another can be done away with. Thus, 
doubtless, there is real gain in the fact that 
France and Germany made their compromise 
and avoided war over Morocco. The thing 
to be desired in such cases is that the com- 
promise should be of an enduring nature, and 
that neither party should feel itself over- 
reached in the bargain. It is now evident 
that while the Franco-German- negotiations 
were pending there was serious danger, be- 
hind the scenes, of a great European war in 
which England would also have been involved. 
Disclosures regarding certain secret aspects 
of those negotiations have caused a reorgan- 
ization of the French cabinet; but the welfare 
of everybody demands that the results shall 
be accepted in good faith. War should be 
avoided and deferred by every possible 
means. Meanwhile, dangerous colonial situa- 
tions should be cleared up by compromises 
and definite bargains, with the full under- 
standing that many regions now in the de- 
pendent or colonial stage are destined, in the 
course of the present century, to take their 
places as sovereign states. 


American ince it was arranged, last month, 
Opinion of that the ratification of the treaties 
should be debated in open Senate, 

there will doubtless have been heard a great 
many speeches, of differing degrees of excel- 
lence, upon the present state of the world with 
particular reference to our own relationships. 
Some of the newspapers have thought that 
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MANCHU TROOPS OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY PASSING THROUGH A VILLAGE ON THE WAY TO BATTLE 
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the Senate should talk about these arbitra- 
tion treaties in secret session; but no harm 
can come from frank and open talk at a time 
when we have no serious controversies in any 
quarter. It is possible that some Senators 
may say uncomplimentary things about 
Russia. But this can result in no disturbance 
of such friendly relationships as exist between 
the governments. Russia is so much occu- 
pied with her own internal questions, and 
with her policies in Mongolia, Persia, and 
Turkey, that she is not greatly annoyed by 
criticisms passed upon her conduct in the 
United States. It has always been Russia’s 
policy to exercise the closest police scrutiny 
over the movement of her own subjects from 
one place to another within her domains; and 
in like manner she has insisted upon control- 
ling, in her own way and at her own pleasure, 
the entrance and movement of foreigners. 
This is her undoubted right, and it is not 
questioned by any other European country. 


Speaking in general terms, and 
viewed from the standpoint of 
her own problems and policies, 
Russia has been exceptionally friendly to- 
ward American visitors and travelers. Nor is 
it true that Russia has to any great extent 
discriminated against Jews holding American 
passports. Nearly all such travelers present- 
ing their passports have been admitted. But 
some have been excluded; and in consequence 
there has been a growing agitation in this 
country. It would seem as if the contro- 
versy might have been better disposed of by 
diplomatic negotiation. But since nothing 
had been accomplished in that way, Congress, 
with practical unanimity, determined to 
abrogate the treaty of 1832, which provides, 
among many other things, for mutual cour- 
tesies as respects the treatment of travelers. 
The administration acquiesced in the position 
taken by Congress, and the treaty was ac- 
cordingly abrogated. This means that we 
have informed Russia of our desire that the 
treaty shall not be in effect after January 1, 
1913. It is to be hoped that, in the mean- 
time, a new treaty can be negotiated that will 
be satisfactory to both countries. It will be 
a good while before individual liberty as 
established among us can prevail in Russia; 
and it will be well if we are just-minded and 
considerate enough to look at things exactly 
as they are. People in this country do not 
approve of Russia’s policy in Persia, nor of 
her apparent intention to seize Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan. But these things do not 
directly concern us, and the Russians have 


The 
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their side of the case as against other grasping 
empires. There is no reason why we should 
not be on the best of terms with Russia; and, 
while standing for the equal treatment of 
all our citizens as a first consideration, we 
must also maintain and improve friendly re- 
lations and steadily develop our commercial 
intercourse. 


Congress Conditions at Wa hington are 
and Tarif not favorable for the accomplish- 
ment of very much legislation. 

The political motive was never more strongly 
in evidence throughout the entire person- 
nel of government. The Democrats in the 
House have decided to take up again their 
plan of passing a series of tariff bills, revising 
one schedule at a time. They have deter- 
mined to begin with the steel schedule, and 
announcement was made that a chemical 
schedule would come next. Then will follow 
a Wool bill, a Cotton bill, and perhaps several 
others. It cannot be known in advance 
whether or not the: Progressive Republicans 
in the Senate will unite with the Democrats 
in passing the tariff bills sent up from the 
other House. This must depend principally 
upon the character of the bills themselves. 
The Republican Progressives stand by the 
party promises of 1908, and are in favor of 
very material tariff reductions. But in the 
face of another Presidential election they 
may not be able to agree with the Democrats 
upon the details. The Tariff Board’s report 
upon wool contained a large mass of interest- 
ing and useful information about costs at 
home and abroad. Undoubtedly this infor- 
mation is desirable for purposes of reference. 


But the establishment of a rev- 
enue system for the government, 
and the modification of revenue 
laws, are matters of great public policy which 
are in no way touched upon by the work of 
the Tariff Board. A real tariff commission, 
actually studying fiscal policies and making 
recommendations,—as in the case of Ger- 
many and other countries,—is as different an 
affair as possible from a mere statistical 
bureau which employs people to arrange facts 
and figures relating to costs in a given indus- 
try. It is quite possible that if the Under- 
wood committee had been in possession of 
this wool report last March its bill might 
have dealt somewhat differently with such a 
detail, for example, as that of wool “washed 
and unwashed.” But it is not probable that 
this report could have affected in any way the 
main question of the average amount of tariff 
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MR. CARNEGIE TESTIFYING LAST MONTH BEFORE THE STANLEY COMMITTEE AT WASHINGTON 


(Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who had agreed to appear before the Stanley committee which is investigating the Steel Trust, 
quite naturally changed his mind and asked to be excused after the Attorney-General began suit against the United 
States Steel Corporation and named Mr. Carnegie among those who are made defendants in the action. Chairman Stanley 
insisted, however, and Mr. Carnegie made an entertaining and instructive witness on January roth, 11th and 12th. Out of 
the stenographic report of Mr. Carnegie’s shrewd and amusing observations a large amount of personal and biographical 
data can be gleaned by whomsoever may wish to find it; but one must look elsewhere for information on the Steel Trust. 
Mr. Carnegie holds strongly to the Roosevelt view of the need of bringing corporations under government regulation 
in order that business may be done in a large way without injury to the ordinary citizen. Mr. Carnegie’s testimony in favor 
of very material reduction in the tariff on steel products will have proved of assistance to the Underwood committee, which is 








about to pass through the House a bill revising the iron and steel schedule) 


reduction provided for in the measure. The 
thing needed is an immediate reduction and 
revision of the tariff, to be followed by a 
scientific treatment of the whole subject 
through a real tariff commission whose work 
would require a number of years for its 
completion. Such a tariff commission would 
take up its subject broadly and thoroughly, 
in some such fashion as the Aldrich commis- 
sion took up the whole question of currency 
and banking. 


There is now in the hands of Con- 
gress the final recommendations 
of that Aldrich commission, and 
the country will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the subject intelligibly from the stand- 
point of a definite scheme. We shall in due 
time present the question in every aspect to 
our readers, but it is enough at this moment 
to remind them that we are in dire need of 
monetary and banking reform, and that the 
Aldrich scheme has on its face a very great 
deal to commend it. There has been much 
discussion, during the past month, of the 
growing control over the country’s financial 


Astoa 
“* Money 
Trust” 


affairs of a group of bankers and financiers 
whose headquarters are in the Wall Street 
district of New York. It has been charged 
that this situation has developed to the point 
of constituting a real Money Trust. A 
prominent member of the Minnesota delega- 
tion in Congress, Mr. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
last month introduced resolutions calling 
for an investigation of the Money Trust. 
Mr. Lindbergh is a man of strong convictions 
and an indefatigable student of economic and 
financial problems. It was reported in the 
newspapers that in case of a Congressional 
investigation the committee in charge would 
perhaps retain as its counsel Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer, a well-known New York lawyer 
who has been expressing himself with no little 
emphasis upon the concentration of control 
over banking credit. Mr. Untermyer has dis- 
claimed the idea of a “Money Trust” in any 
such form that it could be dealt with under the 
Anti-Trust law. He asserts, however, that 
there is a close and well-defined understanding 
among the men who dominate the financial 
destinies of our country and who wield fabu- 
lous power over the fortunes of others. 
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Mr.Unter- In a recent public address he 
myer's Views made the following statement: 


The proposed Congressional investigation of the 
situation that has been miscalled the ‘Money 
Trust’’ is to my mind important as the basis of 
pointing to legislation affecting the trusts and our 
monetary system. Congress should know the ex- 
tent to which the national banks and the trust 
companies are under the control of these banking 
firms, the reasons why competition between the 
great and small bankers is practically non-existent, 
and the financial system that has brought us to 
our present plight, with a view of proposing such 
corrective and preventive measures as the situa- 
tion may demand. 


Mr. Untermyer’s address was exceedingly 
instructive in its outline of the methods by 
which the great central banks and financial 
firms in New York control the industrial cor- 
porations, railroads, and other great enter- 
prises of the country through their associated 
underwriting of securities and their handling 
of deposits and current funds. It was not to 
attack either the banking institutions or their 
personnel, but rather to show an inevitable 
tendency under present conditions, that Mr. 
Untermyer made this address. In England, 
France, and Germany there is much concen- 
tration of banking and money power, but 
under a system which gives government its 
due control and which also protects the credit 
of the merchant and manufacturer in critical 
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MR- SAMUEL UNTERMYER OF NEW YORK 


times. Our existing system drains the re- 
serves of the smaller independent banks to- 
ward the larger centers, and in times of crisis 
the business community is in danger from 
failure on the part of the banks to support 
credit. It would be idle to deny that there 
is a concentration of banking and financial 
power, centered in New York, that is in- 
timately related to the chief railroad systems 
and to many of the largest industrial com- 
panies, insurance companies, and other busi- 
ness enterprises. It would not be accurate, 
however, to assert that such a financial situa- 
tion is the result of any deliberate scheme 
or conspiracy. 


‘i The National Monetary Commis- 
Commission's sion’s plan provides for the divi- 
sion of the United States into 

fifteen districts for banking purposes. In 
these districts the banks associated together 
will elect members of the board of directors of 
a body to be known as the National Reserve 
Association. It is to be regarded as a co- 
operative union of all the banks of the coun- 
try for the sake of holding a portion of the 
cash reserves of the banks, and for the further 
object of issuing circulating notes under the 
regulation of the government. It is to be 
fiscal agent of the United States Treasury and 
is to support the credit of the banks and of 
the nation under all conditions. Care has 
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been taken in the bill to prevent the control 
of the Reserve Association by any one lo- 
cality or any particular interest. The South 
and far West are accorded a much larger 
representation in the board of directors than 
their present amount of banking capital 
would secure for them if the distribution had 
been made on any such basis. The project 
has, in our judgment, very much to commend 
it; but the country will naturally expect it 
to be thoroughly debated, both within Con- 
gress and among the people, before it is 
finally acted upon. The bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Burton of Ohio, and in 
the House by Mr. Vreeland of New York. 
It has not been framed in a partisan spirit, 
nor in the interest of any locality, nor for the 
benefit of any group of financiers. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that Congress will con- 
sider it in a wholly non-partisan spirit. If 
its discussion were well advanced in this 
session, it might be reasonable to hope for 
the passage of the measure in some form in 
January or February of next year. 


The it was intimated, early last 
Economy month, that Congress might re- 
Commission fuse to make appropriation for 
the continuance of certain commissions ap- 
pointed by President Taft, notably the one 
inquiring into statistical facts underlying 
tariff questions and the one engaged in work- 
ing out a scheme for economy and efficiency 
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in the government service. The kind of 
information that the Tariff Board has ob- 
tained is useful, and it is merely a question of 
facts whether Congress could obtain it in any 
better way or at a smaller expenditure. As 
for the Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency, it is to be said that the work organ- 
ized by Dr. Cleveland and aided by various 
other experts has made a beginning in such 
an auspicious way that it ought to be con- 
tinued and encouraged to the utmost. The 
report upon this work, as transmitted by 
President Taft to Congress on January 17, 
speaks for itself. It shows how slovenly and 
unrelated have been many of the business 
processes in the government departments 
wheresystem and method are urgently needed. 
This work if properly supported can save 
millions of dollars and procure increased 
efficiency. The President’s message on this 
subject gives numerous illustrations of the 
valuable work already accomplished. We 
publish an article in this number of the 
REVIEW showing the dangers to which the 
public archives are exposed in Washington 
from lack of proper care and absence of a 
unified system. What this article shows as 
respects one kind of neglect and mismanage- 
ment could easily be shown by Dr. Cleve- 
land’s experts as regards many other kinds. 


The Postmaster-General came 
out in an unexpected statement 
to the press last month, advocat- 
ing the purchase by the government of the 
telegraph and telephone systems of the coun- 
try, to be operated by the Post-Office De- 
partment. It is quite true, as Mr. Hitch- 
cock says, that the chief European countries 
have a government service of posts and tele- 
graphs; and the idea is a very attractive one. 
Yet it is a question in this country whether 
it would not be much better to turn the post- 
office business over to a well-conducted pri- 
vate corporation than to turn the telegraph 
and telephone services into a government 
enterprise. The Post-Office Department is 
a monument of business inefficiency. It 
would be preposterous to give it large added 
functions until it has been put into better 
working order. The joint commission of 
the two houses that has made the only recent 
investigation of the Post-Office Department, 
—a commission consisting of members of 
both parties and that did its work with great 
thoroughness,—united in a report showing 
that no accounts were kept which made it 
possible to find out the essential things about 
the business operations of the service. 
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This great commission united in 
a recommendation for a thorough 
business reorganization of the 
Post-Office Department. No steps have 
been taken under the present administration 
to bring about these needed reforms. We are 
constantly faced with the statement that this 
administration has done wonderful things in 
wiping out the Post-Office deficit; but as a 
matter of fact there has been no deficit for a 
great many years, except that which has been 
created by the cost of the rapid extension of 
the rural free delivery service. The general 
growth of the patronage of the post-office has 
for a number of years been gradually wiping 
out the burden of this new rural service. The 
income was inevitably destined to catch up 
with the expenditure at a certain time which 
could easily have been predicted in advance. 
It is neither to the credit nor the discredit of 
the present administration that the receipts 
of the post-office have increased more rapidly 
than its expenses. 


The 
Vanished 
Deficit 


What of Lt Temains true that the Post- 
the Weeks- Office Department needs, more 
Carter Bill? than any other large enterprise in 

the United States, to have a thorough over- 
hauling and to be put on a business basis 
from top to bottom. There is dire need of a 
director of posts—a permanent official who 
can perform the functions of a general busi- 
ness manager. It is also necessary to re- 
organize the business, county by county, 
throughout the country, in order to unify the 
system of post-offices and delivery services. 
It was expected when the Taft administra- 
tion came in that the Weeks-Carter bill for 
reforming the post-office in a business sense 
would be promptly enacted into law. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was in favor of it, and so were 
Postmasters-General Cortelyou and Meyer. 
It would be interesting to know precisely how 
that admirable measure came to be side- 
tracked. There is a widespread and justifi- 
able demand for a general parcels post, and 
the beginnings of some such service are likely 
to be made. If only the Weeks-Carter bill 
had been passed two or three years ago, so 
that the post-office could have been put upon 
a business basis and delivered from political 
scandals, the taking up of new things like the 
parcels post would have been more promising. 
There is no need of finding fault with Mr. 
Hitchcock personally for conditions which he 
did not create. Party management and the 
administration of the post-office business are 
two functions that cannot be united in one 
person without disadvantage to the country. 
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While the great game of Presi- 
dential politics has been attract- 
ing increased attention from day 
to day in the newspapers, nothing very im- 
portant of a practical kind has yet happened. 
Never before in our history have the direct 
efforts of an administration to procure con- 
trol of a party convention been so undisguised 
as within the last few months. It is not wise 
or desirable that political pressure should be 
exerted by those high in official place. The 
answer to this criticism is that the same sort 
of thing has been done in the past. But if 
that be true, the practice ought not to be 
continued. Perhaps, however, if an adminis- 
tration is determined to fight for a second 
term it is better to demand in an open way the 
renomination than to use pressure less frank- 
ly. It is not going to be an easy year for the 
Republican party in any case; and if the 
convention is not clearly representative of the 
party’s wishes and preferences it will face 
disaster at the polls. 


Politics 
in the 
Press 


Whatever prospect of success the 
movemen for Senator La Fol- 
lette’s nomination may have, 
there can be no doubt as to the impression of 
courage and vigor that the Wisconsin Senator 
is producing by his addresses in different 
parts of the country. On January 7 he re- 
turned to Washington after a speaking tour 
through several of the Middle Western States. 
It was the Senator’s declared plan to con- 
tinue his speaking tours, visiting New York 
and New England and going as far west as 
the Rocky Mountain States. While in his 
speeches Mr. La Follette has presented his 
views upon the regulation of trusts and other 
questions of public policy, he has dwelt even 
more insistently upon the need of reform in 
our political life and methods. He speaks 
always and everywhere for direct nomina- 
tions as against the old-fashioned system of 
manipulated caucuses and conventions. He 
also advocates the direct election of United 
States Senators, and the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. Whether or not Mr. La Fol- 
lette should ever receive a nomination for the 
Presidency, he promises to remain a very strik- 
ing and influential figure in our public life. 


La Follette 
Before the 
Country 


The indications have now become 
unmistakable that the rank and 
file of the Republican party desire 
the nomination of Colonel Roosevelt. This 
sentiment is manifest in almost every part 
of the country. It is obvious that Colonel 
Roosevelt could not be expected to seek the 
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place. It is equally obvious that the Re- 
publican voters should be allowed to express 
their views, and should be permitted to choose 
delegates who will properly represent them 
in the Chicago convention. The control of 
State delegations through federal patronage 
will not be so readily condoned this year as 
it has been at some times in the past. No 
candidate on the Republican ticket can pos- 
sibly be elected this year if his nomination is 
merely due to the control of blocks of dele- 
gates holding federal offices in Southern States 
which never cast electoral votes for Re- 
publican candidates. There is no reason 
whatsoever for asserting that Mr. Roosevelt 
would decline the nomination if offered to 
him, nor is there any reason for thinking that 
those Republicans who wish to support him 
are acting without due warrant in trying to 
have delegates sent from their States who 
would share in their views. 


The Democratic National Com- 
mittee met in Washington on 
Jackson Day, January 8, to ar- 
range for the Presidential convention. It 
was decided to hold the convention in the city 
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of Baltimore on June 25, one week later than 
the assembling of the Republican convention 
at Chicago. Mr. William J. Bryan was 
present in a very influential way. At the 
Jackson dinner in the evening Governor 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey made one of 
his captivating speeches and was the lion of 
the occasion. A petty attempt to arouse 
Bryan’s enmity against Wilson by the publi- 
cation of a casual remark in a private letter 
of four or five years ago was without effect. 
So incessant and unscrupulous are the in- 
trigues of the politicians in both parties that 
the demand for direct Presidential primaries 
seems justified as the only way by which a 
fair expression can be obtained. 


Primaries Lt is a rather curious fact that the 
Ought to be Chief attempts to create a feud 
Meld between Governor Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan have had a Republican origin. 
Governor Wilson has evidently been the most 
popular of the Democratic candidates. The 
Republicans would naturally like to have the 
Democrats nominate somebody who could be 
more easily defeated. In like manner, the 
Democrats have been doing what they could 
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MR. BRYAN AND OTHER PROMINENT DEMOCRATS AT WASHINGTON ON JACKSON DAY 
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to foment discord within the Republican 
ranks. The noisiest attacks upon Colonel 
Roosevelt have appeared in newspapers which 
under no circumstances would be expected to 
support the Republican ticket. The Demo- 
cratic leaders are deeply concerned to have 
Mr. Taft safely renominated. The situation 
would be an amusing one on both sides, if 
only the voters had some reasonable oppor- 
tunity to take part in the 
selection of candidates. The 
Democratic politicians as a 
class are not eager for the 
nomination of Governor 
Wilson; but if Presidential pri- 
maries were teld throughout the 
country it is quite evident that 
Woodrow Wilson would have the 
overwhelming support of the voters, upon the 
understanding that Mr. Bryan would also 
favor Wilson. The North Dakota primaries 
are to be held on March 19; those of Wiscon- 
sin come on the second day of April, and 
Nebraska’s date is April 17. Colonel Roose- 
velt’s name is to appear on the Nebraska 
voting paper, and the same thing will prob- 
ably be true in other States. The Oregon 
primary occurs on April 19, and that of New 
Jersey on May 20. Several other States will 
undoubtedly have provided for some form of 
popular expression on Presidential candidates. 











“THE BOY STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK”’ 
(Apropos of his determination to control the Chicago con- 
vention, Mr. Taft is reported to have said, on January 3: 
“Nothing but death can keep me out of the fight.” 
From the Press (New York) 


























SENATOR LA FOLLETTE IN A CHARACTERISTIC 


ATTITUDE 


There is some confusion in the 
public mind on the question of 
progress and reaction. Some men 
have a radical way of posturing and making 
phrases who are quite conservative in prin- 
ciple. There are others whose forms of ex- 
pression are careful and restrained, but whose 
thinking is radical almost to the point of 
revolution. Mr. Underwood is said to be 
radical as a tariff reformer, but conservative 
because he does not favor the referendum or 
the recall. The country has the impression 
that Woodrow Wilson has veered about from 
conservatism to radicalism, and that Judson 
Harmon is a reactionist at heart.“ What 
we most need in the Presidential office is 
firmness, wisdom, dignity, and unselfishness. 
Every sane and well-instructed American 
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WILLIAM J. BRYAN AS HE APPEARED AT WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 


should be at once a progressive and a con- 
servative. A man may hold fast to well- 
established institutions and at the same time 
seek to reform abuses and to make laws and 
governments conform with social changes. 
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A SNAPSHOT DURING THE MEETING OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON JANUARY 8 


(James M. Guffey, of Pennsylvania, on the left, and Urey 
Woodson, of Kentucky, the committee’s sec- 
retary, on the right) 








PARTY SENTIMENT AT THE JACKSON DAY DINNER 
(The Democratic politicians seem very eager to explain 
why Roosevelt should not be nominated) 


From the Tribune (Chicago). Copyright by John 
T. McCutcheon 
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Workmen's One of the most notable decisions 
Compensation ever handed down by an Ameri- 
in Wisconsin’ ~an court was given on November 

14 last, when the Wisconsin Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law was declared constitutional. 
From the standpoint of economics alone the 
decision is memorable; for, in the words of 
Chief Justice Winslow, it upholds “a legisla- 
tive attempt to reach within constitutional 
lines some fair solution of a serious problem 
which other nations, not restricted by written 
constitutional inhibitions, have solved, or 
partially solved, years ago.” It abolishes a 
great mass of personal-injury litigation be- 
tween employer and servant,—litigation that 
involved enormous expense with most unsat- 
isfactory results. The New York decision 
rendering void a similar act aroused much 
discussion and was generally considered a set- 
back to the cause of industrial justice. in 
America. But the Wisconsin decision fur- 
nishes new encouragement to the economist. 
Unquestionably, the Wisconsin law will serve 
as a model for other progressive States. Its 
main feature is, that it gives the employer the 
opportunity to accept a schedule of compen- 
sation offered by the State Industrial Com- 
mission and abide by its regulations and 
decision, or to resort to the courts stripped 
of his old common-law defense—assumption 
of risk. That time-worn defense is entircly 
abrogated by the law. The employer’s only 
escape from damages for injury now lies in 
his ability to prove that the employee did not 
exercise ordinary care and that such want 
contributed directly to the injury. The de- 
tails of the act have been most carefully 
worked out, and Wisconsin again demon- 
strates the value of codperation between the 
legislature and the university authorities on 
labor questions. Meanwhile, an amendment 
of the New York constitution, which will 
enable the passing of a compensation law 
similar to the one that was made void by 
the Court of Appeals decision in that State, 
is now under consideration. 


Judge Winslow has shown in this 
decision that the law can be a pro- 
gressive science and that consti- 
tutions can be expanded to meet present-day 
conditions. These words from the decision 
will go down in history: 


A Great 
Decision 


When an eighteenth-century constitution forms 
the charter of liberty of a twentieth-century govern- 
ment, must its general provisions be construed 
and interpreted by an eighteenth-century mind, 
surrounded by eighteenth-century conditions and 
ideals? Clearly not. This were to command the 

















CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN B. WINSLOW OF THE WISCONSIN 
SUPREME COURT 


race to halt in its progress to stretch the state upon 
a veritable bed of Procrustes. Where there is no 
express command or prohibition, but only general 
language or policy to be considered, the conditions 
prevailing at the time of its adoption must have 
their due weight, but the changed social, economic 
and governmental condition and ideals of the time, 
as well as the problems which the changes have 
produced, must also logically enter into the con- 
sideration, and become influential factors in the 
settlement of problems of construction and 
interpretation. 


Thus, the court goes on record as showing 
a keen appreciation of the need for a more 
elastic interpretation of constitutions. The 
decision, in addition to being a real contribu- 
tion to the social and economic literature of 
the day, is a masterpiece of legal literature. 
Wisconsin may well congratulate herself that 
she did not lose Chief Justice Winslow at the 
time when he was threatened with appoint- 
ment to the nation’s highest court. 


A matter entirely distinct from 
the principle involved in work- 
men’s compensation, as inter- 
preted by the Wisconsin courts, is the old 
question of employers’ liability, to which a 
quickened interest was imparted last month 
by a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, which upheld the constitutionality of 
the federal law of 1908 in four cases. In one 
of these cases the court reversed an opinion 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE BUILDING BURNING 
(This photograph shows the size of the Equitable Building as 
compared with the modern skyscrapers) 


of the Connecticut Court of Appeals which 
held that an action to recover under this 
federal law could not be brought in a State 
court. Chief Justice (now Governor) Simeon 
E. Baldwin, of Connecticut, was the author 
of that opinion, and it will be recalled that in 
the political campaign of 1910 a controversy 
arose between Judge Baldwin and ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt concerning the attitude of the 
courts toward legislation of this character. 
This, rather than the question of jurisdiction, 
was the issue at that time. These decisions 
of the federal Supreme Court embody and 
declare the principle that a federal statute (if 
constitutional) must be enforced in a State 
even when it conflicts with the law of that 
State. The effect of these decisions (in which 
the opinions were written by Justice Van 
Devanter) is to make more certain the obtain- 
ing of justice for the poor man as against the 
wealthy corporation. 


All this gives point to the work 
of the national Commission on 
Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation, consisting of Senator 
Sutherland of Utah, Senator Chamberlain of 
Oregon, Representative Brantley of Georgia, 


A National 
Commission 
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Representative Moon of Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent W. C. Brown of the New York Central 
Railroad, and D. L. Cease, editor of the 
Railroad Trainman. This commission has 
prepared a bill, having application to rail- 
roads and trolley lines, which will shortly be 
reported to Congress. Extracts from this 
bill that have thus far been published indi- 
cate that under its provisions a fixed per cent- 
age of wages will afford the basis of settlement 
for injuries to all employees. Where death 
results from any injury the compensation to 
the employee’s family, to be paid for a period 
of eight years, will vary according to the num- 
ber and earning capacity of the family. It 
is also provided that where permanent total 
disability results from any injury there shall 
be paid to the injured employee 50 per cent. 
of his monthly wages for the remainder of his 
life. Machinery for enforcing the collection: 
of damages is provided by the bill, and pro- 
vision is made for almost every conceivable 
form of casualty. 


The home of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York, 
one of the most famous office 
buildings in the world, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire last month. The darkness of 
the early morning, the intense cold, and the 
heavy gale, combined with the inflammable 
wooden construction of the interior cf the 
building, furnished conditions that chal- 
lenged the entire fire department of Manhat- 
tan. The call even went out for the first time 
to Brooklyn for assistance. Thirty-six en- 
gines were summoned, with trucks, fuel carts 
and other apparatus. Some thrilling rescues 
were effected, President Giblin of the Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Company, being one of 
those saved from death. Six lives were lost, 
including that of the veteran fire fighter Chief 
Walsh. The water thrown on the building 
quickly froze in the intense cold, converting 
the walls into a veritable ice palace. 


The Equitable 
Building 
Fire 


Completed in 1869, the old build- 
ing with its imposing entrance 
arch of ornamental bronze grill- 
work, its many-colored marble columns, and 
other interior decoration, was still one of the 
show places of New York. It was eight 
stories in height and covered an acre of 
ground. Situated in the heart of the finan- 
cial district, the building contained the offices 
of many prominent law firms, banking insti- 
tutions, trust and safe deposit companies, and 
within its vaults were deposited a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of securities and currency. Ad- 
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Building 
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THE ARCHED ENTRANCE OF THE EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, WITH ITS HUGE GRILL- 
WORK ENCRUSTED WITH ICE 


jacent to the Equitable Building was the New 
York Clearing House. In the immediate 
vicinity, and separated only by the narrow 
canyon-like streets, were the buildings of 
many well-known banks and trust companies. 
The famous law library of the Equitable 
Building, one of the five best in the city, 
established by President Hyde for the ten- 
ants of the building, was completely de- 
stroyed. The building was so closely tied up 
with the financial and other activities of lower 
New York that its destruction. temporarily 
disorganized much of the busitiess of the 
district. New offices and other facilities were 
quickly established, however, and hundreds 
of telephones were rigged up in a few hours. 
The securities and important records in the 
fireproof vaults remained uninjured, being 
carted away in vanloads on the day after the 
fire. Contrary to some impressions, the 
Equitable was not a fireproof building, and 
its loss furnishes no test of fireproof construc- 
tion. The total loss involved is roughly set 
at about a million dollars. The appraised 
valuation of the building and the land was 
$12,100,000. The building itself was valued 
at a quarter of a million dollars, but its loss 


causes no decrease of the Equitable’s assets, 

as the building was not carried on the books 
’ . 

as an asset, for the reason that it was old and 

small compared with present-day skyscrapers, 

and also because of the great value of the land. 


The first month of 1912 was 
remarkable for intensely cold 
weather throughout the country. 
From certain Weather Bureau stations in the 
Middle West came reports of-as many as ten 
consecutive days in which the mercury never 
for an instant rose above zero, while at times 
it fell as low as fifty degrees below. Such 
periods of sustained ‘cold are unusual, even in 
this land of climatic extremes. The weather 
reports also revealed some curious and 
unlooked-for contrasts. On January 13, for 
example, when the thermometer registered 
forty degrees below zero at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., the temperature of Nome, Alaska, had 
risen two degrees above the zero mark and 
experienced no sudden decline. The Weather 
Bureau rendered valuable service in fore- 
casting the advance and recession of cold 
waves and in sending timely warnings of 
severe gales along our coasts. 


January 
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Mr. Overton Price (Forester) 


Dr. George F. Kunz 


Mr. Charles M. Low 


LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT TO CREATE THE LETCHWORTH PARK ARBORETUM 


A Great /lsewhere in this magazine (page 
“Tree 203) appears a well-informed arti- 
Museum” cle on the plan and scope of the 
great arboretum, or tree museum, for which 
provision was made in the will of the late 
Dr. William Pryor Letchworth, who for a 
long term of years rendered distinguished 
service to the State of New York on its Board 
of Charities. The author of the article, Mr. 
Charles M. Dow, was himself in Dr. Letch- 
worth’s confidence while the plans for the 
arboretum were maturing. He is a trustee 
of the American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society, and Director of the Letchworth 
Park, which is now the property of the State 
of New York under the terms of a munificent 
gift made by Dr. Letchworth during his life- 
time. This society, with a long name but a 
clearly defined purpose, is custodian of the 
park under the terms of the grant to the 
State, and in that capacity has taken the 
initiative in establishing the arboretum, 
which will afford an exhibit of growing trees 
in every species which can exist in our soil 
and climate,—something never before at- 
tempted in this country. Public-spirited 
citizens of the type represented by Dr. 
George F. Kunz, president of the society, who 
has already given years of fruitful service to 
the public, constitute the society’s member- 
ship and directorate, and no better proof is 
needed of the ability and fitness of this organ- 
ization to direct and maintain a public work 
of such importance than the society’s success 
in its administration of Watkins Glen,—now 




















DR. WILLIAM PRYOR LETCHWORTH 
(Whose generous gift to the State of New York made possible 
the creation of the arboretum bearing his name) 


unhappily ended by the exigencies of spoils 
politics. It is also fortunate that the technical 
direction of the arboretum is to be in the 
handsof so capable a manas Mr.Overton Price. 
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The most important achieve- 
ments of the British Parliament 
which was prorogued on Decem- 
ber’ 16 were the enactments into law of the 
measure curtailing the powers of the House of 
Lords and what has come to be known as 
Lloyd-George’s National Insurance bill. The 


The British 
Parliament 


clearest exposition of this almost revolution-* 


ary insurance legislation that we have yet 
seen is contained in the interview given by 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Mr. Stead and printed’on page 194 of this 
Review. Another important enactment was 
that limiting the life of future sessions of Par- 
liament to five years, instead of seven, as here- 
tofore. The next session, which begins on 
the 14th of the present month, will consider 
a number of almost equally important meas- 
ures. One is the matter of Home Rule for 
Ireland, which will be embodied in law some 
time next month, if nothing meanwhile occurs 
to disturb the working coalition of the Lib- 
erals, the Irish Nationalists, and the Labor. 
ites. Another is the bill to extend the suf- 
frage, the main provisions of which we out- 
lined in these pages in January. In the 
minds of an increasing number of Englishmen 
the foreign policies of the Liberal government 
have failed to carry out the traditional atti- 
tude of British statesmanship toward alli- 
ances and toward weaker nations when op- 
pressed by more powerful ones. We print 
on page 199 Mr. Stead’s characteristic com- 
ments on the achievements and shortcomings 
of the British Foreign Office under Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. 


__ The“ examination ” of the Franco- 
Cabinet Crisis German Moroccan treaty last 
month by the foreign relations 
committee of the French Senate precipitated 
a ministerial crisis which resulted in the res- 
ignation of the entire Caillaux cabinet on 
January to. The crisis, which has been 
brewing ever since the treaty was signed (on 
November 4), was due to repeated charges, 
made in the press and on the floor of both 
houses of Parliament, that the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin, M. Jules Cambon, did not 
have a free hand in the negotiations with 
Germany, and that other negotiations,—of 
which the foreign office, the President, and 
the ambassador were ignorant,—were being 
secretly conducted between the two coun- 
tries concerning railroad concessions in the 
Congo, the Cameroons, and Morocco. “In 
short,” says Henri Rochefort, that brilliant 
radical, ‘reviewing “the Moroccan situation 
and after” in his journal, the /ntransigeant, 

















RAYMOND POINCARE, THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER, 
ONE OF THE REPUBLIC’S STRONG MEN 


the majority of Frenchmen have excellent reasons 
for believing that considerations of international 
finance were permitted to enter to the detriment 
of the colonial interests, and even of the honor of 
France, and for this M. Caillaux must be held re- 
sponsible. . . . To-day France is governed abso- 
lutely by financiers. When this is the case a na- 
tion is in a precarious position. 


Premier Caillaux, before resigning, vigor- 
ously denied that any secret negotiations had 
been conducted with Germany. Aftersome 
difficulty President Falliéres succeeded in 
persuading M. Raymond Poincaré to form 
what is regarded as a very strong cabinet. 
The members are as follows: Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Raymond Poin- 
caré; Minister of Justice, Aristide Briand; 
Minister of Labor, Léon Bourgeois; Minister 
of War, Alexandre Millerand; Minister of 
Marine, Théophile Delcassé; Minister of 
Finance, L. L. Klotz; Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Jules Steeg; Minister of Public Works, 
Jean Dupuy; Minister of Agriculture, Jules 
Pams; Minister of Colonies, M. Le Brun; 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Giusthau; 
Minister of Commerce, Fernand David. 
The whole French press welcomes the new 
ministry as a national combination of leading 
statesmen, eminently fitted to meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation: It is the strongest 
cabinet France has had in years. 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY RECEIVING THE 
IKOMAGE OF THEIR INDIAN SUBJECTS AFTER 
THE CORONATION AT DELHI 


The significant fact about the 
German national elections, the 
first ballotings of which took 
place on the twelfth day of last month, is 
the revelation that close to 32 per cent. 
of the voters of the empire are Socialists. 
The total aggregate popular vote of the So- 
cialist party is approximately 4,400,000. The 
exact figures will be obtainable only after the 
secondary elections have taken place. These, 
it was expected, would be held at convenient 
intervals during late January and early in 
the present month. In those districts where 
no candidate polled more than half the votes 
cast there is a stichwahl or second contest 
within the fortnight following between the 
two candidates who received the most votes 
in the first election. In the first ballotings 
the Socialists gained 28 seats. Sixty-four 
of that party were elected as compared with 
thirty at the first ballots in 1907 and fifty- 
three at the dissolution. The general results 
showed Conservative, Centre, National- 
Liberal and Radical losses, with each of these 
parties contesting a number of seats. The 
Socialist gains were made at the expense of 
the Radicals rather than by drawing from the 
corservative groups. 


The Socialist 
Gain in 
Germany 


the Lf it were not for the inequalities 
Next of electoral distribution in Ger- 
Reichstag many, the Socialists would un- 
doubtedly dominate the national Parlia- 
ment. That body, when it meets. this 
month, will certainly be radically altered in 
political complexion. Germany has not been 
redistricted since 1871. As the cities, where 
the strength of the Social Democrats is great- 
est, have grown immensely in population, 
and most of the old districts controlled by the 
Conservatives and Centralists have increased 
but slightly, the representation of the Social 
Democrats in the Reichstag is absurdly 
disproportionate to that of the two parties 
that formed the government coalition in the 
last Reichstag... Thus, Berlin, with 493,457 
voters, in 1907, has six representatives, while 
East Prussia, with 402,945, has seventeen. 
But there will be no readjustment of elec- 
toral districts throughout the empire so 
long as the Kaiser and the Junkerthum 
can have their way. 


With the annexation of Tripoli by 
Italy, the partition of Africa by 
Europe is virtually complete. 
This fact is too patent and dramatic to escape 
the moralists and the editorial writers. At 
the very moment, however, when Africa is 
being carved up by the white races of Europe, 
the vaster continent of Asia is being con- 
quered, or dominated, by men of European 
nations. Yet apparently this fact has not 
been so clear to the chroniclers of history as 
it is being made. This is the fifth time in 
recorded history that the peoples of Europe 
have attempted to subjugate the peoples of 
Asia—or, at leasf, to gain control of Asiatic 
lands for their own adv antage. 


The Partition 
of Asia 


It was to realize a vainglorious 
dream that Alexander of Macedon 
set out to conquer Asia. Rome 
renewed the attempt as part of her steady pol- 
icy of conquering as much of the world as 
might be expected to pay. The Crusaders 
sallied forth to subjugate the most ancient of 
continents, avowedly to rescue the birthplace 
of Christianity from the infidel. Equally as 
potent a moving cause of the Crusades, how- 
ever, was the desire to establish, among the 
ruins of the Eastern Empire, principalities 
and domains for men of title for whom 
Europe no longer offered any chance for ad- 
venture or even maintenance. Then, for 
500 years, Europe all but forgot Asia. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Russia 
and Britain were awakened once more by the 


Europe and 
Asia in 
History 
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KING-EMPEROR GEORGE AND QUEEN-EMPRESS MARY ON THEIR OFFICIAL THRONES AT THE 
DELHI DURBAR AFTER THE CORONATION ON DECEMBER 12 


sastward urge. The Muscovite empire seized 
the vast isolated region of North Asia, un- 
broken from the Urals to the Pacific, while 
Britain grasped the almost equally vast and 
isolated peninsula of Hindustan, stretching 
southward from the Himalayas far into the 
Indian Ocean. 


The Advance >iberia, Russia’s Asiatic empire, 
of Russia and has grown steadily by the glacier- 

Britain like movement of Russian trade 
and diplomacy, ever eastward and south- 
ward, while India, Britain’s Asiatic domain, 
has increased with scarcely an interruption, 
northward, westward, and eastward, until, 
in the cynical phrase of Russian statecraft, 
the frontiers are now all but coterminous. 
To-day they have almost met in the effete 
land of Omar Khayyam. To-morrow, having 
advanced over Tibet and Turkestan, they 
may touch in western China. When these 
movements first began, neither Russia nor 
Britain realized just what they were doing. 
They had no formulated plans. Their adven- 
turers, merchants, emigrants and scheming 
foreign offices simply went forward to empire 
building, which—they hoped in some vague 
sort of way—would be of material advantage. 





- The movement, which began in 
the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century,—when, following 

the Chino-Japanese war, Russia acquired 

Port Arthur and its hinterland, and Germany 

established herself in at Kiaou Chau,—had 

a clearer and more conscious impelling motive. 

This motive or cause was twofold, the first 

factor being the misere (the French term is 

more inclusive than our English word “ pov- 
erty”) under which the ever-increasing 
masses of Europe are compelled to exist, and 


The Impelling 
Causes 





the second the ever-widening search for com- 
mercial markets. The first sent forth the 
bold adventurers-and hardy emigrants, who, 
beginning with Yérmak, won Siberia: for the 
Russian crown; and it is still spilling Rus- 
sia’s poverty-ridden children into the vast 
reaches of the unoccupied Orient. The sec- 
ond, with foreign offices and armies and 
navies as its missionaries, is now reaching 
out for the markets of those ancient lands 
where a majority of the human family still 
dwell. Markets once secured, the rights of 
sovereignty are invoked to protect trade, 
railroads are built and financial institutions 
established. And this is the whole story of 
Europe’s advance upon Asia, the most dra- 
matic chapters of which are now being un- 
folded before our eyes. 


__ Therecould be no more impressive 
Asiz 4" demonstration of this advance 
and conquest than a comparison 

of the map of Asia two decades ago with that 
of the continent in this year 1912. Then 
there were a dozen or more independent or 
semi-independent nations. To-day, Japan, 
China, and Siam are the only countries 
not absolutely dominated from Europe,—al- 
though Turkey’s capital is, of course, Eu- 
ropean only in a geographical sense. More- 
over, Siam is virtually under French and 
English suzerainty, and the partition of 
China by Europe has actually begun. The 
continent of Asia, as the map-maker of 1912 
will show it, is divided, generally speaking, 
into (1) Russia’s possessions and “spheres 
influence”; (2) Britain’s possessions and 
sphere; (3) Japan’s possessions and the 
regions in which Japanese influence is pre- 
dominant; (4) China, the extent and status 
of which are now hanging in the balance; 
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(5) the colonies and sphere of France; (6) the 
three semi-independent countries, all even 
-now ear-marked for European absorption; 
and (7) the small holdings of Germany and 
Portugal. The map on the opposite page 
shows Asia as it is now ruled or at least 
dominated from Europe. 


The Russian 2 her age-long effort to secure 
and British a warm-water port, Russia _be- 
oer’ strides Manchuria to which she 
is about to add vast Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan (for that is what the ‘independ- 
ence” of these former Chinese provinces 
means in its practical results); secures Eng- 
land’s consent to absorb northern Persia, and 
lays elaborate plans for the conquest of 
Turkey. Germany, by her Bagdad Railway, 
aims at the control of Anatolia, and at 
Kiaou Chau secures a dominant position in 
the Chinese province of Shantung. British 
India is no longer limited ‘to the peninsula of 
Hindustan. When George V, King of Great 
Britain, was crowned Emperor of India at the 
impressive Durbar held at Delhi in Decem- 
ber, he received the fealty of a realm which 
now includes, besides India proper, Burmah, 
Baluchistan, Assam and immense regions in 
the Malay Peninsula.  Britain’s Asiatic 
sphere also covers about a third of Persia, 
a fair-sized corner of Arabia, a recognized 
“predominance of political interest” in 
Tibet, and an almost unchallenged com- 
mercial supremacy in the vast valley of the 
Yangste river, besides the island of Hong 
Kong in the China Sea. 


ducal Indo-China is a French colony. 

onies and Siam and the other quasi-inde- 
Japan's Empire yondent Malay States are per- 
meated with French influence, while China’s 
island of Hainan and her fairest provinces of 
Yunnan and Szechuen are earmarked for 
France if ever the Middle Kingdom is actu- 
ally divided up. Japan formally annexed 
Korea several years ago and it now figures 
on Japanese maps as the province of Chosen. 
Besides this the Mikado’s empire owns the 
island of Formosa which she took from China 
at the close of the war of 1895. Her victory 
over Russia a decade later made her un- 
disputed mistress of southern Manchuria, 
through her land leases and railroads, and 
turned over to her the southern half of the 
island of Sakhalin (or Karafuto, as the Jap- 
anese call it). A British colonial expert has 
given it as his opinion that if Europe can 
avoid internal war, she will be mistress of 
Asia by the year 2000. 


the Prime Lhe march of the Russian and 
Situation in British frontiers in Asia has 
given rise to the most important 
political situation on that continent. It may 
be said that all Asiatic politics hinges on this 
situation. Persian independence is sacri- 
ficed to it; the fate of China depends on it 
primarily and only in a secondary sense upon 
the attitude of Japan, which, in its turn, is 
largely conditioned by the activities of the 
Russian and British foreign offices. The fu- 
ture of Turkey also is bound up with Russian 
and British expansion in Asia. Indeed, it is 
Russia’s designs in Persia, along her Cau- 
casus border, and toward changing the inter- 
national status of the Dardanelles that are 
causing the government at Constantinople 
more anxiety than the loss of Tripoli to 
Italy. The first is a question of life or 
death as a sovereign power, the second 
means nothing more than a loss of territory 
and prestige. The Porte is not deceived 
in this matter. 


Russian RuSSia’s desire for a port which 

State- shall be always free from ice 

craft has been one of the historic im- 
pelling motives of her eastward march. 
Scarcely less powerful has been the necessity 
to divert the attention of her people from 
their domestic misery and backward condi- 
tion by a vigorous foreign policy which 
should also provide adventure as well as 
offices and spoils for a large class of idle “‘no- 
bility.” The reports of Russian finance min- 
isters usually indicate ‘‘revenues in excess of 
expenditures, even of the estimates.” The 
annual report of Minister Kokovtsev, who 
is also premier, just issued, shows a sur- 
plus of more than $200,000,c0o. At the 
same time, the taxpayers whose earnings 
go to make up this excess revenue are so 
poor and have so little reserve capital that 
as frequently as every second year they 
are reduced by a single bad harvest to a con- 
dition actually desperate. In certain sec- 
tions of European Russia, owing to generally 
backward political and social conditions and 
the lack of modern agricultural methods, 
famine has become chronic. Hundreds of 
thousands of peasants are suffering for food 
and tens of thousands are on the verge of 
starvation. Government relief measures 
have largely failed—principally, we learn 
from reliable sources, because, under bureau- 
cratic management most of the funds ap- 
propriated by the imperial authorities for 
many hungry stomachs never got further 
than a few greedy palms. 
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ASIA IN 1912. SHOWING THE POSSESSIONS AND “SPHERES OF INFLUENCE” OF RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN 
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in a general way, the partition of Asia by Europe. 
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A. PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GREAT CEREMONY OF THE DURBAR AT DELHI. A SCENE IN 


beiiiaiiind Yet, in the face of this famine and 

Against the the many other pressing domestic 
United States rohlems, the Russian Duma, 
last month, devoted a great deal of time and 
oratory to the consideration of the status of 
the Jews, as raised by the abrogation of the 
treaty of '1832. On December 18 Presi- 
dent Taft requested Ambassador Bakmetiev 
to notify his government that the United 
States had decided to terminate the treaty. 
On December 19 the Senate unanimously rati- 
fied the President’s action, embodied in a 
resolution introduced by Senator Lodge, and 
the next day the House also concurred. 
Officially the Russian Government made no 
complaint. The press of the empire, how- 
ever, at once became very bitter in its com- 
ments, agreeing that, even if a new treaty 
were concluded, no concessions would be 
made on the question of admitting Hebrews 
holding American passports. On December 
28 a Nationalist member introduced in the 
Duma a bill (1) providing for the absolute 
and complete exclusion from Russia of all 
American citizens of the Jewish religion, and 
(2) increasing by 100 per cent. the customs 
duties on imports from the United States. 
This increase is to apply to all American 
products, unless the regular Russian rate is 
less than the American duty on this product 
from Russia. In that case a duty equal to 
‘the American rate is to be collected. 


- 


~ The wording of the bill refers to 
assports and cc y pi rf 
the Russian “those nations which do not enjoy 

Election the most-favored nation clause 
of Russia’s treaties of commerce.” A decla- 
ration accompanying the bill, drawn up by 
Alexander Gutchkov, the famous Octobrist 
leader and former president of the Duma, 
reviews the Jewish-American passport situ- 
ation from the Russian point of view, and 
openly shows that the proposed legislation 
is aimed principally at the United States. 
The biil would become operative on Decem- 
ber 18, 1912. Russia, like ourselves, will 
hold a national election this year. Of course, 
normally the Duma does not make foreign 
policy. It does not even have the deciding 
voice in the enactment of tariffs. The pres- 
ent Duma, however, is composed mainly of 
the conservative “‘Squirearchy,” which has 
more in harmony with the policies of the 
Czar than most of his own bureaucracy. It 
is certain that any candidates espousing the 
Jewish cause will be defeated. It does not 
seem likely that the negotiation of a new 
treaty to replace that of 1832 will be possi- 

le before the Russian elections. 


poe Inveighing against the Jews and 

1a e ° ° . 

‘* Punishing” Gemanding retaliation against the 
Persia —_ United States for abrogating the 

treaty of 1832, is one way of distracting 

the attention of the Russian masses from the 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE DURING THE CROWNING OF EMPEROR GEORGE AND EMPRESS MARY 


destitution that seems to be their fate. An- 
other is the “glorious forward policy, in de- 
fense of Russia’s honor and interests,” which 
is the way the jingoistic Novoye Vremva refers 
to the Muscovite “punitive expedition” 
against Persia. After several bloody battles 
at Tabriz, Resht and Enzeli, during which the 
Persian Nationalists displayed unexpected 
soldierlike qualities, the Russian invading 
force bore down all resistance, not only that 
in the field, but also in the Majlis or Parlia- 
ment. On Decembcr 20 the Majlis agreed 
to the Russian ultimatum of November 20, 
demanding the dismissal of W. Morgan 
Shuster, the American Treasurer-General, 
some of whose acts, though of undoubted ben- 
efit to Persia, afforded Russia the pretext for 
active intervention in Persian affairs. In 
leaving Teheran, on January 11, to return to 
this country, Mr. Shuster gave out the fol- 
lowing statement to the press: 


From a condition of comparative order and se- 
curity, which prevailed up to last October, Persia 
has riow been thrown by the powers’ actions into 
complete anarchy and disaster. The British Lib- 
eral Government’s official pronouncement against 
the Persian Constitution, which five years ago the 
same government strongly encouraged, has filled 
the hearts of the most devoted Persians with de- 
spair. Without future hope, the Nationalist ele- 
ments resign the control of the tountry’s fate to 
agencies which have ever proved themselves willing 
instruments of foreign encroachment. When the 
Majlis granted me extraordinary powers last 


June I pledged myself loyally to serve that body, 
which, under the Constitution, represented the 
entire Persian nation. I have scrupulously kept 
that pledge, and only by keeping it in full did I 
obtain the nation’s constant moral support, en- 
abling me to resist the open and covert intrigues 
of successive ministries more or less opposed to 
financial control and reforms. When the Majlis 
disappeared, I could but accept the cabinet’s 
termination of my services despite the efforts of 
Deputies urging me to reject the same on grounds 
of illegality. The record proves that no step was 
taken by me except in exact accord with the policy 
of the representative body which I agreed faith- 
fully to serve. 


Both Russia and Britain have 


As to ° : 
Persiax more than once officially dis- 
Independence 


claimed any intention to seize 
Persian territory. Both, however, decline to 
admit that Persia is independent. “A king- 
dom which is divided into two spheres of for- 
eign influence,” says a statement in one of the 
semi-official Russian journals, ‘‘ whose right 
to build railways was for years suspended, 
and whose finances and foreign policy are in 
the hands of two guardian empires, can be 
said to be independent only by a courteous 
extension of the meaning of the term.” This 
is no doubt true. It is the selfish and unpro- 
voked encroachments of the great Euro- 
pean powers upon a weak nation endeavoring 
to regenerate itself, however, that have justi- 
fied the condemnation of the world. Russia 
asserts that Persia is to blame for the disor- 
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THE SHROUD OF PERSIA 


(After 
The shuttle flies, the 


Heine) 


loom is loud, 


The master his dire weapon waves 
O’er us, the weakest of his slaves, 


Who weave our well- 
From the 


ders and the fighting that have taken place. 
Persia, being too weak to prove that she is 
right, must of course be in the wrong. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the complete submis- 
sion of the Persian Government to Russia’s 
demands, no Russian troops have been with- 
drawn from Persian territory. 


The unanimous election, at Nan- 
king, on December 29, by the 
Provisional Assembly, represent- 
ing therevolted Chinese provinces, of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen to be “President of the Provisional 
Government of the United Provinces of 
China” was a most important and dramatic 
event in the history of the Chinese people. 
The departure of the imperial family from 
Peking, reported last month, and the agree- 
ment wrung from the Manchu princes by the 
Premier, Yuan Shih-kai, to submit to the vote 
of a national convention properly chosen the 
question of China’s future form of govern- 
ment, were also of deep significance. Of 
even more serious import, however, was the 
breaking away from its Chinese allegiance of 
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loved Persia's shroud. 
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the vast northern province of Mongolia, and 
the Russian demand that China either reas- 
sert her authority at once or recognize 
Mongolian independence. Such independ- 
ence the Muscovite government graciously 
agreed to “protect.” 


Whether under a constitutional 
monarchy or a republican form of 
government, the Chinese people 
are quite capable of taking care of them- 
selves and developing in the arts and methods 
of civilization and progress. The events of 
the past half year have abundantly proven 
this. Even if—as now seems fairly likely— 
the empire should be divided, a monarchy, 
under constitutional limitations, remaming 
in the north, and a republic arising in the 
south, the country would still remain Chinese 
and the will of the people, expressed in some 
modern way, would rule the nation’s des- 
tinies. Yuan Shih-kai, it is true, is a partisan 
of the old régime, provided it is madeto moder- 
nize itself in a measure. Yuan, as the last 
hope of the Manchu, the sole surviving prop 
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of the old order, is sketched 
vividly and sympatheticaily, 
yet unsparingly, on another 
page this month. With all 
liis faults, Yuan is a patriotic 
Chinese. Dr. Sun, who was 
formally installed as Pro- 
visiona] President on January 
I, is a modern progressive 
man of unusual ability. If 
his election is confirmed as 
permanent President he an- 
nounces that many reforms 
will be introduced at once, 
including the use of the 
western alphabet, the Gre- 
gorian calendar and the met- 
ric system. Any form of 
government under men of 
this character would mean 
China for the Chinese with 
the most modern, progress- 
ive administration. 


iiieiite The action of Rus- 
and _— sia in forcing the 
Mongolia 


situation in Mon- 
golia has already resulted in 
her assumption of a virtual 
protectorate over that vast 
region,—almost equal in size 
to China proper,—and this 
marks the beginning of the 
absorption by the European 
powers of the outlying por- 
tions of China. For many 
years, thanks to the Musco- 
vite methods of ‘benevolent 
assimilation,” Mongolia has 
been more Russian than 
Chinese. Aglanceat the map 
will show that one of the first 
advantages to Russia from any unrest in 
China would be in the control of Mongolia. 
Not only is this province Siberia’s next- 
door neighbor, but it is over this ever- 
faithful Buddhist stronghold of the north 
that Russia has been planning for years to 
construct a railroad connecting the Trans- 
Siberian system with Peking, thus bringing 
Europe by three or four days nearer to 
the Chinese capital than it is at present. 
Eastern or Chinese Turkestan has been 
honeycombed by Russian “influences” and 
“interests” ever since Western, or Russian, 
Turkestan passed under the scepter of the 
Bear. Last summer Russian troops seized 
the Ili valleyin Chinese Turkestan and forced 
China to extend the privileges of Russian 
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traders in Mongolia and to permit the estab- 
lishment of Russian garrisons in the chief 
towrs of Mongolia for the “protection of the 
consulates.” Reports last month, from the 
reliable correspondent of the London Times 
at Peking, stated that ‘both Mongolia and 
Turkestan have passed under Russian influ- 
ence and will practically become Russian 
protectorates. Russia will at any time be able 
to annex them.”’ Meanwhile, Yuan Shih-kai 
openly charges that it is British financial 
interests that are preventing a settlement in 
China, and British Indian regiments, ostensi- 
bly to punish the rebellious Abors, and to 
“see that no untoward circumstances attend 
the succession in Nepal,” are advancing into 
the territory of Tibet. 
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more effectively to oppress and 











oppose the interests of the 
people over which it rules. 


The present revolution, 
concludes this Oriental stu- 
dent, is the Chinese version 
of the Western doctrine of 
liberty and equality. 


iii An official note 
Troubles of from Russia to 
Turkey Turkey warning 

y warning 

the Ottoman Government 
that “internal develop- 
ments, of which the powers 
are cognizant, particularly 
in Albania,’ make it 
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It has been due in very large 
measure to the Chinese students 
educated in American and British 
institutions of learning that. the spirit of the 
Occident has permeated old China, and so 
largely contributed to bring about the present 
revolution. We have received a very inter- 
esting letter from a clear-headed Chinese 
student at one of our largest American uni- 
versities. He maintains that the primary 
causes of the movement have been the same 
as those responsible for every revolution 
recorded in the history of the West: “the fail- 
ure of government to fulfill certain duties 
and to grant certain liberties deemed by the 
masses to be necessary to their happiness; the 
corruption and abuses of the courts; or a 
change in the method of thinking on the 
part of the people.”’ He indicts the Manchu 
Government on the first three counts, and 
insists that the Chinese people have radi- 
cally changed their method of thinking during 
the past decade. The Manchu rulers not 
only “realize the inadequacy of their own 
civilization, but they know that it is not a 
good policy to enlighten the people.” Schools 
have been ordered established in a series of 
Imperial edicts, it is true; “but paper is 
cheap, and so is ink.” Schoolhouses there 
are in China, but they are empty because 
there are no properly trained teachers and 
administrators to make use of them. 


The 
Meaning 
of It All 


Railway and telegraph lines,—external and 
materialized symbols only, but mistaken by the 
rulers for the essence of Western civilization,—now 
traverse the most important parts of the country, 
but they were not primarily for purposes of en- 
lightening and of bettering the condition of the 
masses, only rather to enable the central govern- 
ment to be more absolute, more despotic, and its 
power more concentrated at Pekin, in order the 
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“highly advisable” that 
Turkey come to some 
speedy agreement with Italy, came at almost 
the same time as an ofiicial communication 
from the British Government admonishing the 
Porte that “‘if present conditions continue in 
Macedonia, the intervention of the powers, 
suspended at the time of the declaration of 
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-the Turkish constitution, is likely to be 


resumed.”’ Almost immediately after the 
reception of these notes at Constantinople, 
the cabinet of Said Pasha fell. On another 
page of this issue we present a summary of the 
views of the Turkish press on the causes of the 
fall of the aged Said ‘‘Kutshuk” and _ his 
ministry, which shows that the foreign prob- 
lems of Turkey are far more complicated than 
the conflict with Italy. Meanwhile, the war 
in Tripoli goes on. The Italians may be said 
to be “victorious” within the range of their 
guns on land and sea. The greater portion 
of their task still remains to beaccomplished— 
the complete conquest of the hinterland, 
which, in the face of such brave and deter- 
mined antagonists as the Turks and Arabs, 
may take years. The powers have already 
brought pressure to bear upon both combat- 
ants to arrange a settlement. Turkey, how- 
ever, is not yet ready to accept, not even for 
an indemnity; what Italy insists is her irreduc- 
ible minimum—the cession of Tripoli. 


ai The fame of August Strindberg 
Strindbero has been slow in reaching this 
Celebration country, though in Europe he has 
long been recognized as one of the world’s 
great writers, a dramatist of rarely surpassed 
talent, and, since the death of Ibsen and 
Bjérnson, the foremost living poet of the 
Scandinavian North. He has just, on Janu- 
ary 22, celebrated his sixty-third anniversary 
—the one that in his mind, as in that of the 
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ancient Greeks, represents nature’s borderline 
between manhood and old age. His admir- 
ing countrymen made a national event of the 
occasion, presenting him with a fund raised 
by national subscription and meant to secure 
his declining years against money cares. At 
the same time plans were completed for an au- 
thoritative edition of his works in more than 
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ENVIR BEY, ONE OF TURKEY’S MOST TRUSTED 

COMMANDERS 

(It was Envir Bey who was the chief mover in the recent 
revolution that overthrew Abdul Hamid. He is now in 
Tripoli, having entered, it is believed, incognito, by way of 
Egypt, endeavoring to organize the Turkish force. against 
the Ital‘an invaders) 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG, THE FOREMOST LIVING POLT 
OF THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH 
(Whose sixty-third birthday, January 22, was made 
occasion of a national celebration in Sweden, and cbserved 
in the Umted States) 


the 
with enthusiasm by the Swedes 


fifty volumes, for the rights of which he is 
to receive 200,000 kroner, or about $55,000. 
A similar ed.tion in German is already well 
under way. On this side of the ocean the day 
was generally observed in places with large 
populations of Swedish descent, and espe- 
cially at Chicago, where a splendid perform- 
ance of Strindberg’s greatest historical drama, 
“Gustavus Vasa,” was given. Inall, Strind- 
berg has so far produced fifty-five dramatic 
works, besides a large number of novels, short 
story collections, autobiographical works, 
literary and philosophical essays, historical 
and scientific studies, and so forth. And the 
end is not yet. Among the Swedes of this 
country, his great historical work, ‘The 
Swedish People,” is more read than any other 
book except the Bible. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 16, 1911, to January 16, 1912) 

















HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM ARIZONA 

(As noted in this magazine last month, the voters of Ari- 
zona, at an election in December, chose by advisory vote two 
United States Senators, whom the members of the Legisla- 
ture were pledged to send to Washington. One of these Sen- 
ators-elect, the Hon. Henry F. Ashurst, is a native of Nevada, 
and has lived in Arizona all his adult life. A cowboy and 
deputy sheriff before he became of age, he early began the 
study of law, was elected to the Territorial Legislature, and 
at the age of twenty-four was selected as Speaker of the House. 
He was afterward chosen to the Territorial Council. He 
served as district attorney of his county for two terms, and 
became one of the leaders of the Arizona bar. He is an elo- 
quent and popular speaker, and is known as a radical Demo- 
crat in politics. The portrait of Mr. Ashurst’s colleague, the 
Hon. Marcus Smith, appeared in our January number) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 16.—The House passes, without 
amendment, the Urgency Deficiency bill ($2,270,- 
000). 

December 18.—The Senate is informed by the 
President that he has denounced the commercial 
treaty with Russia. 

December 19.—In the Senate, the action of 
President Taft in denouncing the Russian treaty 
is ratified without a dissenting vote. 

December 20.—President Taft’s message trans- 
mitting the report of the Tariff Board on the wool 
schedule is received and read in both branches. .. . 
The House adopts the Senate resolution approving 
the President’s action in denouncing the Russian 
treaty. 

December 21.—The President’s message dealing 
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with departmental and financial affairs is read in 
both branches. 

January 3.—Both branches reassemble after the 
holiday recess. 

January 4.—The Senate begins discussion of the 
arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France, 
Mr. Rayner (Dem., Md.) speaking in favor of 
them and Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.) against 
them. 

January 8.—In the Senate, the proposed chil- 
dren’s bureau is discussed. ... The House consid- 
ers District of Columbia legislation. 

January 9.—The report of the National Mone- 
tary Commission is received in both branches and 
referred to committees. . . . In the House, Mr. Hill 
(Rep., Conn.) reviews the Democratic record at 
the special session. 

January 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Burton (Rep., 
Ohio) introduces a bill embodying the recom- 
mendations of the Monetary Commission. 

January 15.—The Senate, by vote of 58 to 8, 
resolves to consider the arbitration treaties in open 
session. 

January 16.—In the House, a resolution chang- 
ing the date of inauguration from March 4 to the 
last Thursday in April is favorably reported from 
the Judiciary Committee. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


December 21.—Steps are taken by certain Ne- 
braska voters to have the name of Theodore Roose- 
velt placed on the ballot to be used in the State 
Presidential primary. 

December 22.—The United States Supreme 
Court revises its rules so as to reduce the cost of 
litigation. 

December 27.—Senator La Follette, speaking at 
Cleveland and Youngstown, Ohio, enunciates the 
principles of Progressive Republicanism. 

December 28:—Senator La Follette addresses 
large audiences at Toledo and Newark, Ohio. 

January 2.—Certain Progressive Democrats in 
Ohio form a league to fight the Presidential candi- 
dacy of Governor Harmon. 

January 5.—President Taft appoints Dr. Ru- 
pert Blue as Surgeon-General of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service. 

January 6.—President Taft signs the proclama- 
tion admitting New Mexico as the forty-seventh 
State of the Union. 

January 8.—The Democratic National Com- 
mittee meets at Washington; Mr. W. J. Bryan 
(a delegate by proxy) and his supporters are de- 
feated on two roll-calls....The National Mone- 
tary Commission, after four years of investiga- 
tion, recommends extensive changes in the finan- 
cial system, including the establishment of a na- 
tional reserve association. 

January 9.—The Democratic National Com- 
mittee decides to hold the national convention at 
Baltimore on June 25; a resolution is adopted per- 
mitting of direct primaries wherever feasible and 
legal. ... George A. Neeley (Dem.) is elected to 
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Congress from the Seventh Kansas District, suc- 
ceeding the late Representative Madison (Rep.). 
... The Wisconsin Supreme Court upholds the 
constitutionality of the income tax law passed by 
the last legislature....Certain decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court extend the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

January 10.—The Kentucky Legislature elects 
Ollie M. James (Dem.) United States Senator to 
succeed Thomas H. Paynter (Dem.), whose term 
expires in I1913..../ Andrew Carnegie testifies be- 
fore the Senate committee investigating the Steel 
Trust. 

January 11.—Robert Bacon resigns as American 
ambassador to France. 

January 15.—The United States Supreme Court 
upholds the constitutionality of the Employers’ 
Liability law....W. C. McDonald (Dem.) is 
inaugurated as Governor of New Mexico. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


December 16.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued until February 14....The durbar at 
Delhi, India, comes to an end, and King George 
starts on a hunting expedition in Nepal. 

December 19.—German budget figures show an 
advance of $14,500,000, mostly due to increased 
army expenditures. ... A plot to assassinate Presi- 
dent Madero of Mexico is discovered. 

December 20.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties ratifies, by vote of 393 to 36, the agreement 
with Germany concerning Morocco. 

December 21.—A loan by New York bankers to 
Nicaragua makes possible the reform of the cur- 
rency system and the establishment of a $5,000,000 
bank. ; 

December 22.—The members of the Australian 
coal trust are fined $2500 each for maintaining 
high prices. 

December 25.—The Persian cabinet notifies W. 
Morgan Shuster of his dismissal from the office of 
Treasurer-General; martial law is declared in the 
capital to prevent popular protest. 

December 27.—A bill is introduced in the Rus- 
sian Duma, providing total exclusion-of American 
Jews. 

December 29.—General Pedro Montero is pro- 
claimed President of Ecuador by the army. 

December 30.—The Turkish cabinet resigns. ... 
The French Parliament modifies the privileges of 
the Bank of France. 

December 31.—King George’s list of New Year’s 
honors includes the appointment of Mr. Borden, 
Canadian Premier, as a Privy Councillor and the 
conferring of a baronetcy upon H. Rider Hag- 
gard.... The telephone service of Great Britain 
passes into the hands of the government. 

January 1.—Daniel Howard is inaugurated as 
President of the republic of Liberia. . . . Several of 
the interior provinces of Ecuador refuse to recog- 
nize the Presidency of General Montero. 

January 2.—Judge Juan M. Menocal is ap- 
pointed Secretary of Justice in the Cuban cabinet. 

January 3.—Said Pasha forms a new cabinet at 
Constantinople and promises the introduction of a 
bill modifying the Turkish constitution. 

January 4.—The Roman Catholic bishops in 
Portugal proclaim their. independence of the gov- 
ernment; the Minister of Justice threatens to 
expel them. 

















MR. FORREST F. DRYDEN 
(Who succeeds his father as president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company) 


January 6.—A statement of British export trade 
for 1911 shows a total of £454,282,462; the im- 
ports amounted to £680,559,175. 

January 7.—Elections in 100 of the French 
Senate districts result in no important change... . 
The Italian treasury shows a surplus for 1911 of 
$7,000,000, and for the last twelve years of $100,- 
000,000. ... The completion of a new ‘‘naval war 
staff’ is announced at London. 

January 8.—A conflict is reported between 
forces representing the new government in Ecuador 
and the opposition. 

January 9.—Justin de Selves resigns as French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Henri Brisson is re- 
elected president of the Chamber of Deputies. . . . 
The Norwegian cabinet proposes a large appro- 
priation for naval purposes in anticipation of a 
future conflict among European powers. 

January 10.—The French cabinet under Premier 
Caillaux resigns after vain attempts at reorganiza- 
tion. 

January 11.—W. Morgan Shuster, the deposed 
American Treasurer-General, leaves Teheran to 
return to the United States. 

January 12.—The results of the first day’s bal- 
loting in the German Reichstag elections show a 
net gain for the Socialists of twenty-six seats. .... 
The American colleagues of W. Morgan Shuster 
decline to serve under the new Belgian Treasurer- 
General of Persia. 

January 13.—Raymond Poincaré accepts the 
premiership of France....A second conflict be- 
tween the opposing parties in Ecuador is reported. 
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... The Turkish Chamber of Deputies rejects the 
government’s constitutional amendment measure. 

January 14.—Sefior Canalejas resigns the pre- 
miership of Spain but is urged by the King to 
reconsider.... Premier Poincaré completes the 
formation of a cabinet in France. ... The Persian 
cabinet sends a conciliatory message to F. E. 
Cairns, Mr. Shuster’s temporary successor. 

January 16.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by vote of 440 to 6, expresses confidence in the 
new Poincaré ministry. ... The King of Sweden, 
in an address to the Riksdag, promises a bill insur- 
ing full political rights to women. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 16.—The Russian Ambassador at 
Washington protests against the abrogation of the 
treaty of 1832 in the manner proposed by the pend- 
ing resolution in the United States Congress. 

December 18.—The commercial treaty between 
Russia and the United States is denounced by 
President Taft. 

December 20.—Russia intimates to the United 
States its willingness to negotiate a new commer- 
cial treaty....The Franco-German agreement 
over Morocco is ratified by the French Senate. 

December 21.—Serious fighting is reported be- 
tween natives and the Russian troops in Persia. 

December 22.—Persia notifies Russia that she 
accepts the ultimatum concerning the employ- 
ment of foreign officials and Mr. Shuster in par- 
ticular. ... . J A bill is introduced in the Russian 
Duma which would cause a tariff war with the 
United States. 

December 23.—It is announced at St. Peters- 
burg that Russia is according better treatment to 
German Jews, following a protest. 

December 25.—It is reported that more than 
500 Persians have been executed by the Russian 
troops at Resht. 

December 28.—Russia forces China to admit 
that it cannot exercise control over Mongolia and 
Eastern Turkestan,which have declared their inde- 
pendence; the action is believed to presage annex- 
ation of the provinces by Russia. 
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December 29.—Russian troops occupy the city 
of Tabriz, Persia, after a nine-days’ siege. 

December 31.—Great Britain sends troops and 
a warship into Persian territory to protect its 
interests. 

January 3.—The fourth Central American Con- 
ference begins its sessions at Managua, Nicaragua. 

January 6.—Four Persian Nationalists are 
hanged at Tabriz. 

January 8.—Russia demands that all Chinese 
be withdrawn from the seceded portion of Mon- 
golia, and expresses a desire to assist in the internal 
administration of China. 

January 9.—Russian troops begin to clear Mon- 
golia of wandering bands of Chinese. ... President 
Taft announces that wood-pulp and paper will not 
be admitted free of duty into the United States, 
except from Canada, until the proper courts have 
passed upon the claims raised by other countries 
under the favored-nation clauses of their trea- 
ties. 

January 10.—Russia informs China of its will- 
ingness to arbitrate the Mongolian question. 

January 12.—Japan declines to assist the Chi- 
nese revolutionists in negotiating a loan in China. 

January 15.—The United States cruiser Mary- 
land is ordered to Guayaquil, Ecuador, to protect 
American interests. 

January 16.—The United States warns Cuba 
that intervention may again be necessary if the 
military continue to interfere in political affairs. 


WAR BETWEEN ITALY AND TURKEY 


December 23.—A Turkish hospital ship, alleged 
to be a transport, is seized by an Italian cruiser in 
the Red Sea. 

December 29.—The Turkish forces are reported 
to have gained a victory over the Italians after 
twenty-four hours’ fighting, near Tripoli. 

December 30.—A British cruiser is sent to east- 
ern Mediterranean waters to assure the neutrality 
of Egypt. 

January 7.—The first important naval engage- 
ment of the war occurs in the Red Sea and results 
in the sinking of seven Turk- 
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ish gunboats by a squadron of 
Italian cruisers. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


December 18.—Representa- 
tives of the government and 
the revolutionists meet in a 
peace conference at Shanghai 
.... Gen. Tuan-Fang, a former 
viceroy of Shan-si province, is 
murdered by one of his soldiers. 

December 20.—TangShao-yi, 
the government’s representa- 
tive at the peace conference, 
states that in his opinion the 
establishment of a republic will 
alone satisfy the revolutionists. 

December 21.—Yuan Shih- 
kai, the Premier, declares him- 
self unalterably opposed to the 
formation of a republic. 
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A GOVERNMENT WEATHER EXPERT MAKING OBSERVATIONS ON 


PIKE’S PEAK, COLORADO 


December 25.—Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the revolutionary leader, 
arrives at Shanghai. 
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December 28.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen is elected Presi- 
dent of the Chinese republic, at Nanking. ... The 
throne assents to the call of a national convention 
to decide the future form of government. 

December 29.—The peace conference at Shang- 
hai decides that a national convention shall de- 
termine the form of government, and orders that 
in the meantime no foreign loan shall be arranged. 

December 31.—The revolutionists violate the 
armistice and attack Hankow. 

January 2.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen is inaugurated at 
Nanking as provisional president of the new 
republic. . . . It is reported that the Empress Dow- 
ager has contributed nearly $2,000,000 to fight 
the revolutionists. 

January 4.—Yuan Shih-kai, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Sun, practically reopens the peace nego- 
tiations. 

January 6.—The protection of the Chinese Rail- 
road from Peking to the sea (100 miles) is under- 
taken by the powers. 


January 16.—A bomb thrown at Premier Yuan 
Shih-kai in Peking kills two of his guards. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 16.—Mexico City is shaken by a 
severe earthquake. ... A bucket-shop in London, 
said to enjoy an income of $100,000 a year, is 
raided by the police. 

December 18.—Receivers are appointed for the 
Wabash Railroad. 

December 23.—The Weavers’ Trade Union, of 
Great Britain, decides to support the threatened 
strike of the mill operatives in Lancashire....A 
severe and prolonged earth shock occurs in 
Nicaragua. 

December 25.—A conditional gift of $500,000 to 
the Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville) will 
mark the dissolution of the Peabody Education 
Fund. 

December 27.—The strike of cotton-mill em- 
ployees in Lancashire, which had been threatened, 
is actually declared. 

December 28.—Following the lead of the West- 
ern Union, two other transatlantic cable com- 
panies announce important reductions in tolls. 

December 30.—The Lancashire cotton mills go 
on half time, increasing the number of the un- 
employed to 250,000. . The New York Railways 
Company, to take over the properties of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway system, is organized 
with Theodore P. Shonts as president. 

January 5.—A basis of agreement is believed to 
have been reached between the representatives of 
the cotton-mill strikers and the employers. 

January 8.—William J. Bryan and Governor 
Woodrow Wilson are the principal speakers at a 
Jackson Day dinner at Washington. 

January 9.—Fire destroys the building of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, covering an 
entire block in New York City, and causes the 
death of Battalion Chief Walsh and five other 
persons. 

January 10-13.—A wave of severe cold weather 
covers the whole country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; at Cook, Minn., the thermometers burst at 
56 degrees below zero; New York City records a 
temperature of 3 degrees below zero for the first 
time in eight years. 
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AN ICE-ENCRUSTED FIRE ENGINE AT THE EQUITABLE 
BUILDING FIRE, NEW YORK 


January 11.—The Russian steamer Russ foun- 
ders in the Black Sea with 172 persons on board. 

. . Following the decision of the Supreme Court 
the directors of the Lehigh Valley Railroad take 
steps to separate the coal business from railroad 
affairs. 

January 12.—A wage reduction necessitated by 
the shortening of hours of labor for women in 
Massachusetts results in a strike among the opera- 
tives in the cotton mills and factories of Lawrence. 

January 13.—The price of coal in England is ad- 
vanced because of the threatened strike of the 
miners. ... / A,new world’s speed record for aero- 
planes (88 miles in one hour) is made by Jules 
Vedrines at Pau, France. 

January 16.—Fire destroys more than 5000 
buildings in Osaka, Japan, rendering 30,000 per- 
sons homeless. 


OBITUARY 


December 16.—Rt. Rev. John Mills Kendrick, 
Episcopal Bishop of Arizona and New Mexico, 75. 

December 17.—J. Percival Pollard, a prominent 
author and playright, 42. 

December 18.—Edouard Bornet, a noted French 
botanist, 83. 

December 19.—John Bigelow, the venerable 
author, diplomat and lawyer, 94 (see frontispiece). 

. Jonkeer P. J. van Swinderen, Vice-President of 
the Council of State of the Netherlands. 

December 21—Martha S. Baker, of Chicago, a 
celebrated miniature painter....Dr. Joseph E. 
Janvrin, a noted New York gy necologist, 72. 
Prof. Odilon-Marc Lannelongue, the distinguished 
French surgeon, 71.... Benjamin F. Jonas, a 
former United States Senator from Louisiana, 76. 

December 22.—Emilio Estrada, President of 
Ecuador, 64.... Rodolphe Radau, the French 
astronomer, 77... . Wright Lorimer, the actor, 37. 

. Mrs. Harriet Hanson Robinson, formerly a 
well-known author and member of women’s 
clubs, 86. 

December 23.—Carl Hoschna, composer of comic 
operas, 35. 

December 24.—Rev R. Law, editor of the 
Presbyterian Standard and a prominent Southern 
clergyman, 77. 

December 25.—Lee L. Tabor, a -—"s glove 
manufacturer of Milwaukee, 43... . ] Mrs. Char- 
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lotte Coles Jenkins, of New York, noted for her 
work as a physician among the poor, 82. 

December 26.—Brig.-Gen. Charles Libbens 
Hodges, U. S. A., retired, 64.... Mrs. Samantha 
H Merrifield, a noted labor-union advocate and 
Socialist, 77. 

December 28.—Alexander Shaler, Brevet Major- 
General of Volunteers in the Civil War, 84.... 
J. Scott Clark, professor of English language at 
Northwestern University, 57....Sir Francis 
Campbell, for many years connected with the 
British Foreign Office, 59. 

December 29.—Prof. Walter S. Fortescue, a 
noted educator and publisher of text-books, 86. 
..+ Major William Gourlay, a prominent secret 
service official during the Civil War, 71. 

December 30.—Judge Elbert Eli Farman, who 
while consul-general at Cairo, Egypt, secured the 
obelisk ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle” as a gift from the 
Khedive to New York, 80. ... Rose Eytinge, for- 
merly a prominent emotional actress, 76. 

January 1.—Dr. Arthur Vincent Meigs, a 
widely known Philadelphia physician and writer 
on medical subjects, 61....Rev. Edmund A. 
Hill, a noted abolitionist and prohibitionist, 88. 

January 2.—Alfred Tennyson Dickens, a son of 
Charles Dickens, and himself a noted lecturer, 66. 

January 3.—Rear-Adm. Robley D. Evans, 
U. S. N., retired, 64 (see page 175). ... Felix S. 
Dahn, a noted German historian, poet and novel- 
ist, 77... « Edith Crane, a well-known actress, 47. 

January 4.—Col. Charles Henry Morgan, for- 
merly Congressman from Missouri,,69.... Brig. 
Gen. Joseph M. Califf, believed to have fired the 
first shot at Gettysburg, 68.... Judge Seth M. 
Tucker, formerly a noted Indian fighter, 82.... 
Mario Rapisardi, the Italian poet and philosopher. 
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January 5.—Gen. Francis Tillon Nicholls, a 
former Governor of Louisiana and afterward Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court, 77... . Cap- 
tain John Cussons, chief of scouts in the Confeder- 
ate army.... Rev. John T. Gracey, Rochester, 
N. Y., a well-known Methodist clergyman and 
writer, 80. 

January 6.—Samuel Cupples, the noted educa- 
tional philanthropist of St. Louis, 80. 

January 7.—Captain Charles W. Wilson, of Vir- 
ginia, a well-known Confederate veteran, 73. 

January 8.—Richard T. Crane, the prominent 
ironmaster and foe of higher education, 80.... 
Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, a widely known woman 
physician of Edinburgh, 72....Capt. Horatio 
McKay, formerly commodore of the Cunard 
Steamship Line, 76. 

January 9.—Capt. Charles Bunker Dahlgren, a 
veteran of the Civil War and author of many 
works on naval warfare, 73. 

January 10.—Justice Henry B, Coman, of the 
Supreme Court of New York State, 54... . Aureli- 
ano Beruete, the Spanish painter and art critic. 

January 12.—Major-Gen. Sir John Frederick 

Maurice, one of the ablest of British military 
writers, 71. 
* January 14.—Rev. Francis Barber Chetwood, 
of New Jersey, a well-known writer on religious 
subjects, 80.... Dr. William Nelson Clarke, for 
nearly fifty years professor of theology at Colgate 
University, 70. 

January 16.—Henry Labouchere, the noted 
British journalist and statesman, 80... . Joseph 
M. von Radowitz, formerly German ambassador 
to Turkey and to Spain, 72.... Brig.-Gen. Wil- 
liam B. Mason, retired, of the New Jersey National 
Guard, 72. 





























Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS IN WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 








































CARTOONS OF THE 
MONTH—CHIEFLY 
POLITICAL 
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“YOU ARE GOING ON A LONG, LONG JOURNEY”’ 
(The spirit of Progressiveness, to the politics of the past) 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 


HE cartoons this month are mainly politics a rich field of inspiration. President 

political. Although the presidential Taft is pictured below as a “satisfied tenant 
year is still young, candidates and parties of the White House,” desiring a renewal 
are already active, and the cartoonists find -of his lease. 
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A SATISFIED TENANT OF THE WHITE 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago) From the Meddler (Cincinnati) 
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T. R. AS THE CRITIC OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 

















“TAFT FORCES’? GETTING NERVOUS ABOUT HIS 
NOMINATION CHICKEN AS ROOSEVELT GOES BY 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 




















CALLERS 
From the World (New York) 














DISTURBING THE MEETING 
From the Constitution (Atlanta) 

The Roosevelt “boom,” however uncertain 
it may be as to its real strength, is certainly 
making marked progress in the cartoon world. 
He is pictured as being besieged with ques- 
tions as to his probable candidacy, and as 
slaying rumors that persist in cropping up. 
The two cartoons at the top of the page refer 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s criticism of the admin- 
istration policies, and to his expressions 
regarding the famous “Peace Dinner.” 

















T. R.: ‘“‘GREAT SCOTT, WHAT CAN A FELLOW DO?” 
From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 
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From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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“NOTHING BUT DEATH CAN STOP ME NOW” 


(Referring to President Taft’s declaration that he is in 
e nomination fight to the finish) 


From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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re t “THE BOY STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK” 
From the News (Chicago) 


























A ode na wee i ee 1. R.: “I AM THE MOST MISREPRESENTED MAN IN 
TAFT TO TEDDY: ‘‘CAN’T ’00 TALK ? AMERICA” 
From the Daily Eagle (Brooklyn) From the Evening Sun (New York) 


























THE 
T. R; to Tart: 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 


DISPUTED CHAIR 


“T only lent it to you, anyway” 
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ONE OF THE KIND YOU CAN’T SHUT OFF 
(Taft and the Roosevelt alarm clock) 
From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 
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GE0sTOS 
THE BABES IN THE WOODS—TAFT AND LA FOLLETTE 
From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 





The relations between the President, as a 
seeker for a renomination, and of Theodore 
Roosevelt, as a supposed competitor, with 
the added rivalry of Senator La Follette, form 
the basis of many of the recent cartoons. 
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By courtesy of Harper & Bros. 


THe Mororist (PRESIDENT TAFT): is cer- 


“One thing 
tain, they can’t accuse me of being a joy rider” 
From Harper's Weekly (New York) 
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TAFT: ‘THAT CHICKEN CERTAINLY HAS A LOT OF 
NERVE SCRATCHING: AROUND *IN MY: YARD.” 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 


Senator La Follette’s trip through certain 
Western States attracted a great deal of 
attention, causing considerable concern to the 
friends of Mr. Taft, especially when the 
Senator invaded the President’s own State of 
Ohio, “poaching,” as it were, .on Mr. Taft’s 
preserves. It was even reported that the 
President would forthwith make another 
trip to Ohio for the purpose of counteracting 
the effect of Senator La Follette’s speeches. 
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LA FOLLETTE AS THE POACHER IN TAFT’S OWN STATE 


From the Constitution (Atlanta) 





VLL HAVE SOMETHING TO 
ABOUT THAT” 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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MR. LA FOLLETTE’S STRONGEST CARD—HIS WISCONSIN LEAP YEAR—BUT NO ONE IS RUNNING AWAY FROM 


RECORD 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


NOMINATION PROPOSALS 
From Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 
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WHO WILL MAKE THE CAMPAIGN FLIGHT?—OR, THE 
WILLING AVIATORS! 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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“THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM”—AFTER POE 


(Roosevelt's ‘Big Stick"’ as the Pendulum and Taft as 
the victim) 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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GETTING INSTRUCTIONS FROM FATHER THE BOOMERANG 
Bryan (to Miss Democracy): ‘Now I don’t want you (Referring to the fact that the Tariff Board’s report on the 
writing to that fellow Harmon” woolen schedule practically justified the reduction proposed 
(Referring to Mr. Bryan’s reported opposition to Ohio's in the last session of Congress and vetoed by President 
favorite son) Taft) 
From the Oregonian (Portland) From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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THE KING-EMPEROR 


(Commemorating the Delhi Durbar, December 12, 1911) 
From Punch (London) 


On this page Punch records the Delhi 
Durbar; and other cartoons show the Chi- 
nese Republic as Liberty’s latest offspring, 
Russia’s assimilation of Mongolia and East- 
ern Turkestan, and the Baroness von Suttner, 
author of the famous peace volume entitled 
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THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 


AusTRIA AND GERMANY (to Baroness von Suttner, the 
peace advocate): ‘‘Look, Aunt Bertha, those bad boys are 
knocking down our nice palace” - 

Aunt Bertna: “Never mind, children, we'll build it up 
again”’ 

From Die Muskete (Vienna) 
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THE LATEST 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 


“Throw Down Your Arms,” as promising Ger- 
many and Austria that the peace palace at The 
Hague, which is being pulled down by their 
warlike companions, will be built up again. 

















WHOSE TURN NEXT ?—THE FRIGHT OF THE PEOPLES 
OF ASIA AT THE IMPENDING RUSSIAN DANGER 
Five little Chinamen, sitting knee by knee, 
A big bear gobbled two and then there were three. 
From the Herald (Montreal) 
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TWISTING THE RUSSIAN BEAR’S TAIL 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 


Russia has been prominent recently in 
world affairs, owing to her passport contro- 
versy with the United States and her assimi- 











lating activities in both Persia and China. 
The cartoons at the top of this page record 
the abrogation by the United States of the 
Russian treaty of 1832, and reflect the senti- 
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AS BETWEEN FRIENDS 
British Lion TO Russian BEAR: “If we hadn’t such a 
thorough understanding, I might almost be tempted to ask 
what you're doing there with our little playfellow.”’ 
From Punch (London) 








THE FINGER OF SCORN 
From the American (New York) 


ment of civilization in general on the subject 
of the Russian atrocities in Persia. Although 
there is undoubtedly a “ working agreement” 
between Great Britain and Russia as to their 
respective Persian policies, each nevertheless 
keeps close watch lest the other infringe on 
its own particular sphere of influence. 
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TRIMMED GOOD AND PLENTY 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 





























AN AMERICAN APOSTLE OF PEACE 
IN JAPAN 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


I DO not know the Japanese of the phrase, 

but my ears have often heard it as I have 
traveled about in the land of the little men 
with my Quaker friend Bowles. “Get on to 
the big one”’ is a free translation of it. Gil- 
bert Bowles is a big man by any measure- 
ment, and in inches I should say he is about 
six feet two, which makes the undersized 
Japanese stare. Perhaps he is the tallest 
man in Japan; I dare say he is the gentlest. 
Nothing seems to disturb his Quaker poise. 
I was with him in a Tokyo street-car one day 
when a deft pickpocket tried to go through 
him. ‘“Nomba, diska?” [‘What’s this? or, 
“How about it?” to translate freely] he re- 
marked, scarcely raising his voice, and the 
man held up a pair of empty hands. He 
once arranged an important peace meeting 
among the foreigners in Karuizawa, and 
put himself and his carefully prepared ad- 
dress (the real message of the occasion) last 
on the program. The windy and wordy 
men ahead of him (‘‘guilty!”) took up the 
entire evening; and the audience never sus- 
pected that he had quietly eliminated him- 
self. If that is not a token of. size I know 
nothing about public speakers. 


QUAKER MISSIONARY AND PEACE 
PROPAGANDIST 


True to the traditions of his creed, this 
missionary—a model missionary, by the way, 
which is another story—is a valiant warrior 
in behalf of peace. We are too near his work 
to appraise it properly, but it may be said 
conservatively that Gilbert Bowles, of the 
Philadelphia Friends Mission, Tokyo, is the 
greatest single factor making for the spirit of 
international peace in all Japan to-day. Only 
those who are close to the facts realize the 
potent force he has been in affecting Japanese 
opinion; for he is a truly modest man, with 
considerable skill and practice in evading the 
limelight. 

Japan is a jingoistic and warlike nation. 
It has always been preéminently military. 
Unlike China, it has never produced a great 
philosopher, but it has had many great war- 
riors. The valor and patriotism of its people 


are of world-wide repute. This land of fine 
fighters would seem like stony ground ior a 
peace propaganda. None the less, all close 
observers know that a great change has come 
over the spirit of Japan within a decade. 
There is now a peace party that is not only 
respectable but powerful as well. The Japan 
Peace Society is a national force to-day, with 
many ef the best names in the empire on its 
roll. The explanation !s, primarily, Gilbert 
Bowles and the trend of the time. He and 
his fellow Quakers established the society, 
keeping well in the background themselves. 


TWO PEACE SOCIETIES, AT WORK IN JAPAN 


Then, after this had become an assured 
success, he launched the American Peace 
Society in Japan, in which may be found the 
foremost American business men resident in 
that land, as well as, naturally, the mission- 
aries. These two organizations have done 
more to keep the peace, and promote a spirit 
of good will, between Japan and America 
than all the warships and honorary commis- 
sions put together. They have helped to 
hold Japan steady during the trying days of 
the war talk in America, and what Japan 
endured during this period is creditable to the 
self-restraint of a proud and confident people. 
In unsuspected ways, these peace sociéties 
have worked in both lands, to allay irritation 
and stimulate mutual understanding. No 
diplomat in Tokyo has been busier upon 
international affairs than this soft-spoken, 
apparently embarrassed representative of the 
Society of William Penn. He knows the way 
to editorial offices; and, what is far more diffi- 
cult, he knows how to avoid becoming a bore. 
Behind many of the functions in which Amer- 
ican visitors to Japan figure is his soft- 
stepping activity. Even the American press 
has unconsciously felt his influence: this arti- 
cle, all unknown to him, is one of the Bowles 
by-products! 

Both nations now fairly well understand 
that there will be no war between the United 
States and Japan; and that there never was 
any adequate reason for all the hysteria 
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PEACE-MAKING FORCES IN MODERN JAPAN 


(In the center is Count Okuma, and at his right is Gilbert Bowles, Quaker missionary and peace propagandist. They are 
surrounded by a class in sociology in Waseda University) 


which brought international relations almost 
to the breaking point. One line that Gilbert 
Bowles pursued effectively was to stimulate 
the thorough investigation of possible reasons 
for war; he is no blind partisan of a cause, 
and he must be “shown”’; a good college 
professor was lost’ when he became a mis- 
sionary. Like every other newspaper man, 
I fight shy of the one-ideaed, rose-spectacled 
reformer, who can see nothing upon the land- 
scape except his own pet reform. Gilbert 
Bowles is leagues removed from this. He 
acquired his American common sense upon 
the Iowa prairies; and I suspect that, if he 
wanted to, he could tell things about the 
seamy side of the Japanese that would keep 
Hobson in lecture material for a decade. But 
he preserves his wholesome sanity and 
charity, and in a multiplicity of ways (and 
ways are not wanting in Japan) he spends 
his energies in the helping of his adopted 
neighbors on toward the best of the West- 
ern ideals. 

We were calling one day upon Count Oku- 


ma, the greatest of Japan’s Elder Statesmen, 
one of the makers of New Japan, the founder 
of Waseda University, the political radical and 
democrat, the philosopher and historian. As 
we were leaving (after an interview made 
tediously long by the Count’s poor inter- 
preter, Bowles, who could have done the job 
better in less than half the time, never once 
showing a single wiggle of impatience), the 
Count accompanied us toward his famous 
garden, where a class in sociology from the 
university was being photographed on the 
lawn. ‘The students asked their patron to sit 
with them. The venerable statesman, who 
maintains his touch with youth, consented 
if his guests would keep him company. Thus 
it comes about that I am able to publish a 
portrait of the greatest Japanese friend of 
‘Peace on earth, good will to men,” of the 
strong-faced Quaker apostle of peace in 
Japan, and of a group of the leaders of the 
Japan of to-morrow, who look to victories in 
the field of social science and human brother- 
hood rather than on the field of battle. 


























REAR ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS 


(August 18, 1846—January 3, I912) 


It would not be easy to find an American 
who does not regard the record and ex- 
ploits of the late “Fighting Bob” Evans as 
putting him in the same general class with 
Porter, Farragut, Dewey, and the rest of our 
famous sea fighters. In the attack on Fort 
Fisher, in 1863, he received severe wounds 
from which he always suffered. He became 
known as “Fighting Bob” while at Valpa- 
raiso in 1891, when we were at odds with 
Chile. In the war with Spain he com- 


manded the battleship Jowa and received the 
defeated Admiral Cervera after the surrender. 
He commanded the Atlantic fleet on its 
memorable tour of the world in 1907-8, 
showing himself to be not only a-gallant 
fighter and efficient seaman, but an executive 
officer of unusual ability. ‘‘ Fighting Bob’s” 
success came from his simple, direct, ele- 
mental way of doing things. He was, truly, 
a man who, as Kipling once put it, “lived 
more stories than Zogbaum or I could invent.” 
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PRINCETON’S NEW PRESIDENT 


The election of Dr. John Grier Hibben as 
fourteenth president of Princeton Univer- 
sity ended an interregnum of more than a 
year, Woodrow Wilson having resigned the 
presidency in the autumn of 1910, while a 
candidate for Governor of New Jersey. Dr. 
Hibben, who is a Princeton graduate of the 
class of 1882, had served for twenty-one 
years as a member of the university faculty, 
beginning as an instructor in logic and psy- 
chology and five years later becoming Stuart 
Professor of Logic. He is the author of 
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several treatises on logic and is a popular lec- 
turer on philosophical and scientific thought. 
His sympathy with and intimate knowl- 
edge of Princeton undergraduate life seem 
to have been among the most effective argu- 
ments for his election to the presidency. It 
is believed that the new president will have 
the loyal and hearty support of the alumni 
in his efforts to extend the range of Prince- 
ton’s influence while maintaining the uni- 
versity’s ancient traditions. Dr. Hibben is 
an ordained Presbyterian clergyman. 
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YUAN SHIH-KAI AND THE CLOSING 


DAYS OF THE 


MANCHU 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


‘THE Peking of the Manchus is in the 

twilight. It is not as golden as the 
“yellow dusk” of the classic poets, some- 
thing ashen, deathly, sinister, pale, is smoth- 
ering the glimmers of broken and breaking 
halos round about the dragon throne. In 
this sundown hour of the Ta Tsing dynasty, 
there is one man who is playing the heroic 
réle of a Far Eastern Joshua. 

Yuan Shih-kai makes a striking figure, all 
the more because neither the deposed Regent, 
nor the present Dowager-Empress, nor yet 
many of the Manchu princes have any un- 
necessary love, natural or official, for Yuan. 
He is probably the bitterest foe of the dom- 
inant power behind the child Emperor, the 
Dowager-Empress. He was the man who 
condemned her to the withering mockery 
of perpetual widowhood. As if that were not 
enough, he also robbed her of the very hope 
of motherhood. For it was this Yuan who 
completed the work of wrecking the already 
delicate health of the late Emperor Kuanghsu, 
her husband, by dooming him to a hades 
beside which the blackest estate of a Mexican 
peon is a summer paradise. 

It is this unspeakable enemy of the reign- 
ing lady who is singled out of some four 
hundred millions of her subjects to play the 
desperate game of supporting the toppling 
Manchu throne. It is remarkable. But more 
striking still is this fact: Yuan is not a 
Manchu, but a Han—a real Chinese. Small 
wonder that the eyes of the world are upon 
him. And the question of the day seems to 
be: Who is this man, this solitary Titan? 


YUAN SHIH-KAI THE MAN 


Let us trace this singular figure to his cradle 
town. A tree called sendan, said an ancient 
scholar of China, is fragrant even in the days 
when it is nothing more than two leaves above 
the ground. 

Yuan was born in the modest town of 
Chengchau, near Changte-fu,in the Province 
of Honan. His family was as modest as the 
town in which it lived. It had no particular 
distinction, but, at the same time, was well- 
to-do. In his youth, Yuan was a common, 


ordinary, every-day bad boy. He was no 
scholar; quite the contrary. He drank 
more than he should; a respect for order 
did not agree with the warmth of his blood. 
In short, an altogether promising candidate 
was he for either an ambitious mandarin 
or a successful brigand. 

At about the age of nineteen, it became 
clear to him that his native home was not 
the most comfortable place for him, nor yet 
the most entertaining. At the time his uncle 
was Taotai of Tientsin. Yuan succeeded 
in smuggling himself out of his native town 
in Honan and making his way to Tientsin 
to his uncle. The Taotai did not seem 
any too enthusiastic to see him. He did 
the young relative a good turn, however. 
He sent the boy to Wu Chanching, who was 
then Viceroy of Shantung, with a note in 
which he begged the viceroy to give the boy 
the humblest possible task, that of a janitor, 
or sweeper of the barracks, or any other odd 
job, as his young relative was very fond of 
the company of soldiers. Viceroy Wu at 
one time served under Yuan’s uncle; he felt 
a measure of obligation. He therefore wel- 
comed Yuan into the bosom of his family. 
He did not make the boy sweep out the 
barracks of his soldiers. Instead, he treated 
Yuan precisely as one of his own sons, and 
gave him equal educational advantages under 
a private tutor. 

Soldiering seemed to have quite captured 
the young fancy of Yuan—which was some- 
thing remarkable. In China the profession 
of a fighting man was, at that time, hardly 
respectable. Perhaps, it was not so remark- 
able after all. There are some American 
boys, it has been said, who dream every 
night of a hackdriver’s whip. At any rate, 
Yuan was unique in his ambition. Stranger 
still, he did not get over it for a long time. 

When Governor Wu Changching was sent 
to Korea by Li Hungchang, we find Yuan 
a petty military officer accompanying his 
chief. There were more sleepless nights and 
wakeful days than usual in Korea just then. 
They were the Augustan age of Korean court 
intrigues. It was then and there that Yuan 
showed that the sendan tree is fragrant even 
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in its two-leaved days. There was something 
remarkable in his genius in sensing out the 
plots and counter plots of the Korean court. 
The way the young officer chased through 
the mazes of Korean politics amazed his 
chief, Wu. But there was another pair of 
eyes which watched Yuan much closer than 
the Chinese Resident Wu himself. Ma Liang 
was his name. He was one of the many 
younger lieutenants of Li Hungchang. 
It was the wily Li who sent this man to as- 
sist Governor Wu in his work as the Chinese 
Resident in Korea. When Ma returned to 
Tientsin, he spoke to Li Hungchang of the 
remarkable work of Yuan. After watching 
the young man’s performances for a while, 
Li Hungchang came to know Yuan better. 
The famous viceroy saw a good deal in the 
young man, so much so that Li spoke to 
Prince Kung about Yuan. That was the 
first time that Yuan’s name was heard at 
the Peking palace. 

Then a little later, Li Hungchang ap- 
pointed him the Resident Commissioner 
of Trade in Korea. That was his official 
title. In fact, he was the Minister Resi- 
dent wielding all the prerogatives and 
powers of a minister all the time—and fre- 
quently something more, a good deal more. 
It was he who kidnapped Taiwunkun, the 
father of the reigning king, carried him out of 
Korea into Tientsin and kept him there a 
prisoner as a hostage. Perhaps it is not 
quite correct to assert that Yuan also sowed 


the seeds of the China-Japan War of 1894-5; 
if he did he certainly was not alone in this. 
He had more than one able co-worker in 
the midnight work among his Chinese com- 
rades. But what his chief, Li Hungchang, 
did to him at the close of the war is a matter 
of public record, printed plainly even in the 
school histories. Li dropped Yuan into a 
temporary obscurity, as though he wanted to 
show what he thought of his work in Korea, and 
the bitter fruits it bore to the humiliation of 
that hot-house paradise of vanity called China. 

This would seem to show that Yuan did 
something more than a mere yeoman’s work 
in bringing about the Chinese disaster in 
Korea. And there was nothing strange in 
this or improbable. Neither was he original 
in this little scheme. He is not the first son 
of the “blue-clouds climbing” race who 
looked upon an international war with a pair 
of eyes not of those of a peace apostle of to- 
day. He believed in his native country; its 
bigness, its history, its capacity—which was 
altogether patriotic and commendable— 
especially in backing her against a little 
“sawed-off” thing like Japan. To him the 
war did not look like blood; it looked like 
Jacob’s ladder—with no wrestling with a 
Mighty One in the foreground. All he had 
to do was to climb it to ambition’s heaven. 
Every prospect pleased him, and he went 
ahead. After having been dropped into the 
shade by his chief, he did not remain there 
long. 
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THE CHINESE Emperor: ‘‘Oh, Yuan, my poor rocking-horse!” 
Yuan Suin Kat: ‘Let's see if we cannot mend it with this mixture of blood 


and diplomacy.” 


From Amsierdammer (Amsterdam) 
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Yuan was happy in his friends. They 
were among the ablest lieutenants in Li 
Hungchang’s camp. The ablest and most 
influential man with Li was Sheng Hsuan- 
huai, the man who later, in 1911, as Minis- 
ter of Posts and Communications, negotiated 
the famous ‘Four-Power Loan,” launched 
the scheme for the nationalization of rail- 
ways, by far the stronger member of the last 
cabinet under the Regent Prince Chun, and 
whom the Peking Government sacrificed to 
satisfy the Szechuan discontent (all in vain). 
Sheng talked to his chief, Viceroy Li, about 
Yuan. Reconciliation was brought about. 


Schaller did that, together with Munthe, a 
Norwegian. These men were the real creators 
of the force which became famous as the 
Army of the North. When Yuan took it 
over, it was composed of about 5000 men, 
and was under the command of Hu Yunmei. 
Under Yuan it was gradually increased in 
number to about 12,500. 


CLIMBING THE BLUE CLOUDS 
From this time on Yuan’s rise under Li 


Hungchang’s powerful patronage was phe- 
nomenal. What was more signifi@ant by 









































YUAN SHIH-KAI, THE “STRONG MAN” OF CHINA 


Li appointed Yuan to superintend the new 
army. The Chinese-Japanese war had wiped 
clean the somewhat clouded spectacles of 
Viceroy Li and in his interest in the new army 
there was a new meaning. 

This, then, was the way Yuan came to 
take a leading part in the formation of the 
new army of China. Not that he personally 
took an active part in drilling the men, in 
arming them, or in whipping them into an 
efficient force. He was too much of a Chinese 
official for that. He could not have done the 
work if he had wished. He had not the proper 
qualifications. A German drill master called 


far, he proved to be an apt pupil under the 
wily old viceroy in the ways darker than any 
poet (except, perhaps those of China) has 
ever dreamed, and in the tricks that were not 
at all vain, but profitable. Li Hungchang, 
in his day, often came into contact with the 
foreigner. Officially he had to do it, and in 
the end shrewdly came to see that “foreign 
barbarians” had their uses, and very perti- 
nent ones for the China of the day. 

Yuan went through the same course. 
Yuan had never been out of China. There 
are people who speak of his pro-foreign pro- 
gram as something wonderful. But it is not; 
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he really came in contact with foreigners of 
all nationalities in those history-making days 
at Tientsin. He came to see the need of 
many things Occidental, not because of an 
academic training or of the picturesque 
interest of a tourist, but through the logic 
of necessity. 

The war with Japan was an object-lesson 
which he never for one moment forgot. And 
in the years following the war, we see Yuan 
in the camp of the progressives. It was then 
that he shared the confidence of Kang Yuwei 
and other leaders of the reform movement. 
At the same time, the fact stood out big 
enough for Kang Yuwei and his fellow re- 
formers to read. Had they taken the trouble 
to analyze this dreamer of the Blue Clouds, 
ever ready to dance to the pipings of oppor- 
tunity—that it was largely through Prince 
Ching and Junglu, the favorite nephew of the 
late Dowager-Empress Tzehsi, that Yuan won 
the favors of Her Imperial Majesty. But 
the generous comradeship in the great work 
of assisting at China’s rebirth made Kang 
Yuwei and his Emperor look upon Yuan 
through a halo brightly. It is also true that, 
when the late Empress-Dowager made Junglu 
Viceroy of Chili province, and generalissimo 
of the Peiyang army, she at the same time 
gave the actual command of the armed force 
to Yuan. And this act proclaimed to every 
one about Peking that the Empress was at her 
wonted trick of keeping the balance of power 
in giving the control of the metropolitan 
province to her favorite nephew, a pure blood 
Manchu and purer hearted conservative, and 
at the same time in supplying his ambition 
with a brake in the person of progressive 
Yuan, for without the consent, codperation, 
and knowledge of Yuan, Junglu could not 
use his position and his armed force in over- 
awing the capital. From such facts as these 
Kang Yuwei and his Emperor evidently took 
Yuan at his word. 

The awakening came in September, 1808. 
Emperor Kuanghsu’s’ reform edicts had 
thrown out of lucrative offices a host of 
Manchu parasites. The cleaning of this 
ancient Augean stable brought forth two 
very excellent fruits. It made for public 
economy and it resulted in official efficiency. 

A dreadful howl from the fat grafters rose 
to highheaven. The six membersof the Board 
of Rites whom the Emperor had thrown 
out of jobs for daring to violate His Imperial 
command in opening a memorial which should 
have been presented in a sealed envelope, went 
in a body to the Dowager-Empress at Iho 
Park and wept real tears at her feet. They 


begged Her Majesty to return to power and 
save the ship of state from “that boy”? who 
was wrecking it. 

When Emperor Kuanghsu was toid of 
the activities of his enemies, he saw that the 
hour for decisive action had struck. He 
sent for Yuan, who came from Tientsin. 
The Emperor gave him a personal and pri- 
vate audience. Nothing can indicate the 
implicit confidence his imperial master re- 
posed in the fidelity and loyalty of Yuan, 
more touchingly, more eloquently than His 
Majesty’s own action at that fateful audience. 
He told Yuan to go back to Tientsin, in all 
haste, dispose of Junglu, the nominal com- 
mander-in-chief of the Northern Army and 
the great favorite of the Dowager-Empress, 
come to Peking with all his 12,500 men, 
surround the Iho Park in such an effective 
manner that no outsider could communicate 
with the Dowager-Empress without his knowl- 
edge and keep her under guard till the Em- 
peror and his fellow reformers should have 
done with the foundation work of establish- 
ing the New China. 

Yuan received the imperial command 
without the slightest sign of protest. He left 
the imperial presence with the solemn pledge 
to fulfill it. Then he went straight to Junglu 
and told him everything, showed him the 
imperial order. Instead of putting Junglu 
in chains under lock in the center of picked 
and trusted guards, he left with him the im- 
perial order. Yuan betrayed the Emperor; 
he blasphemed the one sacred thing between 
man and man; violated his master’s confi- 
dence. Coming as it did, out of a palace, 
out of that immemorial hot-house of gilded 
deceit and intrigues, from that catacomb of 
murdered, mutilated faiths, the Forbidden 
City of Peking, this mark of imperial confi- 
dence ought to have been quite enough to 
move the heart of a demon or a mon- 
ster. Not Yuan’s, however. Perhaps he 
was too conscientious a man to carry out a 
command of the Emperor without first 
receiving an order from his immediate 
chief, Junglu. It may be that his nice 
sense of duty made him think he had no 
right to obey the Emperor without Junglu’s 
consent. 

At any rate, this nice conscientiousness 
paid Yuan well. The Dowager-Empress re- 
warded him for this traitorous act with 
the junior vice-presidency of the Board of 
Works and in December, 1899, when she was 
obliged to take away Yuhsien from Shantung 
viceroyalty because cf his friendly attitude 
toward the so-called “ Boxers,”’ she appointed 
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Yuan in his place as acting Governor of 
Shantung. In 1900, he was raised to the full 
dignity of the governor of the province. 


GAINING THE ESTEEM AND FRIENDSHIP OF 
FOREIGNERS 


It was his attitude and actions during the 
“Boxer” days that gained Yuan an inter- 
national reputation and the friendly esteem 
of the foreigners both in and out of China. It 
was he who succeeded in gaining the news of 
the safety of the legation people at Peking. 
At the time Peking was absolutely cut off. 
No one seemed to know what had happened 
to the foreigners at the capital. Yuan got 
the news through a secret channel, and trans- 
mitted it to Washington through the Ameri- 
can consul-general at Shanghai. It was on 
this information that Secretary Hay and 
others planned the now famous march of the 
allies to Peking. Her Majesty the Dowager- 
Empress was finally won over to the “‘ Boxer”’ 
side, but not Yuan. He was for the foreigner, 
ever against the “Boxers.” He went nat- 
urally with the winning side. 

It was in the early days of the “Boxer” 
uprising, while he was governor of Shan- 
tung province, that Yuan invited a number 
of ‘‘ Boxer” leaders to his official yamen, to a 
banquet. He fed them well at the dinner. 
Liquor flowed freely and men’s tongues were 
loosened. The “Boxer” leaders were bom- 
bastic as only Chinese can be bombastic, 
over the magic power they claimed for their 
comrades and themselves. They boasted that 
neither the swords nor bullets of the foreign 
barbarians’ rifles could touch them. 

Yuan inclined his ears to all this “conch- 
shell blowing” with evident pleasure and at 
the height of their boasting took them at 
their word. He requested his guests to step 
outside and stand in a row so that they could 
prove this miraculous power. The half- 
tipsy revelers staggered to their feet and 
stood against a wall. Yuan called in his 
soldiers. He told them to load their rifles 
with ball cartridges and fire at his guests 
point blank. The result was a bloody one. 
This masacre of his dinner guests has been 
commented upon by a large number of for- 
eign writers, including some missionaries, 
as very clever,—at once dramatic, fair 
and admirable. It was certainly a star chap- 
ter in the book of practical applied logic. 
There seems to be some question, however, 
whether this sort of thing should be chron- 
icled in a book of ethics —or even a heathen 
book of etiquette. 
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Yuan’s willingness to permit Professor C. 
D. Tenny to establish a public school sys- 
met in Tientsin while he was the viceroy of 
the metropolitan province; his work in im- 
proving the streets of Tientsin, in lighting 
them, etc., and his attitude toward Adjutant- 
General J. M. N. Munthe, the Norwegian 
instructor and drill master of his new army, 
won him applause and approval from for- 
eigners. So it came about that, in the days 
which followed the “Boxer” trouble, foreign- 
ers as well as the Peking court began to look 
upon Yuan as “the strong man” of China. 

For a time, it did seem as though there 
were no clouds on his ever brightening hori- 
zon. People spoke of him as Li Hungchang 
II. As a matter of fact, at the beginning of 
the year 1906, Yuan was much more powerful 
than the old Viceroy Li ever had been. He 
was the Viceroy of Chili, head of the Peiyang 
army and navy administrations, Associate 
High Commissioner of the Army Reorganiza- 
tion Council, Vice-Commissioner of the 
Peking Banner Corps Reorganization Bureau, 
Associate Director of the Tientsin-Chinkiang 
Railway, and Associate Commissioner of 
Tariff Revision. He had received the Yellow 
Riding Jacket in 1902, and the three-eyed 
peacock’s feather in 1907. 


YUAN’S METHODS OF CLIMBING 


Much more interesting than the mere 
recital of the official positions he held is the 
study of the “how” and the “why” he at- 
tained them. How could he do all this? 
Why did he succeed? And why has he failed 
in the end? 

Yuan’s methods in boosting himself have 
not been fanciful and poetic. They are as 
effective as his own make-up. When he saw 
that a war between China and Japan over 
Korea would afford him a ready-made ele- 
vator, he did not increase his office hours at 
Seoul to prevent it. It may be that in the 
eye of his imagination, he did see a hundred 
thousand men murdering as many others 
who had never done them harm, or thought 
a single hard thought against them, who had 
never even known each other. He might have 
seen the wreck of fifty thousand young lives 
clotting alien gutters and whitening with 
their bones the alien dust under a strange 
moon. He might have heard the wails of ten 
thousand widows and the cries of orphans 
unnumbered. If he saw and heard these 
things, they do not seem to have made half 
as much impression upon him as stage blood 
and stage tears. His eyes were just then tco 
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busily engaged with the sight of the radiant 
ladder which the war presented to his aspira- 
tions, to see anything else. 

When he saw that by condemning no less a 
person than the “Son of Heaven” to a Hades 
worse than a thousand deaths, he could win 
the smile of the winning side, he did not 
hesitate one second. When in 1900 he saw 
that the foreign powers were bound to come 
out victors, he invited the Boxer leaders 
to a dinner, let them brag like the idiots they 
were, and had them shot down like so many 
dogs, in the most dramatic and conclusive 
and effective manner—for the purpose of 
advertising his own precious friendship 
for foreigners. When he saw that if the Em- 
press-Dowager Tzehsi died before Emperor 
Kuanghsu, it was not good for the glory—and 
incidentally also the health—of a certain very 
high official dear to him, Yuan—so at least 
says the rumor in which the people who 
should know put their trust—made a gift 
of 33,000 taels to the physician attending the 
Emperor. It was, of course, a wise and ad- 
mirable course—perhaps it might have been 
called murder in self-defense. 


YUAN’S ONE BLUNDER 


How comes it, then, that so clever an artist 
in the art and science of looking after “‘ Num- 
ber One” should be found to-day playing 
the fanciful réle—for the times have changed 
since the days of Joshua—of a prophet com- 
manding the declining sun of the Manchu to 
stand still upon the Far Eastern Gibeon? 
Yuan himself knows! Perhaps that eternal 
humorist known among the children of men 
by the name of Fate knows it better than 
Yuan himself. We may perhaps be permitted 
to venture a guess: 

When the call came from Peking on the 
heels of revolutionary successes he accepted 
it, after due and decorous hesitation, thinking 
somewhat in this wise: If the Hankow rebels 
and their revolt turn out to be like a hundred 
other uprisings which preceded it; if they 
become, as they are very apt to do, a house 
divided against itself after a few months of 
feverish agitation, then Yuan can turn to the 
Manchu throne and the Regent, Prince Chun 
(who had given him a little vacation on ac- 
count of “rheumatism of the leg”) and ask 
politely but firmly te see who happened to 
be the savior cf the Manchu dynasty. He 
- knew that the government forces were su- 
perior to the revolutionary ones at Hankow, 
provided always that government forces had 
the necessary food and ammunition. That, 


of course, was simply a question of money. 
And with his tremendous international repu- 
tation, he must have thought it a rather 
easy matter to float a foreign loan for what- 
ever amount might be needed to carry on the 
campaign—more especially because the main- 
tenance of the Manchu dynasty was as 
important to the foreign capital of more than 
$725,000,000 already invested in China as it 
was to himself. But even if an impossibility 
came true and the rebels succeeded, he would 
be still safe. He should have it in the hollow 
of his hands to depose the Manchu ruler, 
and, deposing him, he could turn to the 
revolutionary countrymen of his—always 
remembering that Yuan is a Han, not a 
Manchu—and politely but firmly request 
them to notice whose hand it was that pushed 
off the last of the Manchus from the dragon 
throne! 

And to-day? The premier of the great 
empire of China is a virtual prisoner in Pe- 
king, the target of the bitter hatred and deep 
suspicions of the present Dowager-Empress 
and the Manchu princes. His very life is 
in danger every waking and sleeping moment. 
He sleeps and eats but little. He goes 
about unshaved. 

Who or what has put him where he is? 
His own well-nigh miraculous shrewdness, 
nothing else. Thus the world at large is 
given a fine chance of seeing what human cun- 
ning, and that at its wiliest, amounts to in 
the eternal scheme of things. 

What is the meaning of it all? It is an old, 
old story and simple as a, b, c—the old is 
passing away and the new is coming into its 
own. The fall or rise of Yuan Shih-kai or of 
any other individual means but little. Even 
the rise or passing away of a nation usually 
finds its mausoleum within a few pages of 
history. It is the passing of an ideal that is so 
pregnant with significance. In China to-day 
the old ideal of a mandarin—the peerless 
master of the gentle art of squeeze—the 
moss-grown ideal of statesmanship repre- 
sented by Li Hungchang and by his even 
abler pupil, Yuan, who out-Li-ed Li, is pass- 
ing away. It means that the ideal of govern- 
ment represented by the Manchu and the 
Forbidden City is obsolete now; to be labeled 
quite out of tune with the times, that Yuan 
Shih-kai or one million Yuan Shih-kais can no 
longer command the sun of Manchu absolut- 
ism to stand still upon the far Eastern hills. 
The Shanghai Republic and Dr. Sun’s Nan- 
king may or may not éndure. But that the 
new China is here,—that much is as ap- 
parent as are the heavens and the earth. 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
BY ARTHUR FARWELL 





HAMMERSTEIN’S MAGIC HAT IN LONDON 
(Cartoon by Robert Carter in the Globe, of New York) 


ITHIN the space of the last three 
years the name of Oscar Hammerstein, 
whose London Opera House was successfully 
launched on the 13th of last November, has 
well-nigh come to be a symbol—the inter- 
esting point is to determine of just what—to 
the American people. It is not the operatic 
world alone, nor even the much broader musi- 
cal world by itself, that regards him as a sig- 
nificant personality. Something in the na- 
ture of the man, as revealed in his touch upon 
affairs; something beyond his achievement, 
intrinsically considered, has lifted him to the 
rank and distinction of a national figure, 
albeit now an expatriated one. 

There have been successful American oper- 
atic impresarios before Mr. Hammerstein, 
but none within the horizon of American life, 
it would seem, whose name has stood, as his 
does, as representative of qualities so pecu- 
liarly attractive to Americans of his time. 
The one who finds the secret of the uniquc 
regard in which he is held, and the circum- 
stances which have made his name one to 
conjure with, is likely ‘to hit upon certain in- 
teresting facts with respect to American 
ideals of the day. 


The fact which gives a startling and phe- 
nomenal aspect to Mr. Hammerstein’s per- 
sonality is that but a few years since he was 
a showman in Harlem, quite unknown to 
fame, while to-day he is the projector, builder, 
owner, and sole manager of a new and mag- 
nificent opera house in London, the brilliant 
success of which has been one of the sensa- 
tions of the year. Americans are quick to 
ask, what manner of man is it who is able to 
accomplish such a feat? 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA ACHIEVEMENTS 


Once well in his seven-league boots—or per- 
haps his famous old-fashioned, flat-rimmed, 
Parisian top hat is the article of apparel that 
has worked the magic—Mr. Hammerstein 
strode rapidly from the one condition to the 
other, with varying fortune in his different 
enterprises. In 1893 his theatrical restless- 
ness led him to strike out from his Harlem 
Opera House and Columbus Theater in 
Harlem, and to build his first “Manhattan 
Opera House.” This was on Thirty-fourth 
Street, the same thoroughfare on which his 
subsequent opera house of the same name 
was built. It lasted two weeks, and after- 
ward became Koster and Bial’s Music Hall. 
The Olympia, now the New York Theater, 
was his next venture, and for a period was 
very successful as a first-class music hall. 
Three more enterprises now intervened,— 
the Victoria, the Belasco Theater, and Lew 
Fields’ Theater, the first of which is still 
under Mr. Hammerstein’s management. 

Then of a sudden, in December, 1906, New 
York became aware of the fact that it had a 
second temple of grand opera, the Manhattan 
Opera House, built and run by one man on 
his own capital, in open competition with the 
venerable Metropolitan Opera House, which 
was backed by a solid phalanx of million- 
aires. - The incredible initiative and the 
lively sporting spirit exhibited by Mr. Ham- 
merstein in this David-and-Goliath encoun- 
ter instantaneously made him a figure in 
New York life. The aforementioned straight- 
rimmed silk hat, his five-cent cigar, his sub- 
stantial physiognomy, became fertile and 
frequent themes for the cartoonist, and his 
laconic remarks were current conversational 
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coin about town. The proverbial green bay 
tree did not flourish more happily than his 
Manhattan Opera House. While this was 
at the height of its career, Mr. Hammerstein, 
now the “Opera King,” erected the $1,200,- 
ooo Philadelphia Opera House, which was 
opened in November, 1908. In April, rg10, 
Mr. Hammerstein startled the musical world 
by selling the Philadelphia Opera House and 
all his contracts with artists for that and the 
Manhattan Opera House, as well as all scen- 
ery, costumes, etc., to Mr. E. T. Stotesbury 
of Philadelphia, representing the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York and certain 
interests in Philadelphia. Through this 
transaction, Mr. Stotesbury became a direc- 
tor in the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
the New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
opera companies came into affiliation. Mr. 
Hammerstein received two million dollars 
and agreed to withdraw entirely from the 
local field of grand opera. 


THE INVASION OF ENGLAND 


With the operatic anchor thus weighed, 
Mr. Hammerstein sailed, quite literally, in 
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quest of new worlds to conquer, alighting, 
as it happened in this case, upon the old, 
where he announced his intention of invading 
London itself, and giving up-to-date opera 
under the very shadow of the venerable 
Covent Garden Opera House. This inten- 
tion was materialized in the recently opened 
London Opera House, the building being 
completed, as is usual with Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s opera houses, a few minutes before the 
raising of the curtain on the first performance. 

The British public is, an obstinate one, 
tradition-loving, and not to be taken off its 
feet by novelties; but the developments have 
shown that Mr. Hammerstein has _ been 
studious of his new public and sagacious in 


the nature of his appeal, and the London 


venture, inaugurated under the most brilliant 
auspices, has gone forward with every evi- 
dence and promise of substantial success. 
The London Opera House was founded on a 
policy of good operatic presentation, and not 
upon one of attracting by means of singers of 
established fame. It has in fact made the 
fame of its principals, giving Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s New York discovery, Orville Harrold, 
tenor, his first adequate opportunity, and 
serving as the ladder of fame for Felice Lyne, 
a young and hitherto unknown soprano, who 
comes from Kansas City. 


WHAT MR. HAMMERSTEIN TRIES TO DO 


If Mr. Hammerstein has any “rules for 
success,’ he has neither preached them nor 
put them into a book for the edification of 
ambitious youth. He is not a moralist; 
neither is he an idealist, otherwise than in 
his desire to give, not like Barnum, the 
“‘oreatest show on earth,” but the best show. 
He does not unduly affect the artistic ideal, 
and takes no more pride in giving the best 
possible opera because it is good art than be- 
cause it is good business. He is not obsessed 
with the thought that his reputation as the 
“Opera King” depends upon putting up a 
front of pretentious interest in operatic art 
and keeping business in the background. 
When his London Opera House was under 
way, and someone asked him if he was en- 
gaging singers for it, he answered, “No, I am 
engaging bricklayers.”’ 

If Mr. Hammerstein has anything that 
can be regarded as a fundamental principle 
of success, it is the use of a vast deal of com- 
mon sense, which quality, we have been as- 
sured by an eminent English scholar, though 
of a different degree, is of the same nature 
as genius. Common sense is based upon a 
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knowledge of common humanity. Highly 
cultivated and artistic humanity is not 
common, but rare humanity. Such a human- 
ity is highly specialized and diversified, and 
if too far cut off from contact with the com- 
mon life of common men, as is apt to be the 
case, it is animated by very particular and 
unshared wants, and more especially by un- 
true and fantastic notions of what men in the 
mass are. A popular appeal to cultivated 
men is practically a contradiction in terms. 
It is the man who sees in cultivated men the 
common thing, the thing common to all men, 
who understands the secret of a broad human 
appeal; that is, an appeal which shall include 
both men of cultivation and so-called com- 
mon humanity. 


STILL A SHOWMAN 


It may well be thought that Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s greatest source of power lies in this, 
that despite the fact that he is an “Opera 
King,” dealing with society in its most bril- 
liant aspect, he never for an instant for- 
gets that even with these bediamonded box- 
holders, as well as with lovers of operatic art 


for the art’s sake, he must still be the show- 
man, as in Harlem in the earlier days. There 
is no iota of difference in the principle of 
giving a high-class show to high-ups and a 
common show to common folk. A show is a 
show, and people are people, the world over. 
It is the same thing, in kind, that takes one 
man into a Harlem vaudeville and another 
into the Metropolitan Opera. The man who 
knows this is in a far better way of producing 
and maintaining successful grand opera than 
the man who expects to establish it on the 
basis of a devotion to operatic art. The 
artistic aspect will take its place in the scheme 
in due proportion, but if it is permitted to 
interfere with the broad principles of show- 
giving, it means certain failure. 

Mr. Hammerstein has succeeded by the 
same law by which the projectors of the New 
Theater in New York have failed, just as 
iron floats by the same law by which it sinks 
—the law of displacement. Shape the very 
iron which otherwise would sink, into the 
form of a bowl or the hull of a ship, and it 
floats. And in the same manner, shape the 
very substance of art which in an abstract art 
sense would not be supported by the people, 
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into a show, conforming it to the laws of 
show-giving, and there will be no trouble in 
floating it. 

Abraham Lincoln is the foremost American 
exponent of the principle which has guided 
Oscar Hammerstein to heights of power. 
Never to forget that however high one may 
rise one is still common man, i. e., homo, and 
that one’s associates are common men in the 
same sense (whatever else they may be be- 
sides), is to possess the common sense that 
amounts to genius. One is greatly aided in 
the exercise of this principle by the happy 
circumstance of having risen from the peo- 
ple. The man born to riches, culture, and 
fashion is apt to find it easier to pass through 
the eye of a needle than to travel that diffi- 
cult path which leads from such a condition 
to the understanding of common humanity. 
To be able to “rise from the people” at all 
implies the high development of certain in- 
dividual qualities. In Mr. Hammerstein’s 
case, these present themselves primarily in 
an extraordinary power and courage of 
initiative, coupled with an equally remark- 
able capacity to carry out large enterprises 
single-handed, at the same time keeping a 
grip on their every detail. His famous 
“Board of Managers,” consisting entirely 
of himself, has furnished another theme for 
the cartoonists. 

Not less noteworthy has been his power to 
perceive and grasp opportunity. This re- 
vealed itself strikingly in the establishment 
of the Manhattan Opera House in New York. 
For years the Metropolitan Opera House 
had been the battle-field of the forces of 
German and Italian opera. So long had 
these forces waged war in New York, and so 
long had the attention of the people been 
directed to that war as the only issue in 
opera, that the development of a remarkable 
opera and music-drama in France had been 
almost wholly overlooked. This latter-day 
French operatic art was represented neither by 
“Faust” nor “Carmen,” which, with an occa- 
sional work by Massenet, were about the only 
French operas to be heard in New York. Mr. 
Hammerstein leaped into this breach with 
Charpentier’s “Louise” and Debussy’s “ Pél- 
leas et Mélisande,” which, as the most strik- 
ing and sensational productions of the new 
France, attracted national attention to him 
as a pioneer. To the potency of this action 
was added the brilliancy of the achievement 
of Miss Mary Garden in both operas. With 
other French novelties of opera, notably 
those of Bruneau and Massenet, and with the 
dazzling vocal presentations of the old Italian 
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operas by Mme. Tetrazzini, not to mention 
the excellent singing of his corps of artists 
throughout, including, Bonci, Renaud, Gili- 
bert, and Dalmores, Mr. Hammerstein’s 
place as a power in opera was assured. 

Should one seek to pin down the particular 
characteristics or methods which have en- 
abled Mr. Hammerstein to command such 
great financial resources, he will find them 
distressingly elusive. The indefinable quality 
of genius enters here. It may be said, how- 
ever, that he could never have accomplished 
such a thing in his field, had he lacked the 
qualities of strong practical common sense, 
coupled with reliability, initiative, daring, 
and the power to analyze situations and seize 
opportunities. 

A series of successes such as those which 
Mr. Hammerstein has achieved would in 
themselves attract world-wide attention, 
without any added glamour derived from the 
personal element. To realize, however, that 
Mr. Hammerstein adds to his fame as a sur- 
passingly successful man, a personal popular- 
ity as wide as two continents, is to gain a 
truer perspective upon his stature. Time was 
when ability sufficed to lift one to the highest 
stations in life. That, however, was in the 
dark ages that preceded the discovery of 
“personality.” Miss Mary Garden tells us 
that at the beginning of her career she was 
assured that “if she could provide the voice 
and the personality,” there would be no 
difficulty in having the matters of education 
and training taken care of. The fundamental 
requirements to-day are similar for anyone 
engaging in an enterprise which appeals to 
the public, from politics to opera-giving. Mr. 
Hammerstein provided the “ voice”—which 
may stand as a symbol of any primary gift or 
talent—and the personality. 

The American of to-day admires the man 
who puts the game before the stakes. The 
true financial sportsman (not the stock- 
gambler, be it understood) has outclassed the 
scheming millionaire in the race for person- 
ality. The American is a “forty-niner” still, 
at heart, and Mr. Hammerstein has given 
him the greatest public exhibition of financial 
sportsmanship which he has seen in many 
a day. Ina world of financial mystery and 
intrigue, his bold ventures have stood forth 
like oases upon a desert. It is small wonder 
that Oscar Hammerstein is hailed as a man 
of the time. He performs a service for the 
people. He fulfills the old American require- 
ment of success. Beyond this, he provides 
in generous measure that which is peremptor- 
ily demanded by the new age—personality. 














MR. PULITZER’S IDEALS FOR THE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


BY G. W. HOSMER, M.D. 


[The late Joseph Pulitzer, prior to the making of his will, had set aside a fund of $1,000,000 to be 
given to Columbia University for the establishment of a school for journalism. His will, which bears 
the date of April 16, 1904, ratifies this gift, together with a second bequest of $1,000,000 to the university 
subject to certain conditions. In addition, the will creates certain prizés and scholarships, and names 
the members of an advisory board to which the direction of the school is to be entrusted. Many features 
of the project had been discussed by Mr. Pulitzer himself, and by journalists like the late Hammond: 
Lamont of the New York Evening Post, but the actual realization of such plans as had been matured 
was deferred until after the founder’s death. Meanwhile, in nearly a score of American universities, 
courses in journalism, which cover at least a part of the ground, have already been established. The 
University of Chicago was a pioneer in offering such courses, while at Cornell and Wisconsin similar 
instruction has been given for several years, and the Universities of Missouri and Washington each 
maintain a distinct professional school, providing a four years’ course in the science and art of news- 
_ paper making. In these institutions newspapers are regularly edited and published by the students. 
In the following article Dr. Hosmer describes from intimate knowledge Mr. Pulitzer’s ideals and purpose 
in creating this unexampled endowment at Columbia for the training of future journalists—THE Ep1Tor.] 








ME: JOSEPH PULITZER saw clearly and 
conscientiously the public relationships 
of the newspaper press and even held that 
in one aspect of the case the press stood alone. 
His words were: “It is not too much to say 
that the press is theonly great organized force 
which is actively and as a body upholding 
the standard of civic righteousness. The press 
alone makes the public interests its own.” 
‘President Taft has said: ‘The close rela- 
tion between journalism and politics and 
the carrying on of a government, no one 
who has been in the slightest degree familiar 
with the cause of popular government can 
ignore.” He said further: “The press is 
essential to our civilization and plays an un- 
official but vital réle in the affairs of govern- 
ment.” By the press Mr. Taft intended the 
newspaper press. His words parallel an 
earlier opinion of a famous statesman. Mr. 
George Canning, Prime Minister of England 
over eighty years ago,said: “He who, specu- 
lating on the British constitution, should omit 
from his enumeration the mighty power of 
public opinion, embodied in a free press, 
which pervades and checks and perhaps in 
the last resort nearly governs the whole, 
would give but an imperfect view of the 
government of England.” Here are two inter- 
esting opinions—one declaring the vital part 
of the press in government, the other rec- 
ognizing that in the last resort it is perhaps 
the controlling part. 
“What is everybody’s business,” said Mr. 
Pulitzer, “is nobody’s business—except the 
journalist’s. It ishis by adoption. But for 


his care almost every reform would fall still- 
born. He holds officials to their duty. He 
exposes secret schemes of plunder. He pro- 
motes every hopeful plan of progress. With- 
out him public opinion would be shapeless and 
dumb. Our republic and its press will rise or 
fall together. An able, disinterested, public- 
spirited press, with trained intelligence to 
know the right and courage to do it, can 
preserve that public virtue without which 
popular government is a sham and a mock- 
ery.” He thus added to the conception of 
the press as a great moral and intellectual 
force the conception that it is a disinter- 


ested force and is concerned only for the 


right—as this means for the public welfare. 

In the development of political history 
there will thus come forward, as the world 
has seen, agencies unknown to the constitu- 
tional system that may dispute supremacy 
with the recognized authority—and it is 
neither new nor strange that with us the 
newspaper press should assume that char- 
acter. But the relation of the press to the 
government, great in influence already, will 
be greater in the years to come: and because 
of this fact the state of the press is a public 
concern. An agency that can be or become 
thus powerful in the state; that may through 
concentration of opinion and the develop- 
ment of ideas revolutionize the public policy 
—to which no extreme effect of influence is 
impossible—is an agency to be taken into 
consideration by thoughtful men; and every 
good citizen may naturally inquire, who and 
what are the men behind the agency that 
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may wield all this power? Are the men who 
stand for journalism up to the level of this 
great responsibility? Mr. Pulitzer had this 
matter much in mind. 

He had had a constant part in newspaper 
activities during forty-four years. He was a 
subordinate for thirteen years and a pro- 
prietor for thirty-one years. He had had 
forced upon his attention in all those years 
the qualities and aptitudes of the newspaper 
men of his time. He knew their superabun- 
dance of natural capacity, their invincible 
energy, their sagacity, wit, wisdom, humor; 
their proud spirit and integrity; but he had 
seen that the working value of all these 
attributes was everywhere diminished,— 
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of journalism. In this the proposition was to 
attain a public advantage by changing the 
old way of recruiting the newspaper forces— 
and providing a better way. Here the 
thought was to open a new opportunity to 
the young men of the country at the moment 
when they are looking about with some 
wonder as to the path by which they may 
make their way in the world, and to fix their 
attention at that critical time upon the possi- 
bilities of the newspaper craft or profession; 
to show the advantage of that pursuit, com- 
pared with law or medicine, or the engineer- 
ing occupations; as demanding fewer years 
of preparation for a start, affording earlier 
remunerative opportunities, and leading ulti- 
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sometimes destroyed,— for want of the train- 
ing that is commonly regarded as a necessary 
condition of the practice of a profession. 
From all his experience as a reporter, a corre- 
spondent, a working editor, and a proprietor, 
he was convinced that the world of news- 
paper men did not stand on such a level as 
to make improvement impossible. He judged 
them sometimes for merely technical inade- 
quacy, but oftener with regard to the larger 
obligations of an organization concerned in a 
great duty to the public. He thought that 
Congress, Senates, Legislatures and Courts 
may be filled with the small tools of political 
bosses, but the newspapers should be made 
by bigger men. 

So came the thought of reform—and of 
the method—and the project of the school 


mately to a full share in the prizes of life, in 
personal distinction, fame or fortune, and 
perhaps by doing this to recruit the news- 
paper ranks with men prepared in a larger 
degree by education for their duties and an- 
imated by a high purpose. In every country 
the hope of the future is in that torrent of 
early enthusiasm that streams out of the 
schools on its way to the colleges: the high- 
minded boys—alert, clear-headed, ardent— 
who are to be the strong men of the future. 
The hope was to tap that grand source in 
favor of journalism, to divide all that vital 
energy and intelligence with the older pro- 
fessions, that the country might have the 
benefit of it through the press, and of course 
to provide a thoroughly sound instruction in 
all those things involved in journalism that 
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may be taught in a college—things that are 
technical as well as things of the larger scale 
in a well-digested scheme of education. The 


intention was to make the students thoroughly 
well-prepared men in every particular that 
is within the scope of well-planned instruction. 
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make the great man in any occupation; but 
they make the way easier for that man who 
is always exceptional, and they make the 
average man equal to average occasions; 
and the average man, as he is always with 
us, is upon the whole the more important 
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Much clamor of objection was raised 
against the proposition and the chorus was 
heard across the continent to the effect that 
you cannot produce in a school annual crops 
of great! journalists. Nobody, however, had 
said that that could be done—certainly not 
Mr.. Pulitzer. Professional schools do not 


quantity. Noschool can give a man qualities. 

Mr. Pulitzer said: ‘‘No college can give 
imagination, initiative, impulse, enthusiasm, 
a sense of humor or irony. These things 
must be inborn. But would not such inborn 
qualities be developed and strengthened in 
the atmosphere of the proposed college ? 
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Is the most exacting profession of all, the 
one that requires the widest and the deepest 
knowledge, and the firmest foundations of 
character—to be left entirely to the chances 
of self education? Is the man who is every- 
body’s critic and teacher the only one who 
does not need to be taught himself?” 

Not much thought was given to this carp- 
ing spirit. Whether certain things can or can- 
not be taught must depend upon the ability 
of the men designated as teachers; and it is 
for them to elaborate the plan. Perhaps this 
is a case for the genius that creates. As this 
function has been put into the hands of the 
scholastic authorities of a great university, 
with an advisory board, and as there is a 
science of pedagogy, all this may well be left 
with the men who have made the art of teach- 
ing the study of their lives. 

Mr. Pulitzer contemplated the newspaper 
as in two parts only. That which dealt with 
the news was one part, the editorial page 
the other. All the strictly business aspect he 
did not consider—not because it was unim- 
portant but because the many centuries of 
experience have put business principles on 
an indisputable basis: and they are the 
same for all occupations,—and have no 
peculiar relation to any one; and none at all 
to the conception of the newspaper as he 
understood it. He said: “News is the life 
of a paper. Give me a news editor who has 
been well grounded, who has the foundations 
of accuracy, love of truth, and an instinct 
for the public service—and there will be no 
trouble about his gathering the news... . 
News is the very life of the paper—but what 
is life without character? Above knowledge, 
above news, above intelligence, the heart and 
soul of a paper lie in its moral sense, in its 
courage, its integrity, its humanity, its sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, its independence, 
its devotion to the public welfare, its anxiety 
to render public service. To think rightly, 
to think instantly, to think incessantly, to 
think intensely, to seize opportunities when 
others let them go by—this is the secret of 
success in journalism.” 

His conception, therefore, involved the 
points of the well-organized service—the ever 
vigilant man at the head of it—and char- 
acter and incorruptible integrity—as the 
controlling forces. He said: “I ought to 
confess that the editorial discussion of poli- 
tics and public questions has ever been the 
matter of deepest personal interest to me.”’ 

And that indeed was his grand ideal of the 
newspaper press,—the phase in which it 
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touched. public concerns,—its obligation with 
regard to the national welfare through its 
influence upon the minds of the people. He 
held it to be a part of the machinery of a 
democratic state, “unofficial but vital,” as 
Mr. Taft phrased it. He saw that this rela- 
tion grew out of the fact that in an age when 
the obvious impulse is to spread education 
into every corner of every country, the news- 
paper is the most prevalent and most potent 
of all the educational forces—and most help- 
ful, as it rallies the people in support of purity 
in politics. 

He differed entirely with several distin- 
guished men who have recently argued that 
the editorial page has in recent years lost its 
influence with the people. He believed that 
that opinion was derived from the observation 
of a few notorious cases—where influence was 
lost because of public contempt. 

For the American reader wants to know the 
reason of things. For him the editor is his 
“guide, philosopher, and friend,” and he 
stands in a relation to him such as is not 
experienced by the citizen of any other coun- 
try. For the American man does not merely 
want to know the reason from mere curiosity 
or from the abstract thirst to know; but he 
must know; it is a “categorical imperative” 
that he shall know. And why? Because he 
has to perform a duty to his country, his 
State, or his city. He has to vote; and he 
means to vote on the right side if he can find 
out which it is; and he builds his hope in 
that particular upon the editor of the news- 
paper that has gained his confidence. 

There was in the proposition of the school 
always another hope. In all great pursuits 
there is developed among the men engaged 
in them the spirit of fellowship. Constrained 
by this, each man comes to feel that he is 
part of a whole greater than himself,—a 
whole that is animated by its own peculiar 
sense of dignity, probity, honor, its conscious 
or unconscious code of conduct ;-—and coerced 
by this esprit de corps—by the commanding 
sense of his relation to this aggregate will, 
the smaller motives and impulses of the per- 
son are corrected, and the man lives on a 
higher level. So it is with the army, the 
navy—with all the great professions. Asso- 
ciation makes this change in a man. 

If the school shall have the good fortune 
to associate in common studies an important 
‘art of the newspaper men of the future, 
who from all parts of the country may thus 
come to know and understand one another, 
that may be the greatest of its advantages. 























THE COLLEGE AND THE MAN 


A LirrLe CHAPTER IN 


TH 


E WINNING OF THE WeEsT 


BY J. IRVING MANATT 


A FEW weeks ago an octogenarian fell on 
sleep in a little Western college town. 
He left no fortune in this world’s goods, no 
business in the rating of the street. But for 
full sixty years he had been a molder of men 
and a builder of the State. He was just an 
old-fashioned college professor, and his whole 
life was the sufficient vindication of the old- 
fashioned college. 
It is as an object lesson that I want to 


recount in brief the story of Iowa College’ 


and its veteran professor, Leonard Fletcher 
Parker. The commonwealth of Iowa and its 
first college were alike fortunate in their 
founders. Indeed, it was largely the same 
men who founded both; and there was noth- 
ing accidental in either foundation. It was 
a deliberate transplanting of New England 
ideals and instituttons. 

Iowa offered new ground and excellent 
auspices for the New England experiment—I 
should have said the New England purpose. 
For, if the charter of the first. New England 
was drawn up in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
the charter of our New England common- 
wealth in the West was conceived under the 
elms of Yale and on Andover Hill. As early 
as 1837 seven students of the New Haven 
Divinity School had formed an association 
“to establish on a firm basis a college for the 
future State of Iowa”; and five years later 
they were reénforced by the Andover Band of 
eleven young men from the class of 1843 with 
a similar program. Thus three years before 
Iowa was admitted as a State, she had her 
learned and godly ministry occupying every 
point of vantage with their little New Eng- 
land churches and pondering plans for their 
New England college which actually opened 
its doors at Davenport before the State was 
two years old (November, 1848). How much 
this meant for the nascent commonwealth we 
may realize when we remember the early 
culture ‘conditions on the Western frontier— 
when one great denomination had in that 
region ‘two hundred and eighty traveling 
preachers, and not a single literary man 
among them.’’ These young men came in 
the heyday of youth and hope, eager for 
achievement and armed with the best culture 

















PROFESSOR LEONARD F. PARKER (1825-IQI1) 
(A distinguished pioneer in Iowa education) 


of the old New England college (Harvard, 
Yale, Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth); and 
they had before them, as we now know, an 
average of more than forty years’ service each 
to be built into the foundations of the fortu- 
nate new State. The last pair of them have 
but recently gone hence after more than 
sixty years’ labor—one of them at one and 
the same post. It goes without saying that 
the molding power of such a group of men 
with a purpose was out of all proportion to 
the number or their years; and, if we must 
now seek the real New England not on the 
Atlantic seaboard, but beyond the Missis- 
sippi, it is largely because these men trans- 
planted its ideals and institutions before the 
foreigner came in to replant its abandoned 
hills. 

And the best of their plantings was the 
college. As their Iowa was but a fringe of 
civilization along the Mississippi (the so- 
called “ Blackhawk strip,” with its string of 
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river towns and a few settlements farther 
back), they must needs plant their college by 
the river; and there on the bluffs of Daven- 
port, in a not altogether congenial atmos- 
phere, its first ten years’ tentative work was 
done. Meantime, another New England migra- 
tion had prepared the fit setting and the ideal 
atmosphere for the college. The town of 
Grinnell was in a sense founded in New Eng- 
land. J. B. Grinnell, the oekist-eponymus of the 
town, was a Vermonter and a Middlebury 
graduate and the families that responded to 
his call came from all parts of New England. 
NEW ENGLAND TRANSPLANTED 
From the first breaking of ground on that 
high prairie in 1854 to this day, the com- 
munity has stood for religion, education, and 
freedom; and if there is one genuine New 
England town still left us it is Grinnell. It 
banned the saloon by putting in every title 
deed a proviso of forfeiture if intoxicating 
liquors should ever be sold on the premises. 
It was a city of refuge for the oppressed 
even when mobs of Boston merchants were 
enforcing the Fugitive Slave Law which 
Moses Stuart on Andover Hill had defended 
as founded on the bed-rock of Holy Scripture. 
It built its first church and had its church- 
bell ringing before half the people had any 
roof but that of the communal “ Long Home” 
to shelter them. It set aside the proceeds of 
town lots sold to build a “university”’; and, 
in fact, college walls were rising and on them 
men, who were building their own houses or 
breaking prairie for their first crops by day, 
would lend a hand by night while wife or 
child carried bricks or held the lantern. 





A HALF-CENTURY’S ACADEMIC RECORD 


So the walls were built, for the people had 
a mind to work; and it was no mere tale of 
bricks and mortar. For the man had come to 
prepare the way for the college. Two years 
after the settlement of the town, that is, in 
1856, Leonard F. Parker and his accom- 
plished wife cast in their lot with the new 
colony. Both were of New England stock, 
though graduates of Oberlin; and both pos- 
sessed with the passion for human service. 
Young Parker—he was then thirty-one (it 
is significant how many of our commonwealth 
builders came in their early thirties) and had 
already established his reputation as a teacher 
—was at once placed in charge of the little 
high school and promptly began fitting pupils 
for the college that was to be. When Iowa 
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Co!lege removed to Grinnell in 1859 and took 
over these beginnings of ‘‘Grinnell Univer- 
sity”? (as the sanguine founder had named 
it), Mr. Parker was made its first principal, 
and. afterwards, when the time was ripe for 
college work, its first professor; and for fifty- 
two years, with an interruption of seventeen 
years as Professor of History in the State 
University, he sustained that relation to the 
college. That is an academic record rarely 
equalled at the East and paralleled at the 
West only by those of Julian M. Sturtevant, 
of Illinois College, and James H. Fairchild, of 
Oberlin, each of whom served his college as 
teacher, professor, and president through 
well-nigh two average generations. In each 
case one man’s memory covered substantially 
the whole history of his institution. 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF THE OLDEN TIME 


But it is the spirit and temper of the man 
that tells. From the beginning he was our 
professor radiant. There was in his look 
something of the solar light. He was always 
seeking out “‘lads 0’ pairts”’ and setting them 
on the way to make the most of themselves. 
One such lad, now about to retire after forty 
years’ service in the college, with an inter- 
national reputation, writes of him a few days 
before his death: “He has retained the same 
radiant look which won my heart the first 
time I ever saw him. . . . He received me 
with the same genial courtesy that he did in 
1859 when I appeared at his door, a green 
country boy seeking an education. No man 
could ever be more courteous than he was to 
meat that time. He took me into his already 
overflowing family, boarded and lodged me 
for a week and went with me to find a per- 
manent home for the winter.” How many 
lads and lasses, too, of those early days could 
tell the same story? The Parker heart was 
bigger than the Parker house, and both were 
always full to overflowing. He not only 
found us and helped us find ourselves; he fol- 
lowed us like an earthly Providence as we 
went our ways in the world. One of the 
least deserving of his pupils can recall hardly 
a joy or sorrow, hardly a success or defeat, in 
a long life that failed to win from him the 
quick word of sympathy or congratulation. 
It was that all-round humanity, that genius 
for friendship, that made him an inspiring 
teacher of youth, and in his old age the com- 
forter to whom the whole community turned 
in times of trial. 

He never suffered from academic anemia. 
In the early days he taught from eight in the 
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‘ morning to five in the afternoon five days in 
the week and rode circuit as County Superin- 
tendent of Schools on Saturdays. It was a 
mystery when he found time to con his 
classics (he taught every class in Latin and 
Greek when both languages were required of 
every class throughout the college course as 
well as two or three preparatory classes) ; and 
yet old students still speak with kindling eye 
of the charm of his translations. Says the 
writer already quoted (and his life work has 
lain quite outside the classics): “How often 
have I called to mind his rendering of the 
death scene in Agricola. How his rendering 
of De Senectute so stirred my admiration that 
I called together my neighbors in the country 
and repeated to them the renderings that I 
got in the class-room.” Could there be a 
better demonstration of the vitality of the 
old book and the young teacher! It was 
before the launching of the “College Fetish” 
and in the West, at least, the old studies that 
have enriched the culture of so many genera- 
tions were not yet on trial for their life; but 
this old-fashioned professor vindicated them 
abundantly by the spirit of his teaching. The 
ancient scriptures as he opened them to us 
were full of lessons for modern life. Demos- 
thenes’ call to patriotism in the heroic Sixties 
seemed well-nigh as direct as Lincoln’s. And 
when the Professor finally took the field at 
the head of nearly all the college boys, who 
were not already veterans, in the Campaign 
of a Hundred Days, he seemed quite in his 
element; as he did again when he sat in the 
Legislature of 1868, as chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Education, and took an active part 
in securing the first law establishing the 
State’s power to regulate railway rates. 


SOMETHING BETTER THAN MONEY-MAKING 


Possibly, he might have built up a big busi- 
ness, instead. His biographer tells us that he 
was left fatherless at four; worked out his 
own salvation on his mother’s little farm in 
Western New York, with winter teaching for 
variety; and, entering college at twenty-one 
with a dollar in his pocket, graduated out of 
debt with a hundred dollars saved. That 
youth was proper father of the man who has 
probably given away more than the sum 
total of all his little stipends since he took 
office as principal at $600 a year. For with 
all his getting of higher things, he was born 
with the Yankee genius for getting ahead; 
and one can only fancy what a big business 
he could have built up if he had had nothing 
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better todo. But he never had time to make 
money. That was but a by-product in a life 
devoted to human service wherever human 
need might call; and his endowments at 
Grinnell have enriched the college less than 
the devotion and the nobility of character he 
built into her earliest foundations. No mere 
man of business in the whole history of the 
State had his good right to say: 
Si monumentum requiris, circums pice. 


THE COLLEGE AND ITS SERVICE 


And the college he loved and served—has 
it justified itself as a business enterprise? In 
the day of small things, his faith sustained it. 
When he had laboriously fitted twelve young 
men for the first Freshman class, he saw 
three-fourths of them marching off to war— 
some of them to lay down their lives, none 
of them ever to take up college work again; 
but was not that a royal service in the very 
spirit of his teaching? Other vicissitudes 
there were, more inscrutable, as when on the 
eve of commencement in 1882 a furious cy- 
clone swept the visible college from the face 
of the earth and mowed a wide swath of ruin 
and death through the town. The college 
was wiped out, but the work went on; and 
in eighteen months, thanks to the gifts that 
poured in from East and West, a far statelier 
college had risen on the ruins of the old; and 
to-day that college stands the peer in every 
essential of Amherst and Williams. It has 
sent some 1500 graduates into the world’s 
work; and what censor shall discredit the 
average quality of their service? Among 
them there may have been a handful of ne’er- 
do-wells or worse; but the great body of them 
are men and women of light and leading in 
their communities, exercising a larger and 
wholesomer influence in virtue of their college 
training; and not a few among them occupy 
places of power at home and abroad and 
must be reckoned with among the molding 
forces of the generation. Some of them 
might have come into their kingdom without 
the college; but far more of them owe what 
they are to the door of hope and opportunity 
the college opened to them. As one of that 
class, I want to protest against this weighing 
of the college in the stock-yard scales. The 
making of men is a legitimate business, and 
the old-fashioned college with its old-fash- 
ioned professors carried it on very well. All 
honor to the College and the Man that 
wrought so effectively in planting the great 
commonwealth between the great rivers! 











TWO MOULDERS OF MODERN 
BRITISH POLICY 
BY W. T. STEAD 


[Two of the most conspicuous personalities in English public life, at the present moment, are the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd-George, and the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey. In the following pages, Mr. W. T. Stead, whose information re- 
garding the present Liberal Government is especially intimate, gives, first, the substance of an inter- 
view with Mr. Lloyd-George, on the morning after his notable exposition of the National Insurance 
bill; and, second, a brief character sketch of Sir Edward Grey, whose recent deliverances on the sub- 
ject of England’s foreign affairs have interested the whole world.—THE EDITOoR.] 


I.—LLOYD-GEORGE AND SOCIAL REFORM: 
AN INTERVIEW 


I BREAKFASTED with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at 11 Downing Street, on 
Thursday morning, December 14, 1911. 

I was amazed when I saw him. He has 
just passed through perhaps one of the most 
trying ordeals that any British minister has 
had to pass through. During a long and 
protracted session he has had to fight his 
Insurance bill, clause by clause, through the 
House of Commons. The bill was one of 
innumerable details, involving the social life 
of the people at every turn. It was bitterly 
assailed by the interested classes, each of 
which fought for its own hand. In addition to 
his Parliamentary labors he had been contin- 
ually receiving deputations, interviewing re- 
calcitrants, negotiating difficult points with 
his adversaries, and defending his policy on 
the platform. ° To work sixteen hours a day 
through the whole of the session which was 
now closing is a record which Mr. Gladstone’s 
heroic conduct of the Irish Land bill through 
the House of Commons affords the only par- 
allel. Imagine then my amazement on find- 
ing Mr. Lloyd-George, instead of being worn 
to a shadow, in more robust health than I had 
ever seen him before. He was in the highest 
spirits, and instead of losing had put on 
weight. 


THE MAGNA -CHARTA OF THE POOR 


“The National Insurance bill,’ said Mr. 
Lloyd-George, “is the second great legislative 
measure by which we have attempted to 
grapple with what Mr. Carlyle called the 
‘condition of England’ question. For years 
past statesmen of, both parties have recog- 
nized the urgent need of dealing with the 
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amelioration of the condition of the people. 
There has been a spirit of vague discontent, 
the national conscience has been stirred from 
time to time, but hitherto our efforts have 
been more or less limited to sporadic volun- 
tary efforts, with occasional attempts at 
legislative action. Pledges were given at 
election after election, but were never ful- 
filled. But now, seeing its opportunity at 
last, the Liberal Government has taken off its 
coat and is wrestling in grim earnest, and in 
its shirt-sleeves, so to speak, with the great 
evils from which the people suffer. 

“Qur first measure, of course you know, 
was the Old Age Pensions act, which secures 
for every necessitous old man and old woman 
in the three kingdoms on their seventieth 
birthday a pension of 5s. [$1.25] a week. At 
the beginning that measure was regarded with 
considerable distrust. It seemed too good to 
be true to many of the old people, who at 
first would stand outside the post-office hesi- 
tating to go in for their 5s., fearing that 
‘somebody was making fools of them.’ It 
was not until a year had passed that they 
fully realized the fact, which seemed to them 
almost a bewildering miracle, that as long as 
they lived they would receive 5s. a week from 
the national exchequer without being asked to 
pay one penny in return. After the first 
year, however, the popularity and success of 
that measure was so firmly assured that at the 
last general election the worst accusation that 
any one could bring against a candidate was 
that he was in favor of tampering with that 
first great article in the Magna Charta of the 
poor.” 

“How much does it cost now?” I asked. 

“Thirteen millions sterling [$65,000,000] 
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From the /¢/ustrated London News 


MR. LLOYD-GEORGE RECEIVING A DEPUTATION OF WOMEN INTERESTED IN THE . 
INSURANCE BILL 


perannum. That was our first contribution 
toward the solution of the great problem that 
confronted us. The National Insurance bill 
is the second.”’ 
THE COST OF INSURANCE 

“‘How much is that going to cost?” I asked. 

“The National Insurance bill,’ said Mr. 
Lloyd-George, ‘‘unlike the Old Age Pensions 
act, is on a contributory basis. That is to 
say, whereas the old age pension is paid toany 
person who arrives at the age of seventy, 


without his having made any contribution to 
the pension fund other than that of having 
paid rates and taxes during his long life, the 
Insurance bill is an attempt made by the 
state to compel workmen and employers to 
coéperate in a great insurance scheme for the 
benefit of the workmen. The state simply 
puts a premium, so to speak, upon the contri- 
butions of the employers and employed. 
That is to say, the workman pays 4d. [8 cents], 
the workwoman pays 3d. [6 cents], and the 
state adds 2d. [4 cents]. So far as the work- 
man is concerned he pays 4d. a week and is 
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credited with od. [18 cents], which he takes 
out in benefits.” 


THE BENEFITS SECURED 


“Would you recapitulate these benefits?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Lloyd-George; “the 
whole thing can be put in a nutshell. The 
workingman pays 4d.a week and the working- 
woman pays 3d. a week. In return they are 
guaranteed free medical attendance when 
they are ill, ros. [$2.50] a week for twenty-six 
weeks when they are off work owing to ill 
health if they are men, or 7s. 6d. [$1.87] per 
week if they are women, and if their malady 
is incurable and they are permanently in- 
capacitated from earning a living they receive 
5s. a week until they are seventy years of age. 
Then they will ordinarily become old age 
pensioners and draw their 5s. a week like 
other pensioners. In addition to this there is 
a maternity benefit of 30s. [$7.50] for women 
at the time of their greatest need, and special 
provision is made for the cure of sufferers 
from consumption. What the bill aims at 
doing is to secure medical attendance for 
every man (and woman) in the land, to secure 
that he has tos. a week when he is laid up by 
temporary sickness for half a year, and 5s. 
a week if he is permanently incapacitated. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONSUMPTION 


“We have voted this year £1,500,000 
1$7,500,000] for the beginning of a great cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. This great White 
Plague has never before been grappled with 
systematically by the nation. We regard 
this as a campaign that is as much one of 
national importance as the resistance of a 
foreign enemy. Provision is also made for 
maintaining these sanatoria, each of which 
will be a kind of base of operations against 
tuberculosis, and we are sanguine that before 
long we shall have done much to abate one 
of the greatest plagues which destroy the 
happiness, impair the physique, and threaten 
the life of our working population.” 

‘The doctor, sick pay, the maternity bene- 
fit, and the campaign against consumption— 
are these the four heads of your bill?”’ 


WAR AGAINST THE SLUM OWNER 


‘These are four of the heads, but there are 
others, and one of the most popular of them, 
and that which is most frequently over- 
looked, is the provision which it makes for an 
organized campaign against slums.” 


“Possibly you do not put it sufficiently in 
the limelight,’ I ventured to remark. 

Mr. Lloyd-George replied: ‘‘ That is not my 
fault. Public attention has been preoccupied 
with one sensation after another; outbreaks 
of foreign war, risks of war nearer home, 
revolutions in China, etc., etc. There has 
been an endless succession of exciting inci- 
dents to distract public attention; hence the 
debate upon that provision of the bill which 
deals with slums failed to attract the atten- 
tion which it will undoubtedly command. 
There are no greater contributory causes of 
ill health than insanitary dwellings. Insani- 
tary dwellings have hitherto defied all the 
effortsthat have been made to deal with them. 
Housing acts have been passed, stringent reg- 
ulations have been made, but hitherto all our 
best endeavors have been baffled by the sim- 
ple fact that the people who own the slums, 
the local builder and the owner of small house 
property, have been able to dominate the 
local authorities who have been charged with 
the administration of the sanitary acts, 
The Medical Officer of Health is employed by 
the local sanitary authority, and it is some- 
times as much as his place is worth to make 
things unpleasant for the owners of slums 
who control his salary and are masters of the 
situation. In my bill for the first time we 
have a fair chance of laying the axe to the 
root of this upas tree.”’ 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


“Would you mind explaining,” I said, 
“how the insurance of workingmen against 
ill health affects the slum-owner?”’ 

“Nothing is more simple. The adminis- 
tration of the act is placed in the hands, pri- 
marily, of health committees, which are in 
future to be known as Insurance Committees, 
including the representatives of the Friendly 
Societies and medical men who are charged 
with the administration of the act and the 
distribution of the insurance benefits. If, in 
any area, the percentage of sickness rises 
above the average, so that the people resident 
in that area are drawing a disproportionate 
amount of money in the shape of sick pay, an 
inquiry will be made into the local circum- 
stances, and should it be found that the ex- 
cess of demand upon the fund is due to slum 
property, then the owners of that slum prop- 
erty will be liable under the act for paying the 
difference of what may be regarded as the 
average normal charge on the fund, and the 
excess brought about by the insanitary build- 
ings from which they are drawing revenue.”’ 
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HOW IT WILL BE CARRIED OUT 


“‘This is tremendous,”’ I said, “but how on 
earth did you get that clause through?”’ 

“Get it through?” said Mr. Lloyd-George. 
“T got it through without a division. It was 
one of the most interesting debates in the dis- 
cussion in committee. Sir A. Cripps pro- 
posed to strike it out on the ground that it 
was a monstrous burden upon owners of 
property. It was asserted that the existing 
Sanitary and Building acts were quite suffi- 
cient, that local authorities had ample pow- 
ers, and that there was no need for legislation. 
I was challenged to produce evidence of the 
existence of the evils which I alleged. I pro- 
duced and read out to the House a list of 
local authorities in England and Wales as 
instances where they had failed to put into 
execution the powers with which they were 
vested. Iwas challenged as to my authority, 
and replied that the facts were taken from the 
reports of the Local Government Board. 
Lord Charles Beresford made one of the best 
speeches in the discussion. He began: 
‘What I want to know is this: Does this bill 
place the owners of slum property under 
discipline?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘Then I am 
for it,’ said Lord Charles Beresford. The 
result was that Sir A. Cripps withdrew his 
amendment and the clause passed. Thus we 
have now a self-acting check upon the exist- 
ence of slums. Observe how simply and 
effectively it works. The Insurance Com- 
mittee, which has to superintend the pay- 
ment for medical advice and sick pay, finds 
that, say in Little Peddlington, twice as much 
money is drawn from the funds, in propor- 
tion, as from other districts in the neighbor- 
hood. This is registered automatically in the 
shape of charges upon the fund. Now, when 
this automatic registration of excess reaches 
a certain point an inquiry may be obtained. 
After it is proved that the excessive ill health 
is due to insanitary property the owners of 
that property have either to put that prop- 
erty in order or pay the excess charge upon 
the insurance fund due to the condition of 
houses from which they have been drawing 
rent.” 

“* A tremendous measure of centralization,” 
I said. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lloyd-George; ‘‘but the 
local authorities, left without effective con- 
trol, have neglected their duty. Take the 
case of Harrogate, for instance, a fashionable 
watering place in the North of England, 
which I publicly pilloried for its neglect in 
certain instances to enforce the regulations of 


the Health Committee. There was a fright- 
ful outcry, but I have no doubt that the 
result will be that Harrogate will set its house 
in order, and what Harrogate is doing all 
insanitary places will have to do when the act 
comes into operation. 

“Our scheme is unlike the German scheme as 
it is based entirely upon the voluntary coép- 
eration of the people. It is a great measure 
for the promotion of voluntary coéperation. 
The administration of benefits is left in the 
hands of the people themselves. Instead of 
undertaking, as in Germany, the direct ad- 
ministration of the scheme, the responsibility 
is thrown upon the shoulders of local commit- 
tees, including representatives of Friendly 
Societies, upon whose shoulders rests the 
administration of the act. We found the 
whole of England covered with a network of 
Friendly Societies, the majority of which were 
actuarially insolvent, even upon their own 
balance sheets. We say to them: ‘We will 
entrust you with the task of administering 
this act. We will subsidize you to the extent 
of twopence [4 cents] a week per head on con- 
dition that you collect the money from em- 
ployers and employed, and that in three years 
you satisfy the state that you are actuarially 
sound. If we find that this is not the case 
you will either have to put a voluntary levy 
upon members in order to make good the 
deficiency, or your members will not be able 
to receive full benefits; it will be either in- 
creased contributions or diminished benefits.’ 

“Tf the act is properly administered, that is 
to say, if malingering is checked and proper 
supervision is taken, it ought to be perfectly 
possible for any Friendly Society to pay the 
benefits to its contributors. If, however, a 
society is negligent, then that society must 
pay the penalty, and its members must either 
increase their contributions or sacrifice part 
of the benefits which would otherwise accrue 
to them. Thus, you see, the scheme is not 
only one for providing that every working- 
man may be guaranteed against starvation 
when he is out of work, but it is a most tre- 
mendous engine for developing local respon- 
sible administration of the self-helping kind, 
and at the same time it provides an instru- 
ment for the destruction of slums.” 


IS THE LAW POPULAR? 


“What of the opposition to the bill?” 

“The opposition to the scheme proceeds 
almost entirely from the articulate classes— 
that is to say, from the people whom you 
meet at dinner, the people who write in news- 
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papers, the people who have seats in the 
House, and, in general, those who have to 
contribute but who do not draw any benefits. 
Hence a great outcry, engineered for party 
purposes or to make a newspaper sensation. 
But I was very much impressed by the experi- 
ence of my colleague, Mr. Birrell, the other 
day. He went down to Manchester and met 
at dinner the usual people whom a Minister 
of the Crown would meet at dinner—well-to- 
do people in good circumstances who looked 
more or less askance at a measure which 
placed increased expenditure upon them with- 
out any corresponding direct benefit to any 
one except their employees. He found them 
tepid in their enthusiasm, to say the least, 
and if they were not actually hostile they 
were critical and unsympathetic. After din- 
ner he went down to a great meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall. The great building was 
crowded to the ceiling. Mr. Birrell was 
somewhat depressed and somewhat anxious 
as to the popularity of the bill, and with some 
fear and trembling he approached the subject 
by saying: ‘Now we come to Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s Insurance bill!’ He was never more 
impressed in his life than when he found the 
whole audience spring to its feet and cheer 
and cheer again. He had never witnessed 
such a general and prolonged outburst of 
enthusiasm for any measure. I think you will 
find it so throughout the country among the 
people who will benefit. There will, of course. 
be a great deal of friction, but the people who 
- benefit will soon realize the advantages which 
the scheme secures for them, and after that 
you will hear little of unpopularity.” 


THE MISTRESSES’ AGITATION 


“What about the servant girls’ agitation?” 
said I. 

“That was the hollowest bubble that has 
ever been pricked. I was immensely im- 
pressed by the deputation of mistresses and 
servants which waited upon me on the sub- 
ject. I have never had a deputation in my 
life which impressed me more with its direct- 
ness, its sincerity, and its admirable common 
sense. There was not a superficial word 
spoken by any woman there. One lady made 
a speech of two minutes, in which she went 
right to the heart of the thing in a manner 
which commanded my admiration and re- 
spect. The servant girls were extraordinar- 
ily intelligent, and although some of them 
came primed against the bill, I had no diffi- 
culty whatever, by a course of question and 
answer, in convincing them that in producing 


this measure we were looking after their own 
interests, and the interest of the servants 
was to support the bill.” 


NO PASSIVE: RESISTANCE POSSIBLE 


“Do you think,” said I, ‘‘that there will be 
any passive resistance offered to the bill?” 

Mr. Lloyd-George smiled. “No, I do not 
think so. Any employer who refuses to pay 
his weekly contribution renders himself liable 
to a civil or criminal process. Moreover, 
employers will soon realize—as they have 
realized in Germany—the great advantages 
that accrue to them from the increased effi- 
ciency and contentment of their workmen, 
and I confidently anticipate that here—as in 
Germany—the scheme will win their cordial 


support.” 


THE PENALTY ON SWEATERS 


“You have mentioned the limit of £160 
[$800] a year, beyond which benefits do not 
apply,” I said, ‘and you have special terms, 
I believe, for people earning very low wages?” 


“Yes,” said he, ‘that is a kind of fine, as © 


you might call it, upon those who pay starva- 
tion wages. Where the wages are not gs. 
[$2.25] a week the workman pays nothing and 
the employer pays more. Where the wages 
are 158. [$3.75] and under the employer pays 
a heavier contribution. This operates against 
sweating and tends to raise the miserable con- 
dition of the very poor.” 


THE RECEPTION OF THE LAW 


“Do you expect much hostility to the bill 
when it comes into operation?” 

“No,” said he; “‘what is going to be done 
is this: all the Friendly Societies are going to 
conduct a canvass of the country for the pur- 
pose of securing the greatest number of mem- 
bers. Each canvasser will become a trained 
missionary, as it were, who will expound the 
advantages obtained under the act in order 
to secure the adhesion of the greatest possible 
number, for the societies have a natural am- 
bition to do as much business as possible and 
secure as many members as possible. When 
the first payments begin it is possible there 
may be a certain amount of friction, but after 
the scheme once gets under operation—after 
two or three years—the same thing will hap- 
pen with this as with old-age pensions. The 
people who opposed it will try to hide their 
record by the vehemence of their support that 
they would never, never, never, no never! 
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interfere with the benefits secured for the 
working classes of this country by the Insur- 
ance scheme. You see,” said Mr. Lloyd- 
George, ““what Mr. Disraeli said was very 
true: There are two nations in every country, 
the rich and the poor. The rich are the 
articulate class, they commard the means of 
making their complaints audible throughout 
the world; the poor are condemned to silence. 
Any measure like this that is introduced pro- 
vokes the outcry of the articulate. It will be 
some time before we can ascertain the real 
sentiment of the people toward the measure, 
but I have no doubt as to the ultimateresult.” 


WHAT IT WILL COST 


“In cash,” said I. ‘‘ How does it work out 
in cash to the national treasury?” 

“‘Old-age pensions, I told you, cost thir- 
teen millions a year. The contribution of the 
state to the insurance fund, in full operation, 
which I reckon will be about eighteen years, 
will amount to about eight millions sterling 
[$40,000,000]. That is to say, in our two 
measures of social reform the state dis- 
tributes twenty-one millions [$105,000,000] 
a year among the poorer classes of the com- 
munity, which thus develops self-respect 
and accustoms them to the responsible exer- 
cise of civic duties.”’ 

“T have not referred to your unemploy- 
ment scheme,” I said. 

“That is another branch,” said he, ‘‘on 
which a good deal might be said. We have 
limited it at present to the engineering and 
building trades, which are subject to fluctua- 
tions. We shall see how it works. If it 
works well there, we may extend it.”’ 
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“T see complaint is made against you that 
the introduction of the bill was not preceded 
by preliminary investigation.” 

“There could not be a greater mistake,” 
said he. “I have made most exhaustive 
investigation, and studied the operation of 
insurance as it exists in Germany.” 

“‘What is the difference?” said I. 

“The first great difference is that the state 
in Germany contributes only to the old-age 
pensions and sick insurance three millions 
[$15,000,000] a year. The rest is entirely 
made up by contributions from the employers 
and the employed. In Germany, too, the 
administration is entirely in the hands of the 
state, and it is cumbrous and costly. What 
we claim for our scheme is that not a penny 
of the fund subscribed by the men goes 
toward paying salaries or expenses of state 
officials. These charges will be borne by the 
treasury. The fund will be entirely adminis- 
tered by the workmen themselves. After 
paying all the benefits I have mentioned, 
there will still be two millions [$10,000,000] a 
year left to supply different benefits to be 
chosen by the workmen themselves through 
their societies.”’ 


STILL THERE’S MORE TO FOLLOW 


In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd-George said: 
“We have at last made a beginning; we have 
started a campaign against the worst evils to 
be encountered, and we are going on. The 
campaign. against tuberculosis is only one of 
a series of campaigns which will be taken up 
in due succession for the purpose of carrying 
out a great ideal for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people of this country.” 


Il.—SIR EDWARD GREY AND ENGLAND'S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


ONCEIVE a schoolmaster addressing a _ post- 
humous sermon to an audience composed of 
children into whom he has just been caning the 
rudiments of arithmetic or geography, and you 
will have before you a fair picture of the House 
of Commons listening to Sir Edward Grey during 
a debate on foreign affairs. 


This description, by the “lobby” corre- 
spondent of the Westminster Gazette, is hardly 
an exaggeration of the ascendency of Sir 
Edward Grey in the present House of 
Commons. Whether it is deserved or not, 
this commanding position has been won by 


the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
It may be that he owes it as much to the 
ignorance and incompetence of his audience 
as to his own merits. That is open to discus- 
sion. The essential and indisputable fact is 
that in the House of Commons he is Sir Oracle, 
and when he speaks no dog dares to bark. 


THE LORD OF ALL HE SURVEYS 


No one probably regarded with more 
philosophic indifference than himself the 
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recent outcry against him by the malcontents 
of his own party. Sir Edward Grey is quite 
willing to go or to stay. Only if he stays it 
must be on'his own terms. Those terms are 
to-day, as they have been from the first, that 
Sir Edward Grey in all foreign affairs is to be 
allowed to have his own way. He and his 
satellites in Downing Street and his agents 
or masters at the British embassies abroad 





are “‘lords over us.” . Sir Henry Campbell-: 
Bannermanrdid not dare:to interfere with Sir: 


Edward: Grey, even when the latter was 
opposing the policy he had publicly promised 
to promote: Mr. Asquith is probably as 
subservient as was C.-B. : 

In the heart of Newcastle-on-Tyne, at the 
head of Grey Street, there stands a gray 
column lifting high into the dull northern 
sky the statue of Earl Grey, the hero of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. The Grey monument, 
like Nelson’s in Trafalgar Square, towers so 
high that the passers-by can with difficulty 


‘discern the sculptured features of the states- 


man on the summit. 

As it is with the Grey monument on Tyne- 
side, so is it with Sir Edward Grey to-day. 
Alone, unapproachable, and unapproached, he 
towers aloft in the midst of his fellows, but so 
far ‘removed from them they hardly know 
what manner of man he may be whose utter- 
ances last month were watched for with 
anxious silence by all the governments of 
Europe and all the peoples of the world. 


“GREY, ONLY GREY” 


“What kind of a fellow is this Grey, any- 
how?” impatiently asks a free-spoken stran- 
ger. ‘Has he got any blood in his veins, 
anything of the real old stingo, or is he as 
Grey by nature as in name?” 

To which the reply is that the Right Hon. 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs is as gray 
in nature as his native county, gray and cold 
and aloof, reserved, almost shy, but a North- 
umbrian at heart, which, being interpreted, 
means that he is.a stanch friend, loyal and 
true-hearted, more anxious to do than to 
make much show in the doing of things. 

The story goes that Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan once replied to some one who asked 
him what manner of man Sir Edward is: 
“Some think he is as black as the devil; 
others believe him to be as white as an angel. 
In fact, he is neither. He is just Grey.” 

He is gray in that he eschews purple patches 
in his oratory, gray in the absence of lurid 
colors in his despatches, gray in the impres- 
sion he produces upon the mind. A neutral 
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balanced, judicially minded man, without 
prejudices, without passions, without— 
“humanity, in short,” bursts in an impa- 
tient Radical. ‘He is a man without the 
failings of humanity, and therefore out of 
touch with the human race.” _ 

Without accepting this verdict, there is 
some ground for the assertion that Sir Ed- 
ward Grey is out of touch with everybody 
excepting those who from: their physical 
propinquity. cannot be avoided. To begin 
with, he is the most insular of men. No man 
has more carefully avoided contact with the 
foreigner in foreign lands. It has been said 
that he never set foot on the Continent save 
once, when he paid a brief visit to Paris, but 
this is probably an exaggeration. He is 
emphatically a stay-at-home politician. That 
possibly was. why he. was made _ Foreign 
Secretary. This would not matter so much 
if he were careful to surround himself with - 
the foreigners who are always to be found 
within our gates, or even to cultivate the 
acquaintance of competent Englishmen who 
have spent much time abroad. But he does 
neither of these things. He is of a reserved 
and retiring disposition, and does not easily 
make new acquaintances. In the House Sir 
Edward Grey is a comparative stranger. He 
appears at question time—not always—but 
after that the House sees little of him. He 
keeps himself to himself, minds his own busi- 
ness, and lets you understand that he will be 
much obliged to you if you will mind yours 
and leave him alone. 


A MODERN PITT (?) 


Sir Edward Grey reminded a shrewd po- 
litical critic twenty years ago of the states- 
men of the older school of Pitt and Fox. He 
may resemble Pitt; he certainly does not re- 
semble Fox. He would perhaps be more at 
home at the Foreign Office if the world could 
go back to the ways of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it was possible for Englishmen to 
be Englishmen instead of being, as they are 
to-day, Europeans, Americans, Africans, and 
Asiatics. For, resisting all temptations to 
belong to foreign nations, Sir Edward Grey 
has persisted in remaining an Englishman of 
the narrowest, most insular breed. He is no 
cosmopolitan. 


OR MR. READY-TO-HALT ? 
He has generous aspirations, but he is 


easily daunted in the pursuit of his ideals. 
He was zealous for the maintenance of the 
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From the ///ustrated London News 


SIR EDWARD GREY ADDRESSING PARLIAMENT ON THE: SUBJECT OF GREAT BRITAIN’S POSITION 
ON THE MOROCCAN QUESTION 


authority of the treaties of 1856, 1871, and 
1878, when Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina without saying “ by your 
leave” to the other signatory powers. But 
when his attempt to maintain the public law 
of Europe was thwarted by the German mailed 
fist he appears to have abandoned the cause 
of the public law of Europe as hopeless. 
When Italy followed and worsened the Aus- 
trian example by her brigand raid on Tripoli, 
Sir Edward Grey, like a burnt child who 
dreads fire, refused, in spite of all expostula- 
tions, entreaties, and menaces, to utter even 
the feeblest whisper of protest against the 
Italian violation of the treaties governing the 
Ottoman Empire. In like manner in 1906 
Sir Edward Grey was most valorous in his 
declaration as to his determination to have 
the question of the limitation of armaments 
brought forward for serious discussion at the 
Hague Conference. It was in vain that he 
was warned that he was running his head 
against a stone wall; he declared that if the 
subject was not dealt with the conference 
would become a farce and the British Gov- 
ernment would be the laughing-stock of the 
world. No sooner, however, did his am- 
bassadors and underlings convince him that 
Germany would not take part in any such 
discussion than he made haste to forget all 
his pledges, and instructed his representatives 
to confine their efforts to the providing of a 
first-class funeral for the question of arma- 


ments. To mention a third instance, Sir 
Edward Grey wrote a despatch on the Congo 
question which gladdened the heart of the 
Congo Reform Association. No sooner, how- 
ever, did he discover that there were rocks 
ahead than he turned in his own tracks with 
a celerity which made Mr. Morel nearly ex- 
pire with grief and chagrin. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S UNDERSTUDY 


Sir Edward Grey began his official career 
ina bad school. Lord Rosebery selected him 
as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
the short-lived Gladstone administration of 
1892-5. Itis not generally known that during 
Lord Rosebery’s tenure of office he brought 
the country to the very verge of immediate 
war over a trumpery quarrel with. France in 
Siam, an act of impolicy which even Sir 
Edward Grey now stigmatizes as a folly and 
a crime. 


HIS MASTERS 


It would be a mistake to imagine that Sir 
Edward Grey has any personal dislike of Ger- 
many to-day or had any of France in 1892-5. 
He is not a man of prejudices, personal or na- 
tional. He is a cold man, somewhat color- 
less, and therefore the better able to take on, 
like a chameleon, the hue of the tree to which 
he clings. He is fortunately surrounded by 
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advisers who are sane and sound on the sub- 
ject of the Russian entente. Therefore all the 
clamor of the Semitic Russophobes, who for 
the moment are masquerading as Persian 
sympathizers, leaves him untouched. He is 
unfortunately served by certain diplomats 
and bureaucrats who are notoriously domi- 
nated by Germanophobia. Hence he be- 
came an easy prey to the astute statesmen of 
Paris, who in the recent crisis made him the 
willing instrument of their policy. 


THINGS TO HIS CREDIT 


_On the whole, Sir Edward Grey may be 
commended for doing two things which are 
a set off against many disappointments in 
other directions. He backed Lord Fisher for 
all he was worth when Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill were for cutting down 
the naval estimates. That is the first thing. 
The second is that he has never wavered for 
an instant in maintaining intact the Ed- 
wardian inheritance of the Anglo-Russian 
entente. He may have risked the peace of 
Europe by his entente with France. He cer- 
tainly has maintained the peace of Asia by 
his entente with Russia. 

Sir Edward Grey is a tall, spare, clean- 
shaven man, who has the House of Commons 
manner to perfection. He is a poor speaker 
on the public platform—lacking magnetism 
and fire—but in his place in Parliament he is 
irresistible. Part of the secret of his power 
is that he is not often in his place in Parlia- 
ment. He never makes himself too cheap. 
He delegates as much as possible the answer- 
ing of questions to his Under-Secretary, and 
when he does answer interpellations he is 
sparing of words and still more sparing in the 
imparting of information. He holds himself 
aloof from the rank and file. He is not “hail 
fellow, well met!” with any but his narrow 
circle of intimates. Lord Haldane worships 
him as the greatest foreign minister since Pitt, 
and the Westminster Gazette is his faithful, not 
to say obsequious, organ. Sir Edward Grey 
himself said, some years ago, that “of all 
personal considerations there was nothing 
stronger with him than the desire to work 
with, codperate with, and keep in touch with 
Lord Rosebery.” But this desire, like many 
other aspirations of Sir Edward Grey, has 
long since ceased to be a governing principle. 


A POLITICAL WHITE OF SELBORNE 


The one thing to which Sir Edward Grey 
has always been faithful is his love of the 


~House of Commons. 
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country life. When I first met him, many 
years ago, I told him I had always heard he 
might some day be Prime Minister if he were 
not so passionately devoted to salmon- 
fishing. To bea second White of Selborne is 
much more in accordance with his natural 
sentiments than to be the gramophone of the 
bureaucracy of the Foreign Office. He is 
happier in the fields and beside a trout stream 
than he is in the Foreign Office or in the 
An enthusiastic natur- 
alist, he probably enjoyed nothing so much 
of late years as the excursion he took with 
ex-President Roosevelt into the New Forest 
for the purpose of observing the birds of that 
as yet unspoiled region of woodland Britain. 
He is fond of cricket and an expert player of 
lawn tennis. 


HIS VIEWS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


He was devoted to his wife, whose tragi- 
cally sudden death has not prevented the 
persistence of her influence over her hus- 
band’s mind, for he is one of the stanchest 
advocates of woman suffrage in the cabinet, 
which is hopelessly divided on the question. 
In 1892 I asked him, “Are you in favor of 
woman suffrage and of making the law quite 
color-blind as to sex, so that women may take 
any position they are qualified to fill, whether 
in Church or State?” Sir Edward Grey an- 
swered, “Yes,” without any qualification. 
But when it comes to putting this heroic 
resolution into practice, I confess I have my 
doubts whether Sir Edward Grey would stand 
to his guns. 


THE VICES OF HIS VIRTUES 


In conclusion, Sir Edward Grey is an 
honest man, who, if surrounded by men 
equally honest in the embassies and in his 
own department, would probably be the best 
Foreign Minister available. But, conscious 
as he is of his own ignorance of foreign na- 
tions, and ill informed as he has repeatedly 
shown himself to be in the vital facts of im- 
portant questions with which he has to deal, 
he relies upon his entourage, which is anti- 
Liberal, anti-German, and anti-Democratic. 
He is sincerely desirous of peace, but too 
timid to do anything to maintain it, if the 
doing of it exposes him to the remonstrances 
of Sir Francis Bertie and the veiled menaces 
of France. He is incapable of intrigue, but 
he is liable to be politically blackmailed by 
those who are unscrupulous enough to take 
advantage of his weaknesses and his virtues. 



































SITE OF THE PROPOSED LETCHWORTH PARK ARBORETUM 
(About 500 acres of open meadows:and fields formerly cultivated, bordered by native or planted forest) 


A GREAT LIVING TREE MUSEUM 


THe LETCHWORTH 


ParRK ARBORETUM 


BY CHARLES M. DOW 


(Trustee of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society and Director of Letchworth Park 
and Arboretum) 


HE American Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society has now under way, and 
will soon establish, a great arboretum at 
Letchworth Park, in New York State. It will 
be a collection of the valuable timber trees of 
the world and will be the first of its kind. 
Needless to say, its contribution to the cause 
of forest conservation in the United States 
will be of great economic and scientific value. 
Those who visit Letchworth Park after its 
arboretum has been established will see 
planted singly and in groups specimens of 
every important tree species with which ex- 
periment under local conditions of soil and 
climate is justified by reasonable promise of 
success. Visitors will thus have ample op- 
portunity to study the value of trees of many 
kinds for ornamental planting and for land- 
scape purposes. But the object lesson of 
enormous economic significance, which will 
lie spread before their eyes, will be blocks of 
planted forest, in each of which will have been 
set out one or more kinds of trees of com- 
mercial importance. 
In each of these blocks, irregular in form, 
each an acre or more in area, and set out with 
due regard for landscape and color effects, 


planting will be so close as rapidly to establish 
forest conditions, so that Letchworth Park 
will contain in miniature a forest of a richness 
and variety which can be witnessed nowhere 
else on the globe. When this experiment is 
completed, the visitor can pass over winding 
forest paths, through forest growth in which 
will mingle the valuable commercial trees of 
the South, the far West, of Europe, and from 
little-known quarters of the world, which find 
at Letchworth Park the climate and soil 
suited to their needs. Here the visitor will 
be able to see growing, not singly on a lawn, 
but planted so as to form an actual forest, 
trees of whose existence he may not even have 
known, but whose practical value for forest- 
planting in the United States may still be 
exceedingly high. 

Thus this arboretum will be of interest not 
merely to the professional forester, but the 
land owner who contemplates tree planting 
will find within it a wonderful field of obser- 
vation and study in reaching a wise decision 
in the selection of species and mixtures, for 
there will be available to him upon an area 
which can be easily covered in a leisurely 
afternoon’s walk, a sample case, so to speak, 
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from which to make his selection of species 
for forest planting upon his own lands. 


HISTORY OF LETCHWORTH PARK 


In 1859 William Pryor Letchworth, a 
citizen of Buffalo, New York, while in his 
young manhood and riding on the crest of 
prosperity, sought a place close to nature 
where he could withdraw from the cares and 
distractions of business. After much travel 
and search, he acquired the property long 
known as “Glen Iris” at the Upper Falls of 
the Genesee River near Portage, in the State 
of New York. Even at that period he real- 
ized that the fullness of life is in what one 
gives rather than what one gets, and it was 
here, sitting under the rainbow that sug- 
gested the name of “‘Glen Iris,” that he found 
the quiet and repose in which he developed 
those broad ideas of philanthropy which led 
him eventually to withdraw from business 
altogether and devote his life to that noble 
work for the unfortunate which makes his 
name one to be revered. 

The place Mr. Letchworth chose was not 

















ROADWAY TO “GLEN IRIS,” THE PARK MANSION 


then in its pristine loveliness, as the lumber- 
man’s axe had partially denuded the land- 
scape and left a scar upon the face of Nature 
which needed the healing art of the physician. 
He at once set himself to the task of restora- 
tion. He removed the débris, reforested the 
denuded areas, and in other ways restored the 
natural conditions. But he, did more than 
simply restore, and with singular art and 
judgment, without violating Nature, he built 
paths and roads, and bridges and arbors and 
shelters, so that others might come and freely 
share the delights of this charming place, and 
made it one of the great show places of the 
Empire State. Looking forward, then, to 
the time when he could turn his perfected 
gift over to his fellow men for their perpetual 
enjoyment, he added to his acquisitions until 
he was the owner of about a thousand acres 
on either side of the river, embracing the 
three famous Portage Falls of the Genesee 
and the wonderful gorge cut by the river. 

In these environments, with vivid imagi- 
nation and intense sympathy, his thoughts 
pictured the life of the aboriginal owners. 
Here a race, now nearly extinct, once had 
lived in undisputed proprietorship. Their 
life was crude and simple, but it was human 
life and represented the childhood of the race. 
There were human pathos and poetry in their 
history, and Dr. Letchworth set about to 
bring back something to remind the present- 
day visitor of that period, long gone. 

He erected a museum and gathered in it 
specimens of implements used by the Indians 
in their daily life. Here, in objects of stone 
and wood and metal, their history can be 
traced, from the primitive days before the 
advent of European civilization, through the 
pioneer days to their practical retirement 
from the banks of the Genesee. Here is the 
original Council House in which the natives 
held many of their deliberations, and here it 
will remain for years to come, a reminder of 
the Long House of the Iroquois and of the 
development which made them the most re- 
markable aboriginal people north of the Rio 
Grande, and here finally he brought for rever- 
ent sepulture the remains of Mary Jemison. 
The last time Dr. Letchworth appeared in 


‘ public was in September, 1910, at the un- 


veiling of a beautiful bronze statue of the 
white girl who grew to advanced womanhood, 
living a life of sacrifice among the Indians. 

Soon after his purchase of Glen Iris, Mr. 
Letchworth erected his mansion on a broad 
plateau overlooking the Middle Fall and 
much of the beauty of the place. In this 
retreat, where his quiet was undisturbed save 
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THE LOWER FALLS OF THE UPPER GENESEE, ONE OF THE SCENIC FEATURES 
OF LETCHWORTH PARK 


by the sound of flowing waters, the wind in 
the trees, and the singing of the birds, he 
lived, not as a hermit, but in full sympathy 
with the outside world, and made this place 
the radiant point of his many benefactions. 
Out of this idealistic home, this artist’s, 
poet’s dream, this place of generous welcome, 
exalted thought and sweet intercourse with 
friends, this man of mild manners and meth- 
ods went with determined persistence to the 
relief of suffering humanity. 


A PLACE OF RARE SCENIC BEAUTY 


Within a distance of three miles, all within 
the park, the river plunges over three falls 
which, with their intermediate cascades, have 
an aggregate descent of 290 feet, and flows 
through a remarkable gorge with almost 
vertical sides 350 feet high. The name 
“Portage” indicates the place of transport 
where the aborigines and early settlers carried 
their canoes, bateaux, and goods between 
the still waters above and below the falls, and 
in turn has been given by geologists to the 
group of Upper Devonic strata which have 
been exposed in such an extraordinary way by 
the cutting of the stream. The scenery here 


is extremely varied and picturesque, with 
frowning cliffs, dark retreats, shadowy for- 
ests, and roaring cataracts, contrasting with 
the open plateaus, smiling meadows, fruitful 
orchards and tinkling rivulets. It is a place 
in which a Thoreau or a Bryant would have 
taken delight. In water landscape and na- 
tural grandeur it is ranked second to Niagara 
among the beauty spots of our Eastern States. 
A distinguished botanist, George W. Clinton, 
a son of former Governor De Witt Clinton, 
once wrote: ‘‘Glen Iris possesses a greater 
variety of flora than any other equal area in 
the State of New York.” 


GIFT TO THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


In the summer of 1906, feeling the weight 
of years, Dr. Letchworth invited the counsel 
of the American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society as to the final disposition of his 
property. It was the privilege of the writer 
of this article to assist in the negotiations 
which culminated, in 1907, in the gift of this 
superb property to the State. Dr. Letch- 
worth retained a life tenancy of the estate 
which was terminated by death on December 
1, 1910. A condition of the gift was that the 
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permanent custody of the property should be 
with the American Scenic and Historic Pres- 
ervation Society. The property is, therefore, 
now in the care of the custodian society, 
which, during the months which have since 
elapsed, has been formulating plans not only 
for the general treatment of the park, but 
also for the establishment of an arboretum in 
line with the general plans discussed with the 
donor before his death. In connection with 
this work, the writer has visited the principal 
arboretums of Europe and the far East. 


THE DEMAND FOR REFORESTATION 


The opportunity presented for this ar- 
boretum is a timely one and fits well in the 
movement for the conservation of our natural 
resources. It is a case in which the move- 
ment for the protection of historic landmarks 
and beautiful scenery lends itself to dis- 
tinctly utilitarian ends. During the nine 
years in which the so-called conservation 
movement has developed from the germ idea 
expressed by Theodore Roosevelt before the 
Society of American Foresters on March 26, 
1903, the people of New York State and the 
nation at large have awakened to the alarm- 
ing consequences of the almost unrestrained 
denudation of our forests, and the fact that, 
unless measures are taken to check it and to 
promote reforestation, the State is threatened 
with the complete obliteration of her unpro- 
tected forests within a short period. We 
have the assurance of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that substantially the same thing can 
be said of the country at large. 

The situation should be, and to the think- 
ing person, is startling. One reason why it 
has not startled us before is that the disap- 
pearance of the forests has been gradual, 
from generation to generation, and no one 
generation has seen it all. Another reason 
is that a very large proportion of our popula- 
tion now resides in cities and takes little 
cognizance of the changes which have taken 
place outside of the city walls. If these for- 
ests had been destroyed by some great tor- 
nado or fire all at once, we should have been 
more generally impressed with the calamity 
of the loss; the loss, however, is none the less 
real because of our gradual awakening to it. 

In this loss there has been a concomitant 
loss in connection with our streams and our 
climate, for Nature is so intricately organ- 
ized that she cannot suffer in one direction 
without being affected in her operations in 
another. In the removal of the forests the 
flow of our streams has become spasmodic, 
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converted into trickling rivulets in one season 
and destructive torrents in another. These 
facts give vital importance to the conserva- 
tion movement, and any agency which tends 
to help this movement along in a practical 
way, therefore, is a power for the public wel- 
fare,and such an agency will bethis arboretum. 


FUNCTION OF THE ARBORETUM 


The principle upon which the Letchworth 
Park Arboretum is established is that it shall 
consist of a permanent collection of the various 
species of the world’s timber trees likely to 
thrive in this northern climate, planted scien- 
tifically, to test their value and illustrate the 
processes of development, so supplying not 
only knowledge for knowledge’s sake, but also 
knowledge for practical use. 

It is intended that the value to the State 
and the nation of the arboretum will not con- 
sist merely in a demonstration, clear to every 
eye, of the results which may be expected 
from forest plantations of many different 
kinds of trees. The possibilities of the ar- 
boretum for extending our exact knowledge 
of tree growth will also be fully developed. 
In each of these miniature forests systematic 
and skilled observations and records will be 
made. The growth of the trees will be 
measured periodically, their liability to dis- 
ease will be noted and their capacity for seed 
bearing, their behavior in pure stands and in 
mixture, their influence upon the forest floor, 
and other practical considerations bearing 
upon their value for commercial tree planting 
will be carefully observed and recorded. By 
this means the Letchworth Park Arboretum 
will aid materially in laying an exact scientific 
basis for the successful extension of practical 
forestry in the United States. Every prac- 
tical step will be taken not only to insure 
results of the highest scientific value from 
forest work at Letchworth Park, but also to 
develop its usefulness as an object lesson to 
all park visitors. Circulars describing in 
plain and definite language the experiments 
in forestry being carried on will be made 
available for distribution, while labels and 
placards will facilitate the identification of 
trees in the arboretum. 

The function of the arboretum, therefore, 
is obvious. In one sense it is a living muse- 
um; in another, it is a laboratory; but it is 
both; out of doors, on a large scale, and the 
discovery or demonstration of a fact there, 
made within a small area, is a benefit to the 
whole of mankind. 

The part of the park which will be de- 
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LAWN IN FRONT 


voted to the arboretum consists of about 500 
acres, formerly used for agricultural pur- 
poses, being well-drained, cultivated open 
meadows and fields on various levels, bor- 
dered by either planted or natural regener- 
ated forests. In the already existing forests 
demonstrations of economic planting in open 
spaces will be made and varieties of wild 
flowers will be sown. 

In addition to the topographical condi- 
tions, the atmospheric conditions at Letch- 
worth Park are unusually favorable for an 
arboretum, and it is more favorably located 
in this respect than the gardens near large 
cities, which are affected by the city smoke 
and vapors. Indeed, no arboretum in or 
near a large manufacturing city can thrive as 
it should. The nearest large cities to Letch- 
worth Park are Buffalo and Rochester, each 
about sixty miles away, and Hornell, twenty 
miles to the south, and the atmospheric con- 
ditions are ideal. The elevation above the 
sea level is about 1300 feet. 

Incident to the arboretum will be con- 
structed a fireproof museum, library, and 


OF “GLEN IRIS” 


educational building, equipped with a prac- 
tical working forest library and planned for 
a later and larger development. 
THE MEN IN CHARGE OF THE WORK 

The committee of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society in charge of the 
property and its operations are: Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y., Dean of the Agricul- 
tural College of Cornell University; Hon. 
Robert L. Fryer, Buffalo, N. Y., fihancier, 
former Commissioner of the State Reserva- 
tion at Niagara; Francis W. Halsey, New 
York City, historian and author; Wolcott J. 
Humphrey, Warsaw, N. Y., banker; Hon. 
Thomas P. Kingsford, Oswego, N. Y., capi- 
talist and Commissioner of the State Reserva- 
tion at Niagara; Henry Leipziger, Ph.D., 
LL.D., New York City, Supervisor of Lec- 
tures of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York; Ogden P. Letchworth, Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer, nephew of William Pryor 
Letchworth; Hon. N. Taylor Phillips, New 
York City, lawyer, former Comptroller of New 
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York City; Col. Henry W. Sackett, New 
York City, lawyer, Trustee of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Charles D. Vail, L.H.D., Geneva, 
N. Y., Professor Emeritus of English; to- 
gether with the writer as chairman, who is 
also Director of the Park and Arboretum. 
The president of the society is George F. 
Kunz, Ph.D., Se.D., New York City, a man 
of international reputation and honors as a 
scientist; the secretary is Edward Hagaman 
Hall, L.H.D., New York City, historian and 
antiquarian, who has done and is doing most 
effective work for the preservation of the 
Adirondacks. 

The society has been fortunate in attract- 
ing the interest of Overton W. Price, of 
Washington, D. C., vice-president of the 
National Conservation Association, who has 
been entrusted with the establishment of the 
arboretum. Mr. Price is one of the best- 
known living foresters. He is a graduate of 
the Forest School at Munich, Bavaria, and 
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his training in forestry was acquired both by 
study in this country and by nearly three 
years’ work abroad, under the direction of the 
late Sir Dietrich Brandis, former Inspector- 
General of the Forests of India. Mr. Price 
was for ten years Associate Forester of the 
United States, and has been a great factor 
in the conservation movement. Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, former Chief Forester, has expressed 
his deep interest in the Letchworth Park 
Arboretum and his willingness to aid in de- 
veloping its fullest capacity for public useful- 
ness. Mr. George B. Sudworth, the eminent 
dendrologist, has generously consented to aid 
the work by his most helpful counsel. 

It is an unusual combination of circum- 
stances which presents this opportunity for 
developing a beneficent gift in a practical and 
useful way and which should lead to results 
of far-reaching importance, not only to the 
State of New York, but also to the national 
welfare, extending through the centuries. 
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THE NATIONAL 


ARCHIVES: ARE 


THEY IN PERIL? 
BY ROSA PENDLETON CHILES 


ONE of the chief functions of any govern- 

ment is to preserve its archives; it is in 
the business of government for that purpose. 
Handling the people’s affairs, it can only fully 
protect their interests and its own integrity 
by carefully guarding its records. Yet the 
preservation of the government archives has 
received scant consideration in Congress. In 
consequence of this neglect many losses have 
occurred, and the present condition is such 
that at any time a fire might sweep away 
papers the loss of which might seriously 
embarrass the Government. One has but 
to visit the storehouses of American state 
papers to discover the deplorable conditions 
that subject them to loss not only by fire 
but in many other ways. A general survey 
will give some idea of what is meant. 

The scattered material, without uniform 
system in arrangement, at once impresses the 
searcher among government papers. There 
are more than twenty departments, com- 
missions, and governmental establishments, 
and these are divided into numerous bureaus 
and offices, which, in turn, are separated into 
almost innumerable divisions and branches, 
and the history of many of them is confusion 
worse confounded. Departments have been 
reorganized, bureaus transferred, old bureaus 
abolished, and duties newly distributed. In 
some cases the papers dealing with the busi- 
ness of an office are kept together, in others 
they are distributed among bureaus, divi- 
sions, and minor branches, making almost 
countless file-rooms in which methods of 
filing and indexing differ wholly. 

The bewildering mass of material handled 
in these diverse ways increases the danger of 
loss and hampers officials in the expeditious 
management of the work. In the Treasury 
Department there are said to be one hundred 
miles of shelving, and it is estimated that in 
this department alone there are enough papers 
to fill the Library of Congress twice. Since 
1896, the department has been renting build- 
ings for the storage of its records, which ac- 
cumulate at the rate of 25,000 cubic feet 
yearly. The files of the War Department, 
excellently cared for by the way, occupy 
nearly a hundred rooms in the State, War and 


Navy Building and more than 40,000 square 
feet of floor space in the Army and Navy 
Medical Museum, Ford’s Theater Building, 
and two buildings on Seventeenth and G 
streets. The volume may be judged by the 
weight. There are said to be more than a 
thousand tons of the records of the volunteer 
forces alone. The records of the General 
Land Office, if placed end to end in a wall six 
feet high, would reach from Washington to 
New York. 

The Post Office Building, the Pension 
Office, the Patent Office, and, for that matter, 
all the government buildings at Washington, 
contain many tons of material. The storing 
and filing of so much matter is necessarily a 
serious problem. Buildings become over- 
crowded, new ones are rented, attics and base- 
ments are filled, and time is lost in finding 
papers that involve great affairs. In the 
moving of files from one building to another 
losses occur, and papers on a single subject 
are separated. The territorial archives may 
be taken as an example of this. A portion of 
these papers is in the State Department, 
another portion in the Department of the 
Interior, while a third is believed to have been 
lost in being moved from one department to 
the other. The papers of the Indian Office 
are also believed to have suffered great loss 
in their transfer from the War Department 
to the Department of the Interior. Some- 
times papers are temporarily transferred for 
particular purposes from one office to another 
and never returned. This happened to a 
considerable mass of material sent from the 
War Department to the Capitol many years 
ago. High officials are frequently careless in 
returning papers and books sent to them 
from a particular office. 

The archive depositories in Washington are 
numerous and disorganized, and but few, if 
any, are suitable storage places for the gov- 
ernment papers. In some the manuscripts 
are disintegrating from the effects of heat or 
moisture. A leak in the roof came near 
causing the total destruction of certain valu- 
able records in the Navy Department some 
time ago. They were stored in a closet under 
the leak, which was not known until the 
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papers were badly water-soaked. In all the 
buildings the records are damaged by dust. 
The writer found dust-proof covers in only 
one office. In all, the papers are over- 
crowded and not easily accessible. Too often 
they are condemned as useless and destroyed 
to make space for other things. In some 
cases they are subject to looting, and in nearly 
every instance they are without sufficient 
fire protection. With the exception of the 
Library of Congress not a building in Wash- 
ington in which government papers are stored 
is wholly safe as an archive repository. 
When the buildings themselves are fireproof, 
the papers are in destructible receptacles. 
With but very few exceptions, they are in 
wooden cases or on open wooden shelves. + In 
most instances these shelves are twelve feet 
high and arranged in rows so close together 
that there is barely room to walk between 
them. Corridors, attics, cellars, and closets 
are crowded with papers. A Senator said 
some time ago that upon one occasion when 
he went to a government office to consult 
certain papers, a clerk took him through a 
trap door into the cellar and that if a fire had 
occurred neither he nor the clerk would have 
got out alive. 

By considering the character of a few of the 
government papers it is easy to imagine 
what might result from their destruction. 
Both from an administrative and an historical 
point of view the loss from fire in every 
department would be very heavy. The 
papers of the State Department are among 
the most valuable, being a record of our 
foreign relations since 1789. Here is all the 
diplomatic, consular, and miscellaneous for- 
eign correspondence, constantly consulted 
for precedent, treaties, some of the Territorial 
and State records, some records of the War 
of 1812, records of the proceedings of all com- 
missions established by treaty for the settle- 
ment of international claims, Alaskan ar- 
chives, letters of prominent statesmen and 
officials, the Constitution, the Declaration of 
Independence and all the original laws of the 
United States. In addition to its priceless 
papers, the library of the State Department 
is valuable and largely non-replaceable. 

The records in this department, owing to 
their comparatively small bulk and the excel- 
lent filing system in use, are in good condition 
for handling and better protected than many 
of the other government archives, but they 
are in most instances in wooden cases ar- 
ranged side by side and reaching from the 
floor nearly to the ceiling. Some are in chests 
and trunks, and the least carelessness might 
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cause loss by fire. Fortunately, up to this 
time but little loss has been sustained. 


RECORDS OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS - 


The Treasury consists of twenty divisions, 
so far as its files are concerned. By a glance 
at the work carried on in a few of these one 
can arrive at some idea of the importance of 
the files. 

The correspondence of the Secretary’s office 
pertains to the disbursement of moneys by 
all disbursing officers of the Government and 
to claims brought against the Government. 
The files include letters from executive officers 
and some eight or ten other classes of in- 
coming letters, as well as the Secretary’s press 
copies of letters sent. They embrace the 
papers of the Chief Clerk’s office, involving 
the current business of the department, the 
correspondence of the Customs Division, 
touching on every question of imported 
goods, and certificates of deposit for all na- 
tional banks over the country. Besides the 
Division of Mail and Files the Secretary’s 
office has under it the Division of Bookkeep- 
ing and Warrants, in which accounts and 
expenditures of the public money, except 
those of the postal revenue, are kept, and a 
Miscellaneous Division, mainly concerned 
with certain matters relating to internal 
revenue and to cases pending in the Court 
of Claims. 

The files of the Comptroller of the Currency 
consist of examiners’ reports, reports of the 
condition of national banks, miscellaneous 
correspondence involving banking questions, 
and the Comptroller’s decisions, which are 
final when appeal is made from the action 
of an auditor, decisions binding disbursing 
officers, prescribing forms of rendering the 
public accounts, except those of the postal 
service, and ordering the recovery of debts 
certified by the auditors as due to the United 
States. These decisions are most valuable 
and but few prior to 1894 are printed. 

The offices of the auditors for all of the 
departments are under the Treasury, and 
their papers are, of course, of vital impor- 
tance. The files of the Auditor for the Treas- 
ury, for instance, consist of the accounts of 
the Collector of Customs, the accounts of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, public debt 
accounts, warrants on which appropriations 
of Congress are made, and miscellaneous 
expenses of the Government. A few of the 
warrants are the payment of $200,000 to 
Lafayette for his services in the Revolution, 
the payment of $7,200,000 to Russia for 
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Alaska, the payment of $20,000,000 in four 
warrants of $5,000,000 each to Spain for the 
Philippines, and the payment of $40,000,000 
to the French company for their rights in the 
Panama Canal. As claims against the Gov- 
ernment never run out there might be serious 
embarrassment if any of those papers should 
be lost. 

The. archives of the Treasury as a whole 
involve more than those of any other depart- 
nient because they represent all the financial 
interests of the Government, and practically 
all, except the securities, which are in vaults, 
are in danger. 

Take the Secretary’s files. They are nearly 
all, except those of very recent date, stored 
in the attic of the Treasury Building, stacked 
on open wooden shelves to the ceiling, cov- 
ered with dust and subjected in summer 
to heat that might cause spontaneous com- 
bustion. The only way to reach them is 
by a rickety stairway scarcely two feet wide, 
and the fire department would never pene- 
trate here to any purpose. There are no win- 
dows through which they might come, only 
small, infrequent skylights. The flare of a 
match and the whole would probably be gone. 

Every cent paid out by the Government 
through all of its departments and commis- 
sions is receipted for in the Treasury. Every 
voucher for every cent disbursed is under its 
custody. There are millions of them repre- 
senting an amount that cannot be estimated, 
and yet these vouchers are stored in non- 
fireproof buildings, on wooden shelves, where 
they may at any time be destroyed. Most 
of them are in places so dark that an electric 
lantern has to be used to find them. Some 
are in damp cellars subject to moisture and 
mold, some are in attics undergoing dry 
combustion. Many thousands are ing stor- 
age warehouse on E Street, in what are known 
as the Winder Building, the Union Building, 
and the Cox Building. The first three pur- 
port to be fireproof, but two of them have 
been in question for some time, and the Cox 
Building has never pretended to be fireproof. 
Many of the files of the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department are twenty feet under 
ground. A party of New York architects 
came to Washington a few months ago to 
improve the Treasury Building and they con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing some old coal bins 
under the grass plot on the north front for 
archives. Larger excavations were made and 
the whole fitted with steel shelves at a cost 
of about $10,000, and most of the Auditor’s 
papers and some of the Treasurer’s were 
placed here. The records stored here will 
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undoubtedly suffer from mold in time, even 
if they are not actually destroyed by water. 
Steam pipes run through the rooms now, but 
the writer found them exceedingly damp and 
cold. Under these conditions the papers 
furnishing all the protection the Government 
has against claims of various kinds are kept. 
Almost every day some claim comes in. Con- 
gress, for instance, has passed sixteen reme- 
dial measures for old soldiers. Only last year 
one of these acts placed 200,000 Civil War 
claims before the Treasury. These all have 
to be hunted down and the Government’s 
only protection lies in its papers. About a 
year ago a claim for $165,000 came in, and it 
was with difficulty that all the papers bearing 
upon the case were finally found. 


THE FIRE PERIL 


The files of the Treasury have suffered 
severely from fire. In 1801 there was some 
destruction, in 1814 the Register’s office lost 
heavily, and in 1833 the correspondence of 
the Secretary’s office was burned. If a fire 
should occur now, the loss would be irrepar- 
able. The Director of the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving gave to a sub-committee 
of Congress some time ago a hint of what 
might happen if the building in which his 
bureau is operated should be destroyed by 
fire. ‘I have lain awake at night,” he said, 
“thinking of what terrible disaster would 
occur if this building should be destroyed by 
fire. This Government would be practically 
in a state of bankruptcy, with no postage 
stamps, internal revenue stamps, money to 
redeem circulating notes, no national bank- 
notes; and for a long time the national banks 
could not avail themselves of any increase of 
circulation. It would take a year to get 
started up again and engrave the plates and 
prepare them.” Fortunately the director of 
this bureau is an extraordinarily careful man, 
but with a less cautious person the disaster of 
which Director Ralph speaks might easily 
occur. It is an appalling fact that the Gov- 
ernment has no adequate laws in regard to 
protection against fire, no fire inspection, and 
no fire insurance; everything depends upon 
the individual care of the man at the head of 
a bureau or office. 


INDIAN TREATIES 


In the Indian Office are papers of great 
historical value,—papers giving an excellent 
authentic account of Indian life, treaties with 
the Indians, and autograph letters of nearly 
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all the Presidents. The writer came across a 
manuscript restorer putting in shape a report 
of the Secretary relative to a treaty with the 
Menomonees in Michigan ‘Territory in 1831. 
The paper was in bad condition and very 
friable. This same restorer spent months in 
reclaiming a more important paper which had 
been torn into bits by being caught in a 
drawer. Every time the drawer was opened 
the manuscript was torn until it was a mass 
of small pieces. This is what the Govern- 
ment has to pay for its carelessness in pre- 
serving valuable documents. 


RECORDS OF LAND PATENTS 
The General Land Office, created in 1812, 


was at first under the Treasury Department, 
but in 1849 was transferred to the Interior. 


All the land patents dating back to 1792 are’ 


here,—that is, all that are in existence. In 
1814 the military warrants located and pat- 
ented and the certificates relating to pur- 
chased land that had been patented were 
burned. There are at present 12,000,000 or 
15,000,000 files in this office, and the number 
is rapidly increasing, as may be judged by the 
fact that last year 72,589 patents were granted. 
This office has been said to contain the 
“Domesday Book of the Public Domain of 
the United States.’ Supervising, as it does, 
all the business involved in the surveys, dis- 
position, and patenting of the public lands, 
and holding the records of title to all of the 
public domain, it is one of the most important 
offices under the Government. Its thirteen 
divisions are at present housed in the old 
Post Office Building. Nearly all of the base- 
ment of this building is given to the storing 
of old records. Room after room’ is filled 
from floor to ceiling, with only space to pass 
between the stacks of open shelves. It is so 
dark here that electric-light bulbs have to be 
carried to every crevice. The rooms are 
divided by stone walls, but the thousands of 
records in each would burn if the least care- 
lessness were exercised. The crowding is 
such that it is well-nigh impossible to afford 
accommodation for consulting the files. The 
remaining space will be exhausted in two or 
three years; then, if no saving provision has 
been made, the Government will have to rent 
storage buildings. 
THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The records of the Geological Survey are 
in the most perilous state, as the conditions 
in the building occupied by this bureau are 
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the worst in Washington. It'is not as rich in 
historical material as some of the other offices 
of the Government, though there are to be 
found here original surveys extending back 
to the time of Lewis and Clark, and non- 
replaceable records and books that it would 
be a calamity to lose, but the current ma- 
terial is of immense value. In 1906 Director 
George Otis Smith made an estimate of the 
material of his bureau subject to destruction 
by fire, and this matter, consisting of un- 
published manuscripts, base maps, original 
records, unfinished drawings, indexes, and so 
forth, exclusive of the library, which in itself 
is worth commercially a half-million dollars, 
amounted to $2,573,300. The value of such 
material is much greater to-day. There is no 
Government bureau so greatly in need of 
better quarters as the Geological Survey. 
The officials count upon having about three 
fires a year, nor do they fall far short of their 
expectation. ‘Their losses have already been 
considerable, but good fortune has so far 
saved them from the calamity that is almost 
bound to come unless they are better pro- 
vided for soon. Many papers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are stored in 
the basement of this building. 


OFFICIALS NOT AT FAULT 


It would be impossible in the space of a 
magazine article to describe the condition of 
all the valuable papers of the Government, 
but one can easily imagine what might hap- 
pen if the papers of the various departments 
and outside commissions should be destroyed, 
and it is safe to say that, with the exception 
of the few cases in which steel shelving and 
fireproof vaults and safes are provided, all 
the papers are in danger. Executive officers 
should not be blamed for this, for as a rule 
it is their faithfulness and caution that afford 
the only protection given to the government 
papers. ‘There is no law and no appropria- 
tion covering the need, and, with careless men 
at the head of the Government, grave disaster ° 
might follow. Men vary in a sense of re- 
sponsibility and it is remarkable that so many 
have been found to guard as carefully as 
circumstances admit the valuable papers in 
their custody. But even the most faithful 
public servant is limited by the means placed 
in his hands, and, as a rule, it has been only 
by careful saving out of lump-sum appropria- 
tions that the heads of departments or bu- 
reaus have been able to afford even the inade- 
quate protection that is now given to the 
government records. 
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THE DEMAND FOR A NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
BUILDING 


There are two ways of caring for the public 
records, both of which seem necessary—the 
provision of safer quarters for certain bu- 
reaus, like the Patent Office and the Geo- 
logical Survey, most of whose records are 
needed for constant reference, and the erec- 
tion of a National Archives Building for the 
proper and safe storing of the papers that have 
passed out of current use. 

In 1903, after the matter had been agi- 
tated a quarter of a century, Congress author- 
ized the purchase of a site for an archives 
building. The purchase was made, but since 
that time Congress has authorized the prepa- 
ration of plans for other buildings on this 
square, and it is a question whether the 
remaining space would be sufficient for an 
adequate building. To meet even the present 
needs the structur_ will have to be large, and 
an archives building should be constructed 
with space for at least fifty years. 

The cost of such a structure is not as great 
as might be supposed. It is estimated that 
$1,000,000 would cover it. The Government 
now pays a rental for the storage of its ar- 
chives in Washington of about $40,000 an- 
nually, or 4 per cent. on the cost of a building. 
This rental is, of course, increasing yearly. 

The erection of a National Archives Build- 
ing is necessary, not only for the preservation 
of the valuable papers of the Government, 
but in order that much of the space now given 
to them may be utilized as offices for the work- 
ing force of the departments. The crowding 
at present is such as to cause depreciation in 
the quantity and quality of the work and to 
be a menace to the health of the employees. 

The American Historical Association has 
taken great interest in this matter and in 
February, 1911, memorialized Congress and 
the President in regard to it. The resolution 
adopted by the Association and presented as 
a memorial was as follows: 


The American Historical Association, concerned 
for the preservation of the records of the National 
Government as muniments of our national ad- 
vancement and as material which historians must 
use in order to ascertain the truth, are aware that 
the records are in many cases now stored where 
they are in danger of destruction from fire and in 
places which are not adapted to their preservation 
and where they are inaccessible for administrative 
and historical purposes, and knowing that many 
of the records of the Government have in the past 
been lost or destroyed because suitable provision 
for their care and preservation was not made, do 
respectfully petition the Congress of the United 
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States to take such steps as may be necessary to 
erect in the city of Washington a national archive 
depository, where the records of the Government 
may be concentrated, properly cared for, and 
preserved. 


The committee in charge of this matter 
consisted of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Rear- 
Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, United States 
Navy, retired, and Prof. John B. McMaster, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. All of 
these gentlemen, as well as Mr. Gaillard 
Hunt, Chief of the Division of Manuscripts, 
in the Library of Congress, and others of 
prominence, have been active in promoting 
theidea of an archives building, and it is hoped 
that their efforts will yet be rewarded. Rep- 
presentative Sheppard, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds in 
the House, introduced a bill on the subject 
last summer, but it will take strong public 
sentiment to influence Congress, and now 
that Presidents, heads of departments, and 
historians have been busy over the matter 
for thirty-three years, it is time for the 
country to become more fully aroused than 
it has been before. 

The United States is the only important 
country in the world that does not properly 
house its archives and provide trained ar- 
chivists to look after them. Americans who 
visit the great Public Record Office in Lon- 
don, the Archives Nationales in Paris, the 
Royal Archives at The Hague, the Imperial 
Archives at Vienna, now in the most elaborate 
records building in the world, the Frari in 
Venice, the Tuscan Archives in Florence, and 
the new building under construction in Berlin 
come home humiliated by our neglect. The 
authorities in Berlin apologize for the present 
condition of the German records, but they 
are in better condition and are better housed 
than any official archives in Washington. 
The new building planned at Dresden is said 
to be the most intelligent effort at construc- 
tion for archival purposes yet attempted. The 
perfection of plan is the result of codperative 
effort on the part of the state archivist and 
the state architect, both of whom have ex- 
pressed willingness to allow us to benefit by 
their plan and ideas. What will Congress 
do? Does anybody suppose that one or two 
million dollars diverted for an archives build- 
ing from the appropriation of more than 
$126,000,000 for the Navy in the last session 
of the Sixty-first Congress would not have 
been spent to better purpose? One wonders 
if even Hobson would say so. 

















THE BACKGROUND OF THE OPIUM 
CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE 


BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


WHO does not know the glory of a poppy- 

field in flower? But not so many 
know about a poppy-field at harvest time. 
And yet, to very practical people, this is its 
most interesting time. Instead of the bril- 
liant, splashy flowers—red, mauve, pink, -and 
white—the freld now exhibits as many pods, 
each erect on its stem. With a sharp knife 
the reaper cuts under and into the pod. A 
milky juice comes out. Then the reaper re- 
turns and scrapes the gum from the pods. 
This is made into opium. 

In some parts of China half the acreage has 

been devoted to cultivating the poppy. This 

+is not surprising, for poppy-growing has been 
more lucrative than has been any other 
Chinese crop. It has been lucrative chiefly 
because of the revenue from its use in smok- 
ing and inhaling, and not because of the 
revenue from its use in medicine. 

Opium smoking produces a pleasant tem- 
porary illusion, bought at a fearful price, 
namely, physical, mental, and moral ruin, 
the impossibility to do any work sanely, the 
destruction of home life. The confirmed 
opium smoker has but two alternatives—to 
go on smoking and have a seeming paradise 
or to live normally and have misery. 

The sunken cheeks and withered skin of 
many Chinese proclaim that, of all peoples, 
the Chinese are the most inveterate opium 
smokers. “Inveterate,”’ indeed, for the evil 
was not first introduced into China in the 
nineteenth century, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, nor was it first introduced by the 
British. We hear of opium smoking many 
centuries ago in China. The evil grew until 
it involved the physical strength and moral 
sense of a considerable number of the people. 
Hence, early in the eighteenth century, a 
wise emperor, alarmed at the national de- 
cadence which must come should opium 
smoking spread all over the empire, forbade 
the habit and ordered the closing of the dens 
where the drug was sold and smoked. 


HOW ENGLAND FORCED THE DRUG ON CHINA 
As the years went by, however, the in- 

fluence of the wise old emperor was seen to be 
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less than that of another power—the British 
East India Company, in its desire to sell in 
China the opium produced in India. The 
company was successful and the habit of 
opium smoking in China grew more pro- 
nounced than ever. 

In 1840 another Chinese emperor made a 
more determined effort to put down the 
trade. He gave strict orders and large 
authority to his imperial commissioner at 
Canton, the great commercial port of 
southern China, to stop the importation of 
the drug. These orders brought the com- 
missioner into conflict with the British 
traders. When the commissioner destroyed 
several thousand chests of the drug, the 
British began what we know as the First 
Opium War. England won and forced China 
to sign a treaty by which English traders 
were paid for all their losses. 

In 1857 came the Second Opium War be- 
tween England and China. It ended in the 
Treaty of Tientsin, by which the Chinese 
Government bound itself not to interfere 
with the introduction of Indian opium in the 
empire. 


CHINA BECOMES A GREAT PRODUCER OF OPIUM 


Before the opium wars the Chinese Govern- 
ment had not countenanced the cultivation of 
the poppy in China. But now it asked itself 
whether, after all—since the Chinese seemed 
determined to smoke opium, anyway—they 
should pay a large price to the British, oper- 
ating in India for a commodity which could 
be produced just as well on Chinese soil and 
sold at a lower price. Moreover, all the profits 
from production, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion would go to the Chinese instead of to 
foreigners. Hence the imperial government 
declared that the cultivation of the poppy 
should be unrestricted, and the Chinese so 
solidly undertook to raise the crop that until 
the recent reform edict they grew six-sevenths 
of all they consumed. This result is the more 
remarkable when we consider that, during the 
nineteenth century, the use of opium in China 
increased by about three-quarters. The habit 
had indeed grown to be a national evil. 
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SUPPRESSION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


To the credit of America, the initiative for 
a final and successful reform came from our 
people and, in particular, from that pro- 
tagonist of the Church in the Far East, 
Charles Henry Brent, Episcopal Bishop of the 
Philippine Islands. The insular government, 
as administered by Americans, had always 
recognized that the opium evil was hamper- 
ing its efforts. It had not been many years 
in control before it appointed a commission, 
with Bishop Brent at the head, to study the 
course of the opium habit and to suggest 
methods for its suppression. The commis- 
sion’s recommendations were later embodied 
in the law of 1907, which immediately re- 
duced opium consumption in the islands and 
entirely suppressed it, save for certain per- 
sistent smugglings, the following year. 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER’S REMARKABLE 
ACTION 


There were powerful influences at work in 
China also. One influence was that of the 
Anti-Opium League, largely composed of mis- 
sionaries and Chinese Christians; it had been 
gradually molding general sentiment. An- 
other was the anti-opium agitation in the 
Philippines, followed by the commission’s re- 
port, now translated into Chinese, reprinted 
by the tens of thousands and scattered broad- 
cast over China. A third was a formal 
memorial to the throne from reformers in 
seventeen provinces praying for imperial 
patronage in battling with the evil. These 
things may have influenced the Empress 
Dowager—then China’s real ruler, the Em- 
peror having been set aside for the time 
being. But she was probably more influenced 
by the discovery that this vice, undermining 
the nation’s manliness, counted more than 
any other cause for China’s relative weakness 
among the powers—indeed, some of the 
diplomats sent by those powers to China now 
openly hinted that a main difficulty in enter- 
ing upon any negotiations with the Chinese 
Government lay in the fact that some of the 
government officials were either so addicted 
to the use of opium or so strongly suspected 
of it as to check the normal course which 
negotiations among any civilized nations 
should take. Here, indeed, was a scornful 
rebuke. 

In addition, the Dowager was keen enough 
to see that she might possibly accomplish a 
double reform. For if an evil habit be 
eradicated, some other habit must take its 
place. What would replace the opium habit? 


Alcoholism? Possibly. But why necessarily 
another evil habit, even if experience shows 
this to be the general rule? Why not a good 
habit? Why should not laziness be replaced 
by industry, weakness by virility, immorality 
by morality? 

Hence, to the delighted surprise of every 
friend of progress, the Dowager, in 1906, 
issued an epoch-making edict. As “smokers 
of opium have wasted their time, neglected 
their employment, spoiled their constitu- 
tions, ruined their households,” and, more- 
over, as “the Court is now ardently deter- 
mined to make China powerful,” the growth, 
sale, or use of opium must, declared the Do- 
wager, by the end of a decade, completely 
cease throughout the Empire and, to this end, 
the opium fields must be reduced by one-tenth 
every year. 


THE PROHIBITION AND ITS ENFORCEMENT 


Of course the Chinese growers, sellers, and 
users of opium were alike alarmed. At first 
they refused to believe the edict. When con- 
vinced that it was not a bogus document, they 
pleaded with the local authorities in every pro- 
vince that they might have just one more crop 
—they had counted on it in arranging their 
expenses for the year. Then, when pleas of 
future poverty failed, the growers used that 
curse of Chinese officialdom everywhere— 
bribery. But even this failed in a number of 
instances, it is pleasant to say. Then the 
growers grew the precious poppy in their back 
yards and in any other secluded or hidden 
place. The penalty for growing the poppy 
was a fine. In addition, in some cases, the 
government did take possession of the fields, 
and in a few extreme cases of contumacy even 
cut off the heads of the offenders. 

All persons who used opium were now re- 
quired to get a license and no others were 
permitted to buy the drug. But what was 
of greater moral value, their names were 
inscribed on a roll which was widely pub- 
lished; moreover, such persons were de- 
barred from all public honors and prefer- 
ments. Furthermore, the quantity of opium 
used must needs also be registered. 

Nor could any Chinaman do as he had 
done—smoke opium in the place where it was 
bought. Result: a marked decrease in the 
number of opium dens. These were, in many 
cases, spontaneously abandoned by their 
owners. In some other cases, the dens were 
bought by reformers and commercial people, 
who were now sure of imperial countenance, 
and the opium utensils burned—certainly an 
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excellent sign of reform, and as well an ad- 
vertisement of the commercial succession! 
For instance, an announcement last April in 
the North China Daily News read as follows: 


BONFIRE OF OPIUM-SMOKING UTENSILS 


The Commercial Bazaar, having taken over the 
premises of the Nan Zun-sin Opium Palace, num- 
ber 94 Rue du Consulat, and having purchased the 
whole of the Furniture, Fixtures, and Opium 
Smoking Utensils, have decided to destroy the 
_ latter, and they will be conveyed to the Chang 
Su-ho Gardens, Bubbling Well Road, and at four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon, the third of May, 
will be made into a pile and burnt. 

The Public are invited to come and witness this 
Unique Bonfire. The Things will be on exhibit 
in the Hall, Friday and Saturday. 


And the burning actually took place as out- 
lined above. 

Nor was this all. The government estab- 
lished two rules regarding its officials. First, 
those addicted to opium, who did not take 
measures to free themselves from the habit, 
were liable, on conviction, to be removed 
from office. Two princes were so removed. 
Secondly, new employees in the service were 
kept four days under constant observation. 
As during this time a confirmed opium 
smoker, if deprived of the drug, will be apt 
to forget himself and betray his craving, the 
government was, in this way, able to assure 
itself as to each candidate. All this, of course, 
did wonders to elevate the tone of Chinese 
officialdom. 

For nearly three centuries the Manchu 
government has dominated China. In many 
things it has been inert, purblind, inefficient, 
corrupt. .But in its last days, in respect to 
the opium evil, it has—though moyed by a 
Chinese, Yuan Shih-kai,—certainly deserved 
well of posterity. Moreover, its fiat actually 
commanded the codperation of a sensible 
people. A country with such consciousness, 
so awakened, must ultimately have a great 
future. 
ENGLAND’S CONCESSIONS TO THE REFORM 

Astonished by the evidence of what China 
could do, and influenced by Lord Morley, 
then Secretary of State for India, and 
Lord Minto, then Viceroy of India, the 
British Government now began to atone for 
some of its former wrong. In 1907 it agreed 
with the Chinese Government that im- 
ports of opium from India, in harmony with 
the edict concerning the production and 
use of opium in China, should be lessened by 
one-tenth each year until, in 1917, the whole 
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traffic should be wiped out. This, it is 
believed, is the first occasion in_ the history 
of China’s foreign relations when she has had 
the opportunity of signing a genuinely give- 
and-take agreement with a foreign power. 
Thus the event was doubly significant. 

China continued to be unexpectedly suc- 
cessful in putting down the opium evil. 
Hence, convinced of the Peking government’s 
sincerity and ability in the matter, Great 
Britain, in May, 1911, practically consented 
to all of China’s new demands. The ten-year 
agreement was modified by a British con- 
cession to the effect that, if China continued 
to extinguish the opium evil at the same rate 
as at that time, the Indo-Chinese opium 
traffic would be brought to an end in 1914 
instead of 1917. This spurred the Peking 
government to still more strenuous endeav- 
ors, and, incredible as it seems, it has now 
reduced the production of opium in China 
by no less than seven-tenths. If, a dozen 
years ago, one had prophesied such a situa- 
tion, he would have been set down as a lunatic. 

Two results from this reform in China were 
quickly evident. The first was the trans- 
formation of much of the former poppy area 
into cereal, cotton, rice, and rubber fields. 
The second was a proportionate advance in 
the price of opium as the production de- 
creased. At first, indeed, in order to begin 
the reform by preventing the coolie class 
from obtaining opium, the government com- 
pelled higher prices to be charged. But the 
reform soon went on gaining strength by its 
own movement, and began to affect the 
wealthier classes. The present price of 
opium would seem to be prohibitory for most 
people. 

To replace China’s annual revenue from 
opium,—about $30,000,000 a year,—a large 
consolidated tax was placed on importations 
of this drug, and a uniform tax levied on 
native opium. To replace India’s revenue,— 
also about $30,000,000 a year,—from the 
production and sale of opium as a state mo- 
nopoly, taxes were levied on spirits, oil, and 
tobacco. Speaking of a state monopoly, that 
would seem to be China’s surest way of carry- 
ing out her promises as above indicated. 


ACTION BY THE UNITED STATES 


All this time'the skirts of the United States 
Government were by no means clear, despite 
the fact that, in the Philippines, it, alone of 
governments, had officially started the gen- 
eral opium reform and that, in 1907, we had 
invited the interested countries to form an 
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international commission to see whether the 
opium trade might not be controlled and the 
habit eradicated. In this country the evil was 
primarily due to our large Chinese population, 
to our intimate commercial relations with the 
Orient, and to the free importation of opium. 
Fortunately, in 1909, jyst before the inter- 
national commission met at Shanghai, we 
cleared ourselves to a certain extent. Con- 
gress passed a law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of opium or any of its preparations or 
derivatives, save for medicinal purposes, 
under penalty of a finé of not less than fifty 
or more than five thousand dollars, or im- 
prisonment for any time not exceeding two 
years, or both. The moral effect of this law 
has been excellent, despite the facts that the 
drug is easily smuggled and that the clever- 
ness of the smugglers has severely taxed the 
ingenuity of our detectives. We have, at all 
events, made a distinct effort to put our house 
in order. 


INTERNATIONAL DELIBERATIONS 


In 1909 the international commission met 
at Shanghai. Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Holland, 
Russia, China, Japan, Siam, Persia, and the 
United States were represented. Our dele- 
gates were Bishop Brent, Dr. Hamilton 
Wright, of Maine; an eminent expert in tropi- 
cal diseases and habit-forming drugs, and Dr. 
Charles D. Tenney, Chinese Secretary of the 
American Legation at Peking. Preliminary 
to any action by the powers jointly and sever- 
ally, the commission’s duty was to investi- 
gate the facts of the opium trade and the 
consequences of the opium habit. First of 
all, in the face of the sneers of journals like 
the Hongkong Morning Post, for instance, 
the commission recognized the Chinese Gov- 


ernment’s “unswerving sincerity” in its: 


efforts to eradicate the production and con- 
sumption of opium throughout the Empire. 
As an appropriate corollary, the commission 
recommended that each government take 
measures for the suppression of the practice 
of opium smoking in its own territories and 
possessions, and to this end urged that the 
governments examine their own systems of 
regulation in the light of the experience of 
others in dealing with the same problem. 
The commission declared that each country 
should prevent the shipment of opium to any 
country which prohibits its entry. The com- 
mission also recommended to each govern- 
ment to take drastic measures to control the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution not only 


of opium but of morphine as well. Finally, 
the commission urged all governments pos- 
sessing concessions and settlements in China 
to close the opium dens in these concessions 
and to apply their home pharmacy laws there. 

In whatever concerns a commission of 
inquiry and recommendation, therefore, it 
would thus seem as if all scientific, economic, 
ethical, and political questions were settled. 
And the commission’s resolutions were - of 
real influence. But public opinion remained 
unsatisfied and justly so. Only international 
action could satisfy that opinion. An agree- 
ment of the powers on such action was nec- 
essary. International sanction and effect 
should be given to as many as possible of the 
commission’s resolutions. Accordingly our 
own government, which had already distin- 
guished itself in summoning the commission, 
proposed in 1909 that an international con- 
ference should take place at The Hague, 
that the delegates should have full powers to 
“‘conventionalize” the resolutions adopted at 
Shanghai and their necessary consequences, 
and that a program similar to the following 
be a basis for discussion: 


1. The advisability of uniform national laws and 
regulations to control the production, manufac- 
ture, and distribution of opium, its derivatives and 
preparations. 

2. The advisability of restricting the number of 
ports through which opium may be shipped by 
opium-producing countries. 

3. The means to be taken to prevent at the port 
of departure the shipment of opium, its derivatives 
and preparations, to countries that prohibit or wish 
to prohibit or control their entry. 

4. The advisability of reciprocal notification of 
the amount of opium, its derivatives and prepara- 
tions, shipped from one country to another. 

5. Regulation by the Universal Postal Union of 
the transmission of opium, its derivatives and 
preparations through the mails. 

6. The restriction or control of the cultivation of 
the poppy so that the production of opium will not 
be undertaken by countries which at present do 
not produce it, to compensate for the reduction 
being made in British India and China. 

7. The application of the pharmacy laws of the 
governments concerned to their subjects in the 
consular districts, concessions, and settlements in 
China. 

8. The propriety of restudying treaty obliga- 
tions and international agreements under which 
the opium traffic is at present conducted. 

g. The advisability of uniform provisions of 
penal laws concerning offenses against any agree- 
ments that the powers may make in regard to 
opium production and traffic. 

10. The advisability of uniform marks of identi- 
fication of packages containing opium in inter- 
national transit. 

11. The advisability of permits to be granted 
to exporters of opium, its derivatives and prepara- 
tions. 

12. The advisability of reciprocal right of search 
of vessels suspected of carrying contraband opium. 
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13. The advisability of measures to prevent the 
unlawful use of a flag by vessels engaged in the 
opium traffic. 

14. The advisability of an international com- 
mission to be intrusted with the carrying out of 
any international agreement concluded. 


AMERICA’S USE OF HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 


If any one thinks that our own country is 
not now primarily interested in this matter, 
let him reflect that at present it stands for 
500,000 pounds of yearly importation and 
consumption of opium, its derivatives and 
preparations. From 50,000 to 70,000 pounds, 
including opium derivatives and preparations, 
- would suffice for all our medical needs. As 
to cocaine, we have been importing, manu- 
facturing, and consuming nearly 200,000 
ounces a year, though 15,000 would supply 
every legitimate medical need. 

At its present session Congress should 
pass further legislation in this matter. It 
should place under federal supervision and 
control the entire manufacture and distribu- 
tion of opium, together with its derivatives 
and preparations. Moreover, it should also 
place under such control other habit-forming 
drugs, like cocaine and Indian hemp. While 
Congress has already been asked to place a 
prohibitory duty on manufactured cocaine, 
its salts and derivatives, it should place the 
manufacture of and the interstate traffic in 
all habit-forming drugs under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Only by 
some such supervision, it seems, would this 
country maintain its self-respect. 

And, if the interstate traffic must be con- 
trolled, so should the intrastate traffic. Each 
State should pass effective laws against the 
use of habit-forming drugs, and particularly 
with regard to any instruments, like the 
hypodermic syringe, used in their injection: 


the availability of this syringe has doubtless | 


‘been as large a factor in the widespread abuse 
of morphine and cocaine as the availability 
of the drugs themselves. 
THE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE 

As to the International Opium Conference, 
which convened on December 1, 1911, at The 
Hague, our government has the advantage 
of having in two of its delegates the same men 
as at the International Commission at Shang- 
hai, namely, Bishop Brent and Dr. Wright. 
The third delegate is Mr. Henry J. Finger, 
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of California. The British delegation also 
has as its chief the man—Sir Cecil Cle- 
menti Smith—who headed the delegation at 
Shanghai. 

The conference opened at The Hague with 
a good attendance of delegates from the 
twelve nations represented. The Foreign 
Minister of the Dutch Cabinet, formerly 
Minister at Washington, namely, Jonkheer 
Reneke de Marees Swinderen, delivered a 
speech of welcome, in which he felicitated the 
American Republic on initiating the confer- 
ence, and also the delegates present on the 
program, based on the resolutions passed by 
the Shanghai commission. The minister 
added that the deliberations would cover the 
questions of morphine and cocaine as well as 
opium. He hoped that the results of the dis- 
cussions would be greatly to the benefit of 
humanity. 

It is a satisfaction to report that the sub- 
jects presented by our government, as 
indicated above, have served as the basis for 
discussion, thus further emphasizing our 
government’s enviable leadership in raising 
the opium problem from a national to an 
international plane—the only plane on which 
it can be effectively treated. Certainly this 
International Conference will throw light 
on the problems due to the evils of habit- 
forming drugs, should awaken a greater de- 
sire to combat those evils, and should unite 
all endeavors into a mighty force. 

The conference may have a significance 
apart from the subjects of its program. It 
has convened at a time when, as never before, 
China has been throwing off the shackles of 
inertness, sloth and blindness which for cen- 
turies have kept her fine fiber from develop- 
ment. It is impossible that the Chinese 
delegates should not reflect this awakening. 

And this is not because of the epoch- 
making revolution now in progress in China. 
Revolution or no revolution, China has now 
reached an evolution in her international as 
in her home relations. Up to 1911 she was 
a signatory to various international treaties 
and agreements, to which she has been either 
an unwilling or an unequal party. In Decem- 
ber of that year, however, for the first time 
in her history, she entered an international 
conference—and with full powers. 

Will she use this opportunity to emphasize 
a position from which she will discuss no 
subject with other nations save on terms of 
equality? We shall see. 
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RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN MODERN CHINA 


HINA hesitated a long time before allow- 

ing herself to be persuaded of the wisdom 
of admitting railways within her territory. 
At first they were dreaded as an instrument 
of foreign aggression; now they are recog- 
nized as the best of auxiliaries for national 
defense. At first it was thought that they 
would involve the country in a heavy finan- 


cial burden; gradually it dawned upon the 
mind of a grasping mandarinate that they 
might be utilized as a source of revenue. It 
was in 1876 that the Middle Kingdom had its 
first railroad; in 1886 there had been con- 
structed 370 miles of road; in 1906 the mile- 
age had increased to 2330 miles; and on 
December 31, 1910, more than 5200 miles 
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had been opened for traffic. The National 
Review (Shanghai) devotes six of its pages 
(each 13 by g inches) to a mere enumeration 
of Chinese lines in operation, under con- 
struction, and surveyed or projected. It 
divides the railways of China into five 
systems. 


The first, or Northern System, includes the lines 
extending from Peking toward Mongolia on the 
northwest and through Manchuria to the north- 
east. The second division, or Central System, em- 
braces the country lying between the Pei Ho 
(Peking-Tientsin River) on the north and the 
Yangtze on the south, and includes the German 
lines in Shantung, those running to the south, to 
the great river, and those projected to all points of 
the compass within that area as bounded by the 
sea on the west. The third, or Midland Division, 
is made up of the railways in the Yangtze Valley 
itself. The fourth, or Southern System, includes 
the lines centering about Canton-Hongkong and 
their tributaries in Kwangsi. The fifth, or South- 
western Division, covers the railways impinging 
upon the frontiers of China from French Indo- 
China, Burma and India, together with those in 
the border provinces. 


Regarding the scope and status of these 
lines the writer in the National Review says: 


In the Northern system, about two-thirds of the 
roads operated are Japanese and Russian. The 
Kalgan-Kweiwating-Suiyuan line, work on which 
is being rapidly pushed forward, is to be open this 
spring as far as Tienchen. It is planned to extend 
the line to Urga and Kiakhta, forming a link be- 
tween Peking and the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
bringing Peking within ten days of Paris. 

In the Central division, the most important 
work is on those portions of the Shantung system 
known as the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. The com- 
pletion of the Northern or German section of 390 
miles is expected this spring, and the completion of 
the Southern or British section is expected about 
the same time. At present the Hoang Ho, or 
Yellow River, is being crossed by ferry, and the 
bridging of this great stream cannot be completed 
before the end of the present year. The engineer- 
ing difficulties have been enormous, chiefly in rela- 
tion to the handling of the flood waters, which, as 
is well known, have caused the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands in recent years. The completion of 
this road will have a marked influence in modifying 
the disastrous famines which the floods in this 
portion of China have caused. And when connec- 
tion has been made with the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway at Nanking, zt will be possible to travel by 
rail from Shanghai to Calais. 


Railway promoters in China have their 
troubles like those in other countries. Thus 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, one of the 
best equipped roads in China, cannot pay its 
way because of discrimination in taxes on 
goods in transit; and there are rumors that 
the government is to take over the line and 
carry it on as a government enterprise. The 
connection of the Hankow-Canton line with 


the Kwongkow road has been opposed by 
the “gentry,” on religious grounds. 

The National Review undertakes to reply 
to some of the criticisms of China’s railway 
policy, more particularly with regard to the 
charge of discrimination against the United 
States in the matter of orders for locomotives 
and rolling stock generally. It says: 


There has arisen of late a tendency to mere 
carping which can do no good to China, to those 
in whose supposed interests the criticisms are 
made, or to those unseen conspirators who, true to 
their settled policy, are working behind the scenes 
and giving their friends and allies a stab in the 
back. This type of criticism, supported by the 
publication of private and professional corre- 
spondence without the knowledge or sanction of 
the writers, can only conduce to misconception, to 
confusion of the issue, and to the unnecessary 
acerbation of a situation already sufficiently deli- 
cate to require the most careful handling. 

The chief point of the criticism, which is made 
largely with the object of irritating United States 
manufacturers against British in order to preclude 
the possibility of close and intimate application of 
joint pressure by United States and British diplo- 
macy on the Eastern Island Empire, is that the 
great bulk of the orders for railway material, espe- 
cially locomotives, go to Europe and not to the 
United States. The reason for this is obvious. 
The initial impulse in railway construction in 
China came from British sources. The first lines 
were British-built. British engineers were em- 
ployed both as seniors and as juniors, and as the 
years have gone by the juniors have become seniors 
on the newer constructions, and in ordering their 
material they have naturally placed the orders 
where they have been accustomed to get good 
value for their money, and where experience has 
taught them that they will invariably receive the 
best of treatment. This does not mean that they 
have experienced bad treatment elsewhere. It is 
only seldom that they have tried elsewhere, but 
they are unanimous in declaring that elsewhere 
they have not been able to get as good material as 
from the British firms, at the same price. 


The fact that to China and to Great Brit- 
ain, and the European portion of the Conti- 
nent, the same principles of railway con- 
struction and location apply, and that these 
are “quite different from those principles 
which apply in countries where everything 
was until recently in the pioneer stage,” 
accounts largely for the preponderance of 
railway orders going to Europe; and it is 
“worse than foolish to attempt to distort 
inevitable facts into a fixed policy of closing 
the open door.” 


That there is no such policy may be seen from 
the fact that in engaging engineers for the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway, the British engineer-in-chief sent 
to a leading United States firm for one-quarter of 
his staff, simply and solely as a mark of good will 
and amicable esteem. Yet there has been no com- 
plaint among British engineers that the door in 
China was being closed to them. 
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HOW RUSSIA BEGAN HER ‘‘PENETRATION”’ 
OF PERSIA 


“’ THE Russian Brigade in Persia” is the 

title of an article in a French magazine 
called Revue du Monde Mussulman, that has 
been republished in pamphlet form by Ernest 
Leroux of Paris. The writer is a Russian 
by the name of Pavlovitch who has made a 
special study of his subject, and gives details, 
some made public now for the first time. He 
opens by a short sketch of the revolutionary 
movement that began in 1905 arising out of 
the discontent of the Persian people under 
the despotic rule of the Shah, Muzaffer-ed- 
Din, and the continual humiliation of the 
country by Russia. The movement propa- 
gated itself from town to town, and soon the 
word constitution, for which an Arabo-Persian 
equivalent, “‘machrautiyyat,” was invented, 
became the war cry of a people in revolt and 
the rallying signal of every Persian patriot. 
At first the desire for reforms reached only 
the large cities, especially Teheran, Tabriz, 
Shiras and Ispahan; but little by little the 
revolutionary wave carried it into the most 
distant regions of the country. 


At that time the government of the Shah “‘theo- 
retically disposed of’? an army of 150,000 men, 
comprising 84 battalions of infantry (riyadé); 
3 regiments of Cossacks and 125 squadrons of 
irregular cavalry (Sawar); and 18 regiments of 
artillery (toupkhané). The infantry regiments 
were supposed to contain 800 men each, but in 
reality the army was non-existent, and only the 
Cossack brigade under a Russian colonel with three 
officers and five non-commissioned officers, counted 
for anything. Their pay was extravagant as com- 
pared with that of the Persian general nominally 
commanding it and of his officers and soldiers, 
being 16,192 tomans (the toman is worth about 
87 cents) monthly for the nine Russians against 
36,549 tomans for the Persian generai and his 
269 officers. The total number of Russian officers 
in the whole Persian army is 28, with 63 non-com- 
missioned officers. 


This Cossack brigade was originally formed 
thirty years ago after the return of the 
Shah Nasir-ed-Din from his second trip to 
London in 1878. In order to have a body- 
guard for his personal protection, it occurred 
to him that a forcé under foreign officers 
would be safer than one under native com- 
mand. Intrigues were at once set on foot 
by the British and Russian legations at Tehe- 
ran to obtain the concession for its organi- 
zation by officers of their respective armies, 
but in the end the Russians won, and in 1879 
the Czar obtained a firman from the Shah 
confiding the formation of his bodyguard to 


officerssent from St. Petersburg. The brigade 
was formed in 1880 of two regiments with a 
battery of field artillery, the guns of which 
werea gift of the Russian Government, and the 
cost of maintenance is a first charge on the 
revenues of all the custom houses of Northern 
Persia which are under Russian control. 


At the time of the outbreak of the revolution in 
1905 the brigade was composed of two cavalry 
regiments, a battalion of infantry and two field 
batteries of four guns each, altogether some fifteen 
hundred men under the command of Colonel V. P. 
Liakoff of the Russian General Staff. All the Rus- 
sians continued to receive the pay of their rank 
in the Russian army from St. Petersburg, and 
remained at the disposition of the Russian War 
Office. By its origin and organization, financial, 
political, and military, and by its privileged posi- 
tion, the brigade may be regarded as the advance 
guard of the Russian penetration into Persia. After 
the coup d’état of June 23, 1908, the brigade was 
augmented by 250 volunteers, the artillery fur- 
nished with quick-fire guns of the French model, 
and four mitrailleuses. 


While there is no doubt that, as M. Pav- 
lovitch says, the brigade is a marvelous 
instrument of the Russian Government in 
Persia, the Russian Ambassador at Teheran, 
M. Hartwig, said in 1908 that Colonel Liakoff 
was forbidden to mix in politics. In that 
matter he was under control of the Russian 
Ambassador. Not long afterward, in 1909, 
Sir Edward Grey, speaking in the British 
House of Commons of Colonel Liakoff’s ac- 
tion during the coup d’état, said that he was 
convinced that Liakoff did not act on the 
order of the Russian Government and did not 
have its approval. It is known now that 
before undertaking anything, no matter what, 
Liakoff conferred not only with M. Hartwig 
but also with a notorious person of the name 
of S. Chapchal. These two, Hartwig and 
Chapchal, were the organizers and principal 
instigators of the coup d’état of 1908. Sir 
Edward Grey’s conviction, therefore, was not 
well founded, as Liakoff’s “action” has never 
been disavowed nor he nor Hartwig censured. 

Serge Markovitch Chapchal, a Russian 
subject, is by all accounts a remarkable 
person. 


He is one of the representatives of the reactionary 
party in Persia, where he is heartily detested and 
would long ago have been put out of the way by 
Persian patriots but that they were unwilling to 
give the Russians the occasion for sanguinary re- 
prisals. Chapchal studied at the St. Petersburg 
University and the Faculty of Oriental Sciences, 
and was named, on the recommendation of the 
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Russian Government, tutor to the deposed Shah, 
Mohammed Ali, while he was heir to the throne. 
When the Prince was at Tabriz, Chapchal acquired 
an enormous influence over him and practically 
governed the province of Azerbaidjan; that in- 
fluence he continued to exercise after Mohammed 
Ali came to the throne. Chapchal is not a Jew, 
as has been stated, but is a Karaite, one of a 
people who claim descent from the Khazars, a 
Turco-Tartar race, and who repudiate their attrib- 
uted Semitic origin. 


On June 2, 1908, a petition to the Shah 
asked for the expulsion of all the reactionaries, 
including Chapchal, and was favorably re- 
ceived. All Teheran then gave itself up to 
rejoicing,—when, as we learn from indepen- 
dent sources, this is what happened: 


The same evening Chapchal went to the Cossack 
brigade barracks and had a long interview with 
Colonel Liakoff, and the following day, in the 
morning, the Shah in his carriage, surrounded by 
the Cossack officers and Liakoff and Chapchal 
riding on either side of it, drove in haste from the 
palace to the barracks. Half an hour afterward 
the whole of the Cossacks turned out with their 
artillery and with the Shah under escort galloped 
out to the Royal Gardens outside Teheran. Taken 
by surprise, the people found themselves threat- 
ened by their sovereign and his bodyguard under 
the two Russians, Liakoff and Chapchal, and prac- 
tically delivered over to the reactionaries whom the 
Shah had promised to expel. The bombardment 
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‘of the parliament building and other edifices fol- 
lowed on June 23, Teheran became a scene of 
massacre during which over 2500 persons perished, 
and was described in enthusiastic letters to the 
reactionary Russian papers by their correspondents 
as a victory won by the Russian officers. 


That Liakoff acted under secret instruc- 
tions was proved by letters stolen from him 
by the celebrated Bulgarian officer Panoff, 
who was correspondent of the Reich at the 
time, and played a considerable part in the 
movement for Persian liberation. Although 
the authenticity of the letters was strenuously 
denied by the Russian Government, and the 
Novi Den of St. Petersburg was suppressed 
for publishing a despatch announcing that 
Liakoff’s letters were appearing in certain 
foreign papers, the whole action of the Rus- 
sian Government since the coup d’état has been 
convincing proof of its direct complicity in 
the matter. Panoff was said to have been 
killed in an attempt to escape from Astrabad, 
but according to another story he is now a 
refugee somewhere in the Balkan Peninsula. 
It is to the credit of twenty-two of the Per- 
sian officers of the Cossack brigade that they 
protested to the parliament against the use 
that had been made of them against their 
own countrymen and country. 





CITY MILK SUPPLIES AND PASTEURIZATION 


LTHOUGH there is evidence to show that 
at least 50,000 years or more have elapsed 
since man began to use cow’s milk for his pur- 
poses, the methods of taking and handling 
the raw material remain primitive to this 
day. And, although one of the most impor- 
tant and universal articles of food, more par- 
ticularly in regard to the feeding of infants, 
little progress has been made in the process 
of gathering milk and in its treatment before 
it reaches the consumer, the dairy, or the 
creamery. Writing on the problem of city 
milk supplies in the Popular Science Monthly, 
Dr. P. G. Heinemann draws a picture of the 
conditions at an ordinary farm which, it is to 
be feared, is only too true in a very large 
number of cases. He says: 


Who has not seen a barn where cows, horses, 
and pigs are stalled under the same roof? Filth, 
cobwebs, dust, manure are allowed to accumulate 
and at long intervals are shoveled to a place, which 
is not far from the barn, where they dry out and 
are blown in the form of dust into the barns. Ven- 
tilation in the barn is absent, screens to keep out 
the disease-carrying flies are rare, light is admitted 
by small windows, and the cows are permitted to 
rest in their own filth, which covers the hide, dries 


and is brushed or shaken into the milk when this 
is drawn from the udder. The modern cow is cov- 
ered with filth and the owners ridicule the sugges- 
tion that cows deserve more care than horses. The 
cow, which furnishes the most valuable food for 
the human race, is thus neglected, while the horse, 
witich is used for work only, is kept in good condi- 
tion. Even from financial considerations, cows 
should receive great care. 


Further, the conditions of cleanliness of 
those who attend to the milking is far from 
satisfactory. 


Do they change their clothes for clean ones be- 
fore milking? Do they wash their hands? Far 
from it. Any suit of clothes, covered in some cases 
by dirty overalls, is good enough for tending the 
cow. The hands are not washed, and just before 
milking are wetted with milk, water, or even with 
saliva. Thus the dirt is washed from the udder into 
the milk. The virus of contagious diseases is some- 
times carried from the milker to the milk, and epi- 
demics of serious nature are thus started. Not 
least in importance is the universal presence of 
flies in cow barns. . . . Such is the food we con- 
sume every day; such is the food which we depend 
upon for bringing up our babies, if the mother is 
unable or unwilling to nurse her offspring. .. . 
The “cowey” taste, sometimes innocently sup- 
posed to be characteristic of fresh milk, is due to 
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nothing but cow manure, which has been sus- 
pended and become part of the milk during the 
process of milking. It has been estimated that the 
populations of large cities consume hundreds of 
pounds of cow manure daily with milk. 


Dr. Heinemann tells us that fresh clean 
milk, which contains few bacteria and is safe- 
guarded against their entrance, will not spoil 
for many weeks; that it decomposes more or 
less rapidly in proportion to the numbers of 
bacteria present; and that bacteria enter 
milk chiefly with dust, dirt, and through the 
agency of flies. The problem therefore is to 
prevent bacteria from gaining access to milk. 
Now, no matter how careful the milker may 
be, some germs are bound to enter. It is 
necessary therefore to cool the milk rapidly 
after milking and to keep it cold until con- 
sumed. Market milk contains hundreds of 
thousands, sometimes even millions, of bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter; and if this is the 
only milk obtainable it should be pasteur- 
ized. Pasteurization consists in heating the 
milk to 140° Fahr. for thirty minutes, by 
which means 99 per cent. of all bacteria are 
destroyed. Alluding to the opposition to 
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pasteurization, Dr. Heinemann maintains 
that scientific research has shown that the 
disadvantages claimed against the process 
are groundless. Milk that comes from scien- 
tifically constructed and conducted dairies 
does not need pasteurization, certain dairies 
producing milk containing as few as 1000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter. 

By extreme care and intelligent supervision such 
milk is not much more expensive than ordinary 
market milk; and the outcome of the war waged 
against poor milk supplies will probably bring 
such milk within the reach of every one. This milk 
is known as certified milk because it is certified 
to by a body of responsible medical men, who em- 
ploy experts to examine the milk at stated inter- 
vals and inspect the dairies, so as to insure safe 
methods of production. 


Certified milk costs more to produce than 
other milk; but, remembering the fact that a 
quart of good milk contains as much food, 
and readily assimilable food, as a pound of 
beef, the consumer should be willing to pay 
the careful dairyman for his work and invest- 
ment. On the whole the solution of the city 
milk supply problem seems to lie mainly with 
the consumer. 


REAL MEANING OF THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR 


THE meaning to Europe of the war that is 

now being waged between Italy and 
Turkey does not depend at all upon whether 
Italy shall hold Tripoli or whether that prov- 
ince shall continue to remain in the possession 
of Turkey, observes Czeslaw Jankowski, a 
Polish writer, in the Warsaw Tygodnik Illus- 
trowany (Illustrated Weekly). The _pres- 
ent war is a new episode, a new stage of the 
so-called ‘‘Eastern Question,” which is of 
such importance to Europe, and the develop- 
ment of which had to be curbed in the name 
of holy peace by all the European powers 
together. 


The attack of Italy on Turkey is an indirect 
but most recent stage of the contest for Stamboul. 
We know how long this struggle has lasted—from 
the very moment when the Turks installed them- 
selves on the magnificent ‘‘key”’ promontory of 
Europe, after they had routed and obliterated 
from the face of the earth the mighty power of 
the Byzantine Cesars. At first the European 
powers, even with their united forces, were afraid 
to drive the Turks back to Asia; later they harassed 
and pressed them from time to time. But the 
Turks held their ground stoutly. Even after the 
blow dealt to the ‘‘infidel’”’ power by Sobieski at 
Vienna, there was charmed away only the menace 
of a Turkish inundation of central and eastern 
Europe. The testament—legendary or genuine 
—of Peter the Great; the Turkish wars of Cath- 


arine II; the seizure by Russia of the Crimea; the 
checking at Sebastopol of the march of Russia 
upon Stamboul; the bloody contests of relatively 
fresh date in Shipka Pass and at Plevna; the halt- 
ing anew of Russia at the gates of Constantinople; 
the assent of the powers to the breaking from Tur- 
key, at first of Greece, then of Servia and Bulgaria, 
and finally of Bosnia and Herzegovina; the dire 
troubles of the powers with the seething of Al- 
bania and Macedonia, as the game is already be- 
ginning to be almost the last, or the next to the 
last shred of Turkish land on the continent of Eu- 
rope,—all this constitutes an uninterrupted series 
of slow drivings of the Turk beyond the Bosporus, 
to the Arabian deserts whence he came, whence 
years ago he invaded the territories of the Chris- 
tian, Aryan peoples of Europe. 


To-day there no longer exists—as of old— 
the question of the manner in which there 
should be dealt to European Turkey the 
deadly, final blow. Turkey, notwithstanding 
her recent Young Turk regeneration, is, at 
the present moment, already so weak that 
any one is able to execute the collective sen- 
tence of the “concert of the powers.” But 
it is not a question of that. 

“What to-day constitutes the kernel and 
essence of the ‘Eastern Question,’ ” says the 
writer in the Tygodnik Illustrowany, “is: 
Who is to seize Stamboul after the Turks 
have been driven out of their capital? Rus- 
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sia? Austria? England? Germany? There 
is no lack of claimants.” 


Albania and Macedonia are, most evidently, 
being reserved by Austria for herself. When? 
The day and hour cannot be set. At all events, 
only after the final driving out of Turkish dominion 
from Europe. And—after the precipitation of the 
crescent from the Sublime Porte? Obviously. In 
that case, however, why should not the capital at 
Vienna be wound up and removed to Constanti- 
nople? But how is Russia to ‘abandon her historic 
mission, the political injunctions of Peter the 
Great and Catharine II? Russia, who ‘‘has shed 
her blood for the liberation of the Balkan Slavon- 
ians from the Turkish yoke?’”’? What would be- 
come—in every case—of the worshipful ‘political 
equilibrium” in Europe, which has been guarded 
like the apple of the eye for so many years? The 
principle of legitimacy counts no more; that has 
somehow been mislaid, and, forsooth, gone out of 
fashion. But—equilibrium! equilibrium! Cer- 
tainly, the Vienna, Paris, and Berlin Congresses 
did not build their ‘‘eternal’’ works on the basis 
of equilibrium in order suddenly to permit a more 
adventurous and clever conqueror to rove at 
large. . . . The liquidation of the ‘“‘ Eastern Ques- 
tion” had been deferred, put off to the future,— 
and this frequently with much pains and trouble. 
The maintaining at any cost of the status quo— 
precious for ‘‘ the peace of Europe’’—on the Balkan 
Peninsula had become a diplomatic tradition. 
And, lo! we have the sudden roar of the Italian 
guns at Prevesa. Who knows whether it has not 
given the signal for the starting of the general and 
final liquidation of a business so “ripe’’ that with 
this liquidation even Metternich himself would 
not have been able to delay any longer? 


There is also another important fact which 
cannot be overlooked, observes the Polish 
writer from whom we are quoting. Italy has 
pushed a step farther the seizure of the con- 
tinent of Africa by Europe. 


Everything ‘‘fundamental”’ that could be said 
against the invasion by the “‘white’’ race of the 
maternal, immemorial territories of the ‘‘black’”’ 
race, will not endure in the face of the natural, 
elemental force as well as in the face of the inevi- 
table evolution of this process. Years ago it 
was Algeria; then Egypt; then the conquest 
of Congo by Belgium; then the establishing of the 
English ‘influences’? in South Africa; then the 
effecting by Germany of the so-called “pacific 
penetration” from the east coast to the interior 
of Central Africa; finally, of most recent date, the 
conquest of Morocco,—all these are successive 
stages of the process that is working out slowly, 
but with the precision and fixedness of the move- 
ment of the sun from east to west. This is the 
march of civilization and culture toward the trop- 
ical regions. That in the van, alas! there fly 
shrapnel shells; that in the van there flashes the 
sword; that in the van there frequently rides 
rapine most hideous,—for this, let us condemn 
human nature. But to throw ourselves athwart 
the path of the idea itself; to dream of restraining 
this march—would imply the same as to wish to 
restrain progress, civilization, culture, all spiritual 
improvement, which knows no obstacles and no 
interruption. 
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The Growth of Italian Imperialism 


The war which Italy is now waging against 
Turkey is undoubtedly an indication of the 
kingdom’s wonderful progress during the 
last fifteen years. In 1895 new Italy met 
with disaster at Adua, where her dream of 
colonial expansion seemed to be shattered; 
in IgIr an army of 50,000 men is sent to 
Tripoli, with as many more ready to go ata 
moment’s notice. And yet, while the pres- 
ent expedition is really colossal as compared 
with the previous one to Abyssinia, the Ital- 
ian Government states that the surplus from 
the budget of the last few years alone will 
be sufficient to carry on the war for at least 
one year. 

The entire country is again united and 
urged by the same é/an that marked the 
glorious days of the Risorgimento, and every- 
where is shown an outburst of enthusiasm 
that bespeaks Italy’s determination to assert 
her prestige among European nations. There 
can be no doubt, says Mr. Grosjean in his ar- 
ticle on “Italian Imperialism” which recently 
appeared in the Revue Hebdomadaire, that 
Italy has regained a virile ambition of being 
strong, powerful, prosperous through war 
and conquest. The once boisterous opposi- 
tion of the Socialists is now almost silent, 
while the imperialistic ideas of writers like 
Corradini, de Frenzi, Sighele, find universal 
favor. They are voiced by the influential 
press of the nation like the Giornale d’Italia, 
the Stampa, La Grande Italia, Il Carroccio, 
L’Italia all’ Estero; La Rivista di Roma; La 
Preparazione. 

The idea of Roman greatness obsesses 
modern Italy, and the eyes of the nation are 
fixed on the territories where Austria rules. 
In the large cities of Italy the leader of free- 
masonry, Mr. Lemmi, voices the sentiment 
of all Italians when he says in public gather- 
ings that the Italian flag will some day float 
wherever the Italian language is spoken. 
The Adriatic sea is not large enough for the 
commercial vitality of two rival nations, and 
therefore the Latin provinces of Austria 
along the Adriatic coast must return to the 
common fold. 

The text-books used in the public schools 
of Italy convey this imperialistic message to 
the younger generation. It is especially in 
manuals of geography that national preten- 
sions are afirmed. Not a single one of such 
texts, writes Mr. Grosjean, accepts the pres- 
ent boundaries of Italy as final. Professor 
Bini in his “Lessons in Geography” states 
that Corsica and Malta are Italian territories 
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under foreign rule, and later the same state- 
ment is made with reference to the Swiss 
Canton Ticino, -and the Austrian Tyrol 
Gorizia, Trieste, Istria, Fiume and Pola. 

Is this mere speculation? asks Mr. Gros- 
jean, and his answer is, mo. The modern 
Italian is much less a dreamer than he is 
commonly supposed to be. He is positive, 
realistic, calculating; his self-reliance is such 
that no ambition, however high, discourages; 
he relies upon his ability and his patience, 
and above all upon his traditional skill in 
the combinazione. The political influence of 
modern Italy in the concert of nations is 
to-day considerable, and her diplomacy skill- 
ful, diligent, watchful, exempt from preju- 
dice, gifted with a wonderful savoir faire. 
The nation realizes that the present war with 
Turkey is a test on which much of her future 
will depend, and the country is a unit in sup- 
port of the government’s policy of aggression. 
In conclusion, Mr. Grosjean says that it would 
be a fatal mistake for any other nation to 
underestimate the importance of the imper- 
ialistic aspirations of modern Italy, 




















ITALIAN SOLDIERS INSTALLING TELEPHONE SER- 
VICE IN TRIPOLI 





AMERICA’S PART IN POTATO CULTURE 


"THE humble potato is about the last ob- 

ject with which one would associate 
romance; and yet its history is a romantic 
one, from its discovery by explorers from the 
Old World right down to the present day. It 
is now generally accepted that the potato 
came originally from western South America. 
After having been taken to Europe and culti- 
vated there, it found its way once more across 
the ocean, and to-day along the east coast of 
South America it is considered “a European 
vegetable and is cultivated only by those 
whose experiences are derived from the Old 
World.” As is pointed out by Mr. Albert 
Hale in the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, “what is really meant by the word 
potato is the plant and tuber vulgarly called 
the Irish or white potato, although it has no 
more relation to the Emerald Isle than that 
the good people there are very fond of it.” 
The “sweet” potato has no right whatever 
to the title. To quote Mr. Hale: 


The food potato of commerce made its way from 
its prehistoric home in the Andes to North Amer- 
ica and via Europe to the eastern shores of South 
America. How it came to do this is a curious story. 
Traditions and rumors do not all agree as to whom 
the honor belongs of having carried the vegetable 
itself across the Atlantic; it is not improbable that 
Pizarro presented specimens to his sovereign, as 


curiosities of American life... . One good au- 
thority says that the first potatoes were taken in 
1565 by John Hawkins from Sante Fe in South 
America to Ireland; that shortly afterwards, in 
1580, the naturalist Cardanus introduced them 
into Italy, and actually grew them in 1588. Clus- 
ius, the director of the royal gardens in Vienna in 
1588 received two tubers from Philippe de Sivry 
of Belgium, who knew the potato under the name 
of ‘‘taratoufli,” but these probably came from 
Italy after having been grown in Spain. Great 
credit belongs also to Sir Francis Drake, who 
learned of the potato about 1578, either in Peru 
itself or in some near-by island. He took specimens 
back with him, stopping first in Virginia, where he 
helped to plant them in 1585. In 1586 he arrived 
in England, carrying potatoes among his treas- 
ures; and thus arose the story that potatoes came 
from North America. . . . It isan accepted state- 
ment that Sir Walter Raleigh was responsible for 
their use in Ireland, because he gave several to the 
grandfather of Sir Robert Southwell, who, to check 
the famine spreading in that island after the disas- 
trous failure of the grain crop, cultivated them at 
once there and popularized: their use to his eternal 
credit. . . . In France it was a rare but prized 
vegetable in 1616; in Germany it was recognized 
in 1650; and, from that time on, Europe, as well 
as other parts of the Old World, gradually ac- 
cepted it as an addition to the food supply of all 


peoples. 


It is curious to note that “the Puritans 
condemned its use because no mention of the 
potato was to be found in the Bible.” 
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MODERN CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO IN LATIN AMERICA 


(The old and simple way of cultivating potatoes is slowly disappearing. In 


about one-sixteenth from 
Poland. In the United States 
almost one-third of the crop 
is grown in the North Atlan- 
tic States; the North Central 
States east of the Mississippi 
are second; the Central 
States west of the Mississippi 
come next; and the Far- 
Western States are fourth. 


areas under potato cultiva- 
tion 


New York hasabout 438,000acres 


Michigan “ ‘‘ 335,000 ‘ 
Pennsylvania 320,000 ‘ 
Wisconsin ‘‘ ‘ 320,000 “ 





In yield, the State of 
Maine heads the list with 


highly productive areas the machine for both planting and gathering displaces 220 bushels (60 lbs.), while 


hand labor. 


To-day the total production of potatoes for 
one year is about 5,500,000,000 bushels. Of 
this output the United States grows slightly 
less than one-sixteenth; Germany more than 
one-fourth; not quite one-eighth comes from 
Russia; about one-ninth from France; and 


In Latin America the same rule is observed, and the latest mechan- 
ical contrivance for expediting work is eagerly adopted on the modern hacienda) 


North Dakota has only 41 
bushels to the acre. Cali- 
fornia has a potato “king,” a hard-working 
Japanese, who within the past 20 years has 
studied the business on modern lines, and has 
now over 4000 acres. The well-known horti- 
culturist, Mr. Luther Burbank, has suc- 
ceeded in producing a “seedless” potato. 





A VISIT TO 


Al Alvastra in southern Sweden, a day’s 
journey from Stockholm, Ellen Key, 
teacher, lecturer, world-famous reformer, and 
author of the widely read “The Century of 
the Child,” has during the past summer 
realized the dream of her busy work-life—a 
home of her own in the country. In the Wom- 
an’s World, Mr. William Johnston describes 
a visit to this remarkable woman, and the 
remarkable house that she herself planned 
beside Lake Vettern. Sitting on her pergola 
in the moonlight, Ellen Key, “in the best of 
English, told her life story, of her work in 
the schools, her lectures, her travels, of her 
writing, and of the joy that came into her 
heart when the success of her books had 
made it possible for her to build this house of 
her own.” Her interviewer writes of his 
visit the next day: 


As you enter the great wide hall a bold motto on 
the white wall confronts you. 

‘‘ Memento vivere’’—Remember to live. 

“How typical of Ellen Key,” you say to your- 
self as you look about at the other walls of the 
hall. On one of the side-walls above a large map 
of Lake Vettern is painted the sentence from one 


ELLEN KEY 


of the Finnish poets, Runeberg, that gave Ellen 
Key the name ‘‘Strand’’ for her home, ‘Dar 
lifvets haf oss gett en strand’’—Where the sea of 
life has given us a shore. 

To the left as you enter are two great rooms that 
take the entire width of the building, the dining- 
room and library, connected by a graceful arch. 
In the dining-room on an old mahogany table, in 
the loveliest of old blue china, stand some of Ellen 
Key’s own cherries, fresh picked for her visitors. 

In the library, the books for which are still un- 
packed, on an old desk of quaint carving, with 
two huge pens of peacock quills beside it, stands 
open a leather-bound parchment guest book, in 
which, though it has been opened only a month or 
two, are already written some of the greatest 
names of Sweden and Germany, names of savants 
and princes who have journeyed to Alvastra to 
talk with Ellen Key. 

On the right of the great hall is a circular stair- 
case, designed by Ellen Key herself, enclosed in a 
carved shaft. Beyond this are the kitchen and 
pantry where the little gray lady proudly exhibits 
the cherries that she is preparing for canning. 

Upstairs she takes new delight in showing the 
pretty gable rooms designed for guests, each of 
them, even the bath-room, with some mystic 
symbol painted on its door. 

“And here,” she cries, “is an invention of my 
own of which I am exceedingly proud.” 

As she speaks she grasps a knob, and behold, a 
panel in the hall lets down on hinges, making a bed. 


In acreage, of the principal ° 
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“You see,”’ she explains, ‘‘many of my boy 
friends are fond of making walking tours with this 
as their destination. Sometimes more of them 
come here than I have room for. I devised these 
couches for the overflow.” 

Approaching Ellen Key’s own room the hall is 
lined with shelves, above which are reproductions 
of some of the world’s best paintings. 

“This,” the hostess explains, “is a lending 
library for the young people of the neighborhood. 
When they come here to talk with me I want them 
not only to have the books they ought to read, but 
I want them to be inspired by these beautiful 
pictures.” 

Her own apartments are furnished with monastic 
simplicity. In one corner, near a simple narrow 
white cot, are gathered relics from her childhood 
home—the cradle she slept in, a chair her father 
made, a portrait or two of some of her ancestors, 
: book-case bought with the first money she ever 

ad. 


Ellen Key has planned a novel and useful 
future for her home. A little Swedish laun- 
dress, now settled in America, gave her the 
idea. 


“Tt was seventeen years ago. Said she to me, 
‘Rich people think that we poor péople envy them 
their wealth. It is not so. What\we do envy is 
their culture and their opportunities for culture. 
We, too, would like to have the leisure and the op- 
portunity to see the beautiful pictures and statues, 
to read books, to travel. It is their culture we 
envy.’ 

‘“‘As a result of that talk I started in Stackholm 
what we call social evenings. I got wothen of 

















WILLIAM JOHNSTON, AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST 
WHO PAID A VISIT TO ELLEN KEY AT 
HER HOME IN SWEDEN 

















ELLEN KEY AND HER CONSTANT COMPANION, “WILD” 


culture to come and talk to the women who work, 
to tell them of the beautiful things that the work- 
ing-women had had no opportunity to see. Those 
social evenings, started seventeen years ago in 
Stockholm, are still kept up. It was from those 
evenings that I learned much about the poor wom- 
en who have to work long for the better things 
of life. 

“So when Iam gone this house is to be theirs. 
In my testament I have left it toa self-perpetuat- 
ing committee of five. Each year from April to 
October they are to ask four working-women at a 
time to come here for a month ‘as the guests of 
Ellen Key.’ The house, the pictures, the piano, 
the books, the baths, the servants, everything here 
will be at their disposal. They will be my guests, 
only the hostess will be absent. Never more than 
four are to be invited at one time. There must be 
nothing of the barracks about it. I want them to 
feel that they are my guests—real guests. I have 
made only one restriction. They must be working- 
women with enough culture to appreciate the 
treasures I have gathered here.”’ 


Wondering that into her spinsterhood 
should have come such an intimate knowledge 
of child life, her visitor asked her how it had 
come about. The reply was: 


“T have been much with children, though it was 
never given to me to have children of my own. 
As a girl of course I dreamed, as all girls do, of 
some day having a home of my own, a husband, 
and children, but I have never had love, nor chil- 
dren, nor family—’’ There was a pause infinitely 








pathetic in its unspoken life-loneliness before she 
ended stoically: 

“Tt was not so. 

‘In the schools, in my work, in my travels, I have 
met and known many children. How my heart 
ached for some of them. Parents so. little under- 
stand their children. Anger, impatience, punish- 
ment, heedlessness, so many faults of the parents 
distort the lives of children and prevent their 
mental growth. 

“It is the parents who must be educated far more 
than the children. Yet under present conditions 
it is almost impossible. Few persons as yet realize 
what an important duty for the community a 
woman is performing when she is bearing children. 
Girls enter the marriage relation with no training 
for motherhood. Every girl ought to have at least a 
year of training in home-making, domestic science, 
care of children. It should be compulsory for 
every girl, no matter what her position in life. 

“Under the present economic conditions, where 
women are compelled to work outside their homes, 
it is essential that the community should provide 
for them while they are rendering it service in 
bearing children. JI am writing an article on this 
subject at the present time.”’ 

Together with Mr. Johnston’s article is 
printed, over the signature of Ellen Key, the 
following: 
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A WORD TO THE WOMEN OF THE NEW WORLD 


First of all, the women of America must see 
clearly that their development depends on. chang- 
ing the social conditions and that the first question 
for women is, not to live isolated in their own small 
sphere of work or play, or loss or gain, but to par- 
ticipate in the great question of our time: 

How to change the conditions of life, now quite 
untenable and unworthy, for the great part of the 
working women? 

This is only to be done by such a change in the 
conditions of work that young women and young 
men shall be paid for their work at such a rate that 
they may be able to marry and to be the mother 
and father of three or four children. 

Motherhood must be considered as the great 
work by women for the community. The com- 
munity must pay every mother for that work, but 
the community must also have a certain control 
over that work and require certain qualifications 
for it. 

As every young man in Europe has a year of mil- 
itary service, so every girl should have a year, at 
least, of training for motherhood, in domestic sci- 
ence, in home-making and the care of children. 

I do not think, however, that the better 
conditions for marrying or the better regulating 
of education will be attained before the women 
get votes. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN 


NE of the first results—and perhaps not 
the least important—of the Universal 
Races Congress held in London last. July, 
is the movement now going on in South 
Africa among the various native races for 
a permanent congress, through which to ex- 
press their views as to the political and eco- 
nomic measures that may be passed in the 
parliament of the South African Union affect- 
ing their interests. The matter is all the 
more pressing because of the racial questions 
involved, notably the relations between the 
men and women of the white and black, or 
colored, races, and the crimes arising out of 
them. In regard to the latter, the South 
African Natives’ Association of Rhodesia 
calls for the trial of such cases by a tribunal 
of judges, instead of before a jury, so un- 
equal has been the justice administered in 
jury trials. Among the leading advocates in 
the native press of South Africa of the estab- 
ishment of a permanent South African Na- 
tive Congress is the Naledi ea Lesotho, or 
Star of Basutoland. In a recent number 
there was published a circular, which was 
being distributed over South Africa, inviting 
native leaders and chiefs to codperate in pro- 
moting it for the protection and progress of 
the native races, and to aid the Union govern- 
ment in its dealings with them. 





NATIVE CONGRESS 


What is chiefly aimed at in the beginning is 
to convince the Government of the necessity 
for a uniform policy toward the natives in- 
stead of distinctions as at present, also to 
create bonds of a common interest among the 
seven or more millions of the various colored 
races between the Zambesi and Cape Town. 
The final section of the program issued with 


the call for the constitution of the congress 


deals merely with the rules and organization 
of the Union, but the second section is of 
particular interest as showing what is in the 
mind of its promoters. The first business 
proposed for consideration is a vote of con- 
fidence in ‘“‘The Right Honorable General 
Louis Botha, P.C.,” the Premier of the 
South African Union; the next a vote on 
the Secretary for Native Affairs in his cabi- 
net, and one on the native senators. For 
discussion the subjects are Native Customs 
and Uses; Native Marriages and Divorce; 
Native Beer, Is It a National Beverage? Na- 
tive Schools and Churches; The Black Peril 
and the White Peril; Native Lands and 
Estates; Native Courts, Civil and Criminal; 
and lastly, Native Labor. The inclusion of 
native beer among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed seems singular, but it is to be explained 
by the fact that “Kaffir beer” is a domestic 
production made in the native dwellings, of 
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low alcoholic strength, and considered pref- 
erable to the poisonous: spirits known as 
“Cape smoke,” therefore not justly an object 
of taxation. The last item, Labor, on the 
program, is perhaps the most important of all, 
for with it is connected the prosperity of the 
gold-mining interest, a prosperity which may 
be said to depend in a great measure on the 
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sacrifice of the physical and moral welfare of 
the native races employed in it. For this, as 
well as the other reasons following from it, 
the discussions at the first native congress of 
South Africa will be of special interest; also 
because of the measure it will give of the 
capacity of the natives of South Africa to 
deal with their own interests. 





GERMAN SEA POWER: ITS PAST AND FUTURE 


N entire number of the J/lustrirte Zeitung 

(Leipsic and Berlin) is given up to a 

description of the German Kriegsmarine, and 
a glorification of its achievements. 

The Geheimer Admiralitats Rat, P. Koch, 
writes of the Prince Adalbert of Prussia who 
established the German fleet and founded 
the harbors of Kiel and Wilhelmshaven— 
the strongest strategic points of the navy 
“which even the mightiest foe will three 
times hesitate before attacking.” The Herr 
Admiralitaéts Rat quotes Prince Adalbert’s 
memorandum to the King of Prussia as the 
first to draw the attention of the German 
people to the fact that, without a powerful 
fleet, for no nation can there be a high place 
in international councils. It may be re- 
called that Prince Adalbert was the hero of 
the battle between the flagship Grille and 
the Danish frigate Tordenskjold in the war 
against Denmark in 1864. 

Count E. von Reventlow, in his study of 
the development of German sea power, says 
that the Franco-Prussian war found the 
German navy utterly unprepared. The 
fleet consisted of three great ironclads, two 
smaller ones, and a limited number of un- 
armored ships. At the last moment the three 
great ironclads had suffered injuries which 
very considerably lowered their fighting 
capability. The French fleet had fifty-five 
ironclads and two hundred and eighty-four 
unarmored steamships. The result of the 
war is remembered for the strict adhesion of 
the German navy to defensive tactics and the 
checking by the German land successes of the 
projected aggressions of the French fleet in 
the North and the Baltic seas. In the minor 
actions, such as the fight of the Meteor, the 
German officers and seamen distinguished 
themselves. but could not prevent a decided 
decline of esteem for the navy in public 
opinion after the war, due to the passive and 
defensive sea policy necessarily followed. 
Count Reventlow sketches the fleet laws 
of Rear Admiral von Tirpitz in 1898 and 


1900, which fix the strength of the navy at 
thirty-eight battleships, twenty cruisers of 
the first class and thirty-eight of the smaller 
class. To this may be added the 144 torpedo 
boats approved by the Reichstag. 


Times change, however, and it would be rash 
to infer that the German fleet is fixed forever. 
To-day even, the international situation is not so 
favorable as it was eleven years ago, when the 
marine law was first passed. Now everything is 
different. Great Britain’s relations with France 
have become so friendly that the former holds a 
small fleet of the old liners in the Mediterranean. 
The latest events have shown too clearly that Ger- 
many, in the event of war with England, must also 
reckon with France as an adversary. Existing 
agreements allow England in that event to bring 
her entire superior forces to bear against Germany. 
Great Britain has withdrawn her fleet from the 
East Asiatic waters since the Russo-Japanese war, 
has moved extraordinarily closer to the United 
States, and now the whole organization of the 
British move tends to concentration in the North 
Sea and in perpetual readiness for attack on the 
German coast. 
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ADMIRAL VON KOESTER 
(President of the German Navy League) 


How much longer will the present marine stand- 
ard be adequate? One thing is sure, the demand 
for a great navy will remain of paramount im- 
portance to the German people. 


xeheimrat Professor Adolph Wagner in his 
defense of the heavy army and navy budget 
from an economic standpoint, maintains 
that such outlays are absolute political, 
social] and civic necessities. He says: 

We must consider our free communication with 
the outside world as of first importance in view 
of our limited area, its position in the center of 
Europe, our increase of population, and the neces- 
sity for the importation of foreign material to com- 
plete our food supplies. This share in world 
commerce can only be attained to-day for us by 
sea power. Certainly our commerce, our industrial 
and capitalist classes would suffer greatly if the 
English should, for instance, blockade the mouths 
of our rivers and hinder our egress and ingress; but 
the laboring classes would surely suffer most. In 
the distribution of taxes, of course, the more well- 
to-do should properly bear the greater burden. In 
this, England sets us a good example. That 
statesman is a traitor to his people who represents 
as imperatively necessary a naval budget which is 
an arbitrary measure of the rulers and the property 
owners. He should explain that such state neces- 
sities have as driving. a force as those of Nature. 
Of these state necessities none is more eccnomically 
justified than the outlay for army and navy. 

Captain R6per, retired, gives the history 
of the ‘Deutsche Flottenverein,” or Navy 
League, that has played such a prominent 
rdle in shaping popular opinion since 1808. 
Under the chairmanship of the Prince zu 
Wied, then president of the Upper House of 
the Prussian Chamber, the aims of the Navy 


League were defined as ‘‘the creation of a 
strong German fleet for the defense of Ger- 
many’s coast against invasion, for the pres- 
ervation of Germany’s place among the 
world-powers, and the safeguarding of the 
general interests both commercial and: per- 
sonal of German subjects beyond the seas.” 

The league’s success was prodigious. The 


membership soon passed the hundred thou-- 


sand mark, and the allied princes of the 
German reigning houses undeicvok the pro- 
tectorate either personally or through some 
member of their family. His Royal High- 
ness Prince Henry of Prussia, by permission 
of the Emperor, assumed the patronage of 
the league. Its task was the explanation 
and the popularization of the Jaw for the 
increase of the warships of 1900, as well as 
the founding and support of seamen’s homes, 
seamen’s havens in foreign ports, seamen’s 
convalescent homes in Kleim Machnow, and 
scholarships for naval recruits. The latest 
project is the completion of a special Navy 
League Home for Disabled and Aged Sea- 
men, in addition to the aid distributed to 
Chinese and Southwest African marine troop 
veterans. The league is under the active 
control of Grand Admiral von Koester, the 
reorganizer of the German fleet. The mem- 
bership roll is now over a million, divided 
into fifty-three provincial branches. 
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THE CHANGING IDEALS OF THE MODERN 
GERMAN WOMAN 


[N discussing ways and ideas that might 


bridge the gulf between the classic German 


ideal of woman and the modern intellectual 
one, Dr. Gertrud Baumer, writing in the 


Gartenlaube (Leipsic), speaks of Caroline von 





Humboldt as a type of the classic ideal—that 
of a personality seeking power and happiness 
“by way of the heart, not the head, in the 
home, not in the servitude of a public 
calling.” 

To-day hundreds and thousands of German 
men and women, says Dr. Béiumer, still 
cherish this picture of their mother or of a 
woman from an earlier generation as a crite- 
rion by which they are accustomed to meas- 
ure all feminine beauty and _ usefulness, 
charm and worth. 


They regard the views of those who require new 
and different qualities from women as a profana- 
tion of this older ideal. Often the most chivalric 
respect in man for woman and the most self-sacri- 
ficing ardor of women are thus ranked in opposi- 
tion to modern feminism, which in reality is far 
from depreciating the feminine virtues of other 
days. On the contrary, the reason we revere the 
women of earlier times is for their strength to ex- 
press and fulfill the spirit and requirement of their 
day. It must never be forgotten how delicate an 
understanding for woman’s nature and how great 
encouragement for them lay in the classic ideal of 
the woman whose mind is bent on inner contem- 
plation and nourished by feeling and worship of 
beauty. That ideal was best expressed in the 
proud question of Schiller: ‘‘Can one be intended 
to forget one’s own nature in the pursuit of any 
goal whatsoever?” 


But that view of life which cultivated per- 
sonality as its chief end has been shattered 
by life itself. ek. 


Side by side with individualism the social idea 
has slowly developed. The classic ideal was based 
on the supposition that every one led a retired and 
private life. But now no one can escape the ques- 
tion of her conscience awakened to public duty: 
Is it right that you, as a member of a privileged 
class, should monopolize the treasures of culture 
while millions are condemned to an empty, dull 
life taken up with mechanical labor? So in the 
feminism movement itself we see two currents, the 
ideal of personality together with interest in public 
affairs and a realization of citizenship and its re- 
sponsibilities. But in many women of our day we 
perceive the danger of neglecting not only the cul- 
ture of their personality but of their family in 
their zeal for social work. And these weaker ves- 
sels apparently point the moral preached by them 
who believe that woman loses the best of her na- 
ture in public effort. But the great task set by the 
modern ideal is for a woman not to forget others 
while growing herself intellectually, morally, and 
artistically. For in public life as well a woman 


can achieve great results only when she is a thor- 
oughly cultivated, developed personality. The 
modern woman has to avoid through this very 
quest of strong personality the perils of the 
coarsening and, one might almost say, of the bru- 
talizing influences of public life. We must there- 
fore respect the sincerity and conscientiousness of 
those women who hesitate to enter public life be- 
cause they do not feel strong enough to reconcile 
the two ideals without undue sacrifice of their 
family and inner culture. But we cannot regard 
them as personifications of the modern ideal of 
woman. The new woman must unite the social 
and the personal ideal in equal measure in her 
daily life. 


Even to-day, concludes Dr. Biumer, we 
can safely predict that woman will show her- 
self equal to this twofold demand. 


We see in the women’s public meetings how gen- 
uine interest is aroused by these generally dry but 
important discussions, and how objectively women 
already handle the themes. And we see very 
plainly in the way that women carry out the prac- 
tical social work that they do not lose their main- 
springs of strength—their warm interest for the 
weak and needy that is bound up with their ma- 
ternal instinct; the delicate feeling for individual 
worth that they must always show in the rearing 
of their own children, and the sensitiveness to 
differentiation in character for which there is such 
an especial demand in public life. 





Woman and the German Elections 


An impassioned article in which the 
wrongs of the people—the high cost of 
living, the ever-threatening danger of war, 
etc.—are laid at the door of the existing capi- 
talist order, appears in a recent issue of the 
Gleichheit (Stuttgart), an organ of working- 
women, from the pen of Louise Sietz. Her 
stirring appeal, as it may be termed, is oc- 
casioned by the German general elections. 

After a vigorous denunciation of the exist- 
ing economic order, this German woman says: 





Throughout the Empire women are stubbornly 
denied political rights, which are indispensable 
weapons for them in a political contest. In the 
largest of the federal States, -Prussia, and in a 
number of the minor ones, the men, too, are de- 
graded to the position of political helots by the 
denial of a democratic franchise. In short, there 
is reaction all along the line! Reaction, in order 
to perpetuate and intensify the exploitation of the 
masses; reaction, in order to uphold the. capitalist 
system, which has long since fallen into a hopeless 
confusion and has led to a condition of things in 
which the producing forces have again and again 
revolted against the confining bonds of the existing 
system of property, against the private ownership 
of the means of production; to a condition in 
which society is threatened with suffocating in its 
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riches, while the toiling masses, who have pro- 
duced this wealth, live in penury and want. 

The article closes with a special appeal to 
women to.do their utmost to influence the 
outcome of the elections, by speech, circula- 
tion of pamphlets, etc. ‘Should they meet 
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with the contumely of fools and the thought- 
less, the consciousness of aiding in a good 
cause, of fighting for the liberation of man- 
kind, will be a sustaining force. And a 
grand victory will be the reward if all will but 
put forth their full strength.” 


THE NEW ICELAND 


“VISIONS of a rosy future for Iceland 

are to-day making life sweeter for the 
sturdy, self-reliant sons and daughters of 
that far-Northern island, and proving to the 
world that Iceland, too, is marching in step 
with human progress.”” With this optimistic 
paragraph Prof. Jerome Hall Raymond 
closes an exceptionally comprehensive and 
informing article on the lone island in the 
North Atlantic, contributed by him to the 
Twentieth Century. Although Iceland had 
been visited by certain Norsemen in 874, one 
of whom, Fl6ki Vilgertharson, gave it its 
present name, it was not till nearly sixty 
years later that it possessed a constitution 
and a code of laws. In the article under 
notice we read: 

For four centuries [following 874] Iceland was 
an independent republic; and it is to these first 
four centuries that the Icelanders look back as 
their Golden Age. It was then that their great 
poets and historians flourished. It was then that 
their heroes and lawgivers wrought their mighty 
deeds, and their discoverers found America. .. . 
In 1264, Iceland voluntarily placed itself under 
the rule of Norway, and when, in 1380, Norway 
passed to Denmark, Iceland passed with it, and 
has ever since remained a Danish possession. It is 
to-day, in the formal phraseology of law, ‘‘an 
inseparable part of Denmark, with special rights.”’ 


The Icelandic Parliament is called the 
“Althing.” It met for nearly goo years on 
the famous plain of Thingvellir, about thirty 
miles from Reykjavik. One by one the Al- 
thing lost its legislative functions, until the 
year 1800, when the Danish Parliament 
abolished it altogether. Professor Raymond 
draws a parallel between Iceland and Ireland 
in the political history of the two countries. 
“Tcelanders, like Irishmen,” he says, “look 
back to that abolition as the lowest depth 
of their national humiliation.” In 1845 its 
Parliament was restored to Iceland; but its 
functions were advisory only; it had no 
power to make laws; its lawmaking was done 
for it by the Danish Parliament at Copen- 
hagen. Hence arose continual efforts to ob- 
tain “Home Rule for Iceland.” The prime 
leader in this movement was Jon Sigurdsson, 
who died in 1879, and who for the last 23 


years of his life was president of the Althing. 
His efforts were crowned with success in 
1874; but laws passed in Iceland were still 
subject to the royal veto in Denmark. In 
1904 the Icelanders gained an Icelandic Par- 
liament in place of the Governor who had 
ruled over them, and although the King of 
Denmark still has the nominal right to veto 
Icelandic laws, he has never exercised it. 
The executive head of the Parliament was 
formerly a Minister, appointed by the King, 
but responsible to the Icelandic Parliament; 
and he appointed six royal members of the 
Upper House. In 1o11 the Icelanders se- 
cured the abolition of the royal prerogative 
of appointing the six senators, and a further 
amendment of the Constitution enfranchising 
women and “servants.” 

Women are active in municipal govern- 
ment in Iceland. In the town council of 
Reykjavik, the capital, there are three women 
members out of a total membership of fif- 
teen. The term “servant” has a special 
meaning in Iceland. 


It applies to all persons, men or women, who 
work for others under yearly contracts; and such 
persons constitute a very large proportion of the 
population—probably one-half. With the spread 
of education and enlightenment, the servants of 
Iceland gradually became more and more unwilling 
to be excluded from political life. Many of them 
emigrated to America; many others migrated to 
towns and thus endeavored to escape from their 
class. So there came to be a “servant problem”’ 
even in Iceland. It became increasingly difficult 
to get good servants on the farms; and still greater 
difficulties in this respect loomed in the future. 


Hence the dominant political party in- 
cluded “‘servant suffrage” in their program 
and with successful results at the elections. 

A standing tribute to the activity of women 
in local politics is the establishment of an 
artificial gas plant in Reykjavik. Fuel is so 
scarce and imported coal so expensive that 
peat is cut and used. There is no timber; 
and “many an Icelander has lived and died 
without ever seeing a tree.” Thus 


it is one manifestation of the awakening of Iceland 
that the women of Reykjavik have at last secured 
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the establishment of a gas plant, and are now able 
to cook the family food and light their homes with 
gas. This one improvement has made life in 
Reykjavik much. easier and more worth while; 
and the complaint of the few male objectors that 
“‘the women are to blame for it”’ has been consid- 
ered a testimony to the value of women’s activity 
in politics. 


With a new political life has come indus- 
trial development. Until recent years her 
wool was exported as raw material to Eng- 
land, or woven by hand into coarse homespun 
at the farmhouses. Now there are on the 
island three woolen mills fitted with the most 
modern machinery from Germany; and “the 
cloth manufactured in these Icelandic mills 
is as good and as beautiful as that produced 
in any other mills in the world.” Educa- 
tionally, too, the island is awakening. The 
new University of Iceland, which began giv- 
ing instruction on October 1, 1911, though 
small at present, bears large hopes of useful- 
ness in the future. There are other signs of 
the new birth. 


A splendid new National Library has been 
established at Reykjavik; telephone lines are 
being extended into many of the remote parts of 
the island; excellent roads and bridges are being 
built; agricultural experiments are being made . . . 
prospectors are exploring the mountains and 
plains in search of mineral treasures; water sys- 
tems and sewer systems are being introduced in 
Reykjavik; and one even hears talk of harnessing 
some of the magnificent waterfalls to produce 
electric light and power with which to operate pro- 
posed new mills and even railways. 

















BJORN JONSSON 
(Minister for Iceland nominated by the King of Denmark) 


As in many similar instances, these hopes 
will not be realized immediately; for Iceland 
needs capital to materialize her dreams. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION TO-DAY: 
A GERMAN VIEW 


HE close of the Franco-German confer- 
ences concerning Morocco marked an 
important milestone in international politics. 
Herr Paul Nathan in the Hilfe (Berlin) shares 
the doubt felt by so many Germans as to 
whether any real advantage was gained by 
their country in the negotiations. Herr 
Nathan traces the history of the Moroccan 
question from the open defeat of German as- 
pirations at Algeciras. 


Nothing is more seductive than the following 
up of a hidden purpose after a first success. In 
politics it is exactly this principle that produced 
after our enemies’ triumph at Algeciras that grave 
crisis of the Austro-Hungarian annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 

Austria-Hungary was placed seemingly on the 
defensive, and the ridiculous question of an inter- 
national sanction of Bosnia’s and Herzegovina’s 
annexation was raised, although both provinces 


had actually been held in undisputed sway for a 
generation by Austria-Hungary. The real aim, 
however, was to stir up strife between Germany 
and the Hapsburg monarchy on one hand and to. 
draw Turkey into the quarrel while still further 
alienating Italy from the Triple Alliance. The 
moment was a dangerous one for Germany. Had 
we shown weakness then, Vienna would have 
thought us worthless as an ally. But Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter steered us noiselessly and 
safely through the narrow strait. And St. Peters- 
burg first of all, and then Paris and London, were 
informed of our determination to stand by Austria- 
Hungary regardless of consequences. So our firm 
handling of this snare destroyed any hope of prov- 
ing in Vienna and Rome the worthlessness of Ger- 
many’s friendship. 

That France and Russia were fellows in this 
policy was not surprising. France believes she 
cannot offend Russia for fear of a German attack, 
as well as for the support of her Alsatian claims, 
and Russia is dependent on France as her willing 
banker, who after hundreds of millions in loans 
is ever ready to renew and begin again. More 
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remarkable was the fact that England took a part 
against us, as in Algeciras. In Algeciras Egypt, 
for England, was at stake, but the slight advan- 
tage of injuring Germany at Constantinople and 
shaking the Triple Alliance was enticing enough to 
provoke very serious moves from London. The 
Bosnian controversy did not go beyond a violent 
diplomatic campaign, and was settled by Ger- 
many’s evident readiness to go to extremes to aid 
Austria. 


A new crisis arose, and it is interesting that 
each succeeding one became more ominous, 
when the French té6ok seriously in hand the 
peaceful occupation of Morocco. France 
had obtained England’s sanction to her 
Moroccan policy by the ceding of claims to 
Egypt, and Italy was appeased, it afterward 
turned out, by a wave of the hand toward 
Tripoli. To Germany’s commercial losses, 
however, was to be added a heavy loss of 
prestige in Europe. If Germany had ac- 
quiesced in this arrangement, it would in- 
evitably have resulted in the grouping of the 
powers of second rank around, the Triple 
Entente, and even the greater nations would 
have regarded Germany’s alliance as a 
doubtful benefit. 

There were only two possible directions for a 
German policy. We could have tried to force 
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France to retreat in Morocco. It was 
highly probable that France would not 
give up her booty without a fight. But 
if France tried to avoid war, she could 
easily have proven that the retreat of 
French troops from Fez would have 
provoked a state of anarchy. The Ger- 
man policy would have evoked a storm 
of protest in Europe, and European 
public opinion would have issued a per- 
mit to France to enter Fez and bring 
about peace in Morocco. We should have 
had to carry on a war absolutely unpop- 
ular in Germany with France, and, of 
course, France not alone. So France had 
to be mildly pressed, not to keep the 
Treaty of Algeciras, but to make a new 
treaty less humiliating for us. This 
pressure had to be brought to bear in 
such a way as not to entangle us at once 
beyond possibility of retreat. The send- 
ing of the Panther to Agadir was un- 
derstood in Paris as we meant it, and had 
the desired effect. France was no longer 
ready for conference in theory only, but 
she consented to confer. The result of 
these conferences was the pledge of our 
commercial future in Morocco, and the 
irony of fate decreed that this advantage 
should also fall to England, who had done 
not a little to impede the Franco-German 
agreement. We received also parts of 
the French Congo of doubtful value— 
notes on the far-off inner African de- 
velopment. Was there more to be got? 
Who can assert it in view of the fact that 
it was clear for the shortest-sighted that 
England had openly taken sides against 
Germany? In other words, the isolation 
policy had again called up a crisis, and_ this 
policy failed only because the Paris cabinet were 
wise and prudent enough to refrain from the 
last consequences in view of the aversion of many 
influential Frenchmen of radical views to a war. 
That France wished to cede us as little as possible 
was natural enough. Russia was reserved and 
neutral notwithstanding the alliance with France. 

But England! Sir Edward Grey’s meddling 
role in the conferences was a_ perpetual en- 
deavor to injure Germany. General French’s in- 
spection of the French troops on our frontiers, the 
attitude of the most influential English newspapers, 
Lloyd-George’s speech in France and the display 
of the English fleet in readiness for war were all 
fire-sparks to light up the French chauvinistic 
gunpowder reserve. We have striven long enough 
in Germany against the inclination to take seri- 
ously Germany’s enemies in England. We are 
forced, however, by the thread of policy that spans 
from Algeciras over the Bosnia-Herzegovina inci- 
dent to the later Moroccan crisis, to take their in- 
fluence in England very seriously indeed. This 
diplomatic enmity has brought very real sacrifices. 
Tripoli was certainly not willingly given up to 
Italy, or Morocco to France. And to link Russia 
to England, half of Persia was sacrificed. The pres- 
ent English policy is not a sudden or capricious one. 
It is based on the unhappy old English tradition 
of the ‘‘balance of power” in Europe. No power 
of the Continent shall exceed a certain strength 
determined upon by England. With this political 
maxim there is no possibility of agreement, just as 
there was no possibility of concord with that 
France who opposed the German Empire. We 
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can be peace-loving in Germany as we will, but we 
sixty-five millions of Germans cannot promise to 
mold our future after a comfortable Dutch in- 
térieur. And if we promised it, no-one would be- 
lieve us. We must remain strong, and we can only 
wait till a saner policy gains the ascendant in Eng- 
land, a doctrine that together with Germany will 
insure the world’s peace, lighten military and naval 
burdens and open new fields for culture. . England 
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could well experiment with some such policy, after 
the gift of Tripoli, Morocco and half of Persia, for a 
phantom is proven somewhat costly. Perhaps the 
time for a final change in view will have come 
when officers of the Indian Lancers and Russian 
Cossacks watch each other within pistol shot on 
the Persian frontier while reading the London 
Times and the Novoye Vremya [the well-known 
Russian journal]. 





PUBLIC WORK AND THE DIRECT METHOD 


At first sight it would appear natural and 
reasonable that if the government pos- 
sessed the means and the men to execute pub- 
lic work, it would not hesitate to carry out 
such work. It is a generally accepted theory, 
however, that public authority, whether 
government, State, county, municipal, or 
other, is not qualified to do work on its own 
account. A further form of this idea is that 
“Government should do no work direct 
which private agencies can do equally well, 
and that direct work by public authority is 
an invasion of private rights, an interference 
with the natural course of business, and a 
curtailment of individual freedom and initia- 
tive.” These observations occur in an article 
in the Forum, by Gen. H. M. Chittenden, 
who shows pretty conclusively that “this 
common theory is without rational basis; 
that public work by public agencies direct is 
often, if not generally, the better method; 
and that the contrary belief is the source of 
immense disadvantage to the public welfare.” 
As General Chittenden pertinently re- 
marks, ‘‘the fundamental defect of the indi- 
rect or contract method of doing work is its 
temptation.” The contractor’s compensa- 
tion is a profit; and a system of profit ‘‘al- 
ways and everywhere fosters wrong-doing.”’ 
The very contract itself is an element of evil. 
For, suppose the work is thrown open to pub- 
lic tender, there is always the danger of 
“collusion, or pooling of interests, whereby 
prices are held up and the profit shared by 
the bidders.” Then it frequently happens 
that the law requires that the lowest bidder 
be accepted; and -as “the lowest bidder is 
often not the best bidder, the work thus 
suffers from its very inception.” Again, 
bidders, in their anxiety to get work, under- 
state difficulties and overstate their ability, 
trusting to luck to come out even or ahead. 
Most of these drawbacks are absent under 
the direct method, because the temptation 
to dishonesty is removed when the contract 
system is superseded. As General Chittenden 
puts it: 


Simplicity, directness, freedom from complica- 
tions, and, what many will dispute, efficiency and 
economy are all promoted by this method. While 
examples without number from all classes of pub- 
lic work could be cited, Panama is the most prom- 
inent because of its great magnitude. The evi- 
dence is conclusive that, with the organization 
which has been created there, work of all descrip- 
tions can be done more efficiently and economically 
than it could be by contract. And when we con- 
template the evils from which the country has es- 
caped—the delays, extensions, extra charges, dis- 
putes over changes, the graft and corruption, the 
political intrigues and interference, and, of course 
the inevitable Congressional investigations—we 
may well congratulate ourselves that the contract 
method was not adopted. 





The contracting interests themselves are 
absolutely audacious in opposing the public 
good for their own benefit. Take the fol- 
lowing example: 


Officers of the Corps of Engineers have often 
tried to do dredging on the works in their charge 
by the direct method because of the certain advan- 
tage that would result to the government. The 
great dredging companies have always stoutly re- 
sisted these efforts, and at one time they succeeded 
in writing their dictatorial demands into the fed- 
eral statutes (Act of April 28, 1904), thereby pro- 
hibiting the-construction of government dredges 
for use on certain of the rivers and harbors of the 
country. Thus Congress deliberately forbade the 
servants of the government to conduct their work 
to the best advantage of the public, but com- 
manded them instead to conduct it in the interests 
of private agencies. Talk about protection, class 
legislation, subsidy, subservience to the interests— 
there is no more brazen example than this in the 
whole history of the government. 


There is an interesting sequel to this un- 
savory piece of legislation. 


When the government undertook to excavate 
the great Ambrose Channel through the shoals of 
New York Bay... the contractors failed at 
g cents per cubic yard, and no other bid could be 
obtained. At this juncture an assistant engineer 
in the public service . . . told his superior officer 
that he believed that he could build dredges and 
do the work direct more cheaply than the failing 
bidders had undertaken to do it. This officer... 
approved the plan, and on the strength of the fail- 
ure of private interests secured the repeal of the Act 
of 1904 and then went ahead and did the work on 
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the plans of his subordinate at a field cost of only 
4 cents per cubic yard, or 6 cents allowing for con- 
tingent expenses and interest on the cost of the 
plant. 


A conventional argument against the di- 
rect method of executing public work is that 
it is subject to political interference and that 
its extension would mean an extension of the 
spoils system with all its demoralizing in- 
fluences. 


The whole argument is a case of inverted per- 
spective. The one thing which can permanently 
seal the fate of the spoils system is a greater exten- 
sion of the public service. It is because there are 
relatively so few interests under public control 
that the public gives them so little attention and 
leaves them an easy prey of the spoils politician. 
But let the scope of the service be expanded so that 
it’shall intimately affect the people’s interest and 
they will instantly resent political interference. . . 
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The soil in which the spoils system flourishes is 
lack of public interest due to the relatively small 
proportion of work under public authority. The 
soil in which it inevitably withers and dies is the 
soil of extensive public work, and of correspond- 
ingly extensive public interest therein. And a 
fact of which the public scarcely ever hears is that 
these alleged evils in all their essential features pre- 
vail in the business world even more extensively 
and shamelessly than they ever have in the gov- 
ernment service. If the inside management of 
railroad business, for example, could be laid bare 
it would disclose practices just as obnoxious to 
public decency as anything which the Civil Service 
rules are intended to prevent. It isa demonstrable 
fact that in at least one department of the public 
service to-day—the Engineer Department and 
probably the Reclamation Service also—work is 
carried on on truer business principles, with more 
simplicity and directness and with less red tape, 
than in any railroad system’of the country. What 
is true there can be made true of the public service 
everywhere. 





THE EFFECT OF ELECTRICAL TREATMENT 


UPON SWEDISH 


ROM Cosmos, L’Electricien, and other 

sources, the following data have been se- 
cured bearing upon experiments conducted 
for a number of years past in Stockholm, in 
accordance with suggestions made by Prof. 
Svante Arrhenius, with the object of deter- 
mining whether or not electricity affects ad- 
vantageously the development of the human 
body. Two groups, of fifty children each, 
were carefully selected so that the two groups 
were, as nearly as possible, absolutely equiv- 
alent from the standpoint of the health, 
height, weight, etc., of their members. Each 
group received instruction in one of two 
rooms identical in dimensions and exposure. 
One of the two rooms, however, was wound 
—walls, ceiling, and, apparently, floor—with 
a coil of a great number of windings of 
insulated wire, which thus formed a huge 
solenoid; and through this coil were sent 
alternating currents of high frequency. The 
conditions within this room were therefore 
in part similar to those in the core of a great 
electromagnet: a d’Arsonval apparatus on 
a grand scale. The fifty pupils who con- 
stantly occupied this room were thus im- 
mersed in a magnetic field while at work; 
the other group, used as a ‘‘check,”’ studied 
under conditions otherwise entirely similar. 
Presumably, both pupils and masters were 
kept in ignorance of the treatment to which 
those in the electrified room were being 
subjected. , 

All the pupils, having been carefully meas- 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 


ured physically, were also classified minutely 
according to age, capacity for mental labor, 
and state of advancement in studies. In 
other words, every effort seems to have been 
made to reach satisfactory conclusions as to 
the effect of the treatment upon the favored 
fifty. 

At the end of six months, the electrified 
pupils had, on the average, grown 51 milli- 
meters (2 inches); the ‘“‘check” students 
only 32 millimeters (114 inches). The in- 
crease in weight, etc., was proportional to 
that in height. 

The mental progress was as remarkable as 
the physical. Taking as a standard of ad- 
vance in studies that of the very brightest 
children and denominating this 100 per cent., 
the average advance of those who had been 
subjected to the new treatment was 92 per 
cent., and fifteen out of the fifty were re- 
corded as having attained the maximum. On 
the other hand, the average progress of the 
check pupils was represented by 75 per cent., 
and none of them had attained to the maxi- 
mum. There was also a notable improve- 
ment in mental alertness and attention and 
in capacity to resist fatigue, on the part of 
those in the electrified room. Teachers as 
well as pupils benefited by the treatment. 
It is stated that the odor of ozone was dis- 
tinctly noticeable in the wired room, and the 
natural suggestion has been made that some 
physiological effect might have been pro- 
duced by this substance upon teachers and 
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pupils, which would account for the results 
noted; but the experimenters think otherwise. 
If the results in question are confirmed, 
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electricity may become a valuable aid in the 
education of children physically and men- 
tally backward. 





THE LOTSCHBERG TUNNEL 


N March last the north and the south 
heading of the Létschberg tunnel met 
under the Bernese Alps, and now the time is 
not far distant when trains from Berne may 
reach the Simplon tunnel by a comparatively 
direct route. The completion of this remark- 
able project is interesting, not only because 
of engineering difficulties overcome, but for 
the far-reaching effect it is likely to have upon 
the trade routes of international commerce. 
From a recent article by A. Berthier in Cos- 
mos (Paris) has been taken much of the ma- 
terial contained in. this note. 

I. The tunnel.—As is generally known, the 
Simplon tunnel, completed about five years 
ago, affords a direct railway connection be- 
tween the upper Rhéne valley and northern 
Italy. To reach the northern end of the 
Simplon, the railways along the north and 
the south shore of the Lake of Geneva join 
at St. Maurice and ascend the valley of the 
Rhone to Brigue. For western Switzerland 
this route is fairly direct; traffic from the 
north, however, must make its way around 
the western end of the range of the Bernese 
Alps, and hence is compelled to follow a very 
circuitous route. To remedy this condition 
the Létschberg project was undertaken: this 
consists in connecting the line from Thun to 
Spiez and Frutigen, by a nine-mile tunnel, 
with a line from Geppenstein in the Rhéne 
Valley to Brigue. In 1906 the work of cut- 
ting was begun at both ends by a French 
contracting company; on March 31 last a drill 
in the south heading broke through the sepa- 
rating wall and fell into the north heading. 
Through the small opening a bunch of flowers 
was passed by one of the engineers, and, 
within an hour, blasts had cleared away the 
remaining rock and the two mining gangs 
were fraternizing in true Latin fashion. 

From the standpoint of accuracy of calcu- 
lation and measurement, the Létschberg sur- 
passes all records. The north and south 
headings failed to meet precisely by less than 
half an inch in the horizontal plane! The 
length of the tunnel coincided exactly with 
the estimated length. The difference in level 
between the axes of the two headings was 
about sixteen inches, when they met, but 
this was intentional, as it facilitated the re- 
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MAP SHOWING THE NEW TUNNEL UNDER THE ALPS 


moval of water in one of the galleries. What 
renders these results still more remarkable is 
the fact that the tunnel is not cut in a 
straight line, but follows two great curves. 
There is no tunnel of comparable length 
showing so sinuous a course, hence topograph- 
ical work of the greatest complexity was 
necessary in order to avoid a fiasco. 

In July, 1908, the north heading, after 
having been pushed about 1 2-3 miles, was 
suddenly flooded while working through the 
gravelly deposits below the bed of the Kan- 
der, with disastrous loss of life and damage 
to property. After six months’ delay the 
heading was started again at a point nearly 
a mile back, so that the total length of the 
cuttings actually made corresponds to a tun- 
nel of nearly ten miles in length. Taking 
into account the numerous holidays, the 
15,942 meters of tunnel were pierced in 1492 
days’ work, which gives a mean of 10.68 
meters (35 feet) advance per working day— 
a result never before approached. 

The obstacles which had to be overcome in 
the case of the Simplon project will long be 
remembered; geological conditions and sub- 
terranean heat were sources of almost in- 
superable difficulties. The geological con- 
ditions encountered in the Létschberg tunnel 
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were to some extent helpful, but on the other 
hand teemed with unpleasant surprises. For 
about two miles from each end the headings 
were driven through more or less hard jurassic 
limestone, filled with cracks, often wet, with 
occasional inroads of water,—followed by a 
transition layer between the limestone and 
the granitic core, penetration of which was 
brought about only with great care, so un- 
trustworthy were the distorted strata. Con- 
siderable subterranean streams at the same 
time interfered with the progress of the work. 
Beyond this layer, which extended for about 
a third of a mile, granitic rock was met with, 
then granite itself. These strata were not as 
solid as might have been anticipated: the 
enormous pressure from above caused settle- 
ment with consequent cracking, and the 
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numerous fissures called for much timber- 
work. At the same time drilling was slow, 
owing to the presence in the granite of veins 
of an exceedingly hard porphyry. 

The temperature in the galleries reached a 
maximum of 34.2° C. (93.5° F.) at a point 
where the cutting was 1450 metres (4750 feet) 
vertically below the surface. In order to 
lower the temperature of the air, heated by 
the surrounding rocks, resort was had, as in 
the case of the Simplon, to cold-water sprays. 

Electric traction will, of course, be em- 
ployed in the completed tunnel, although the 
system in use in the Simplon will not be 
adequate on account of the heavy grades. 

Following are the lengths and the altitudes 
above sea-level of the more important Alpine 
tunnels: 


Length Altitude 
ae aoe 19,803 m. (1214 miles) 2a12-tt. 
ee ee 14,998 m. (94 miles) 3,786 ft. 
te ennai 14,536 m. (9 miles) 4,096 ft. 
metas 12,849 m. (734 miles) 4,245 ft. 
cpa ed 10,240 m. (6!3 miles) 4,297 ft. 
ee 8,603 m. (514 miles) 2,033 ft. 
aie 8,550 m. (514 miles) 4,020 ft. 
dae sorte 8,550 m. (514 miles) 1,800 ft. 
satneite a 8,148 m. (5 miles) 1,500 ft. 
ah OS 6,099 m. (4 miles) 3,000 ft. 
serfs ee 5,864 m. (334 miles) 5,981 ft. 
eee 3,700 m. (2!/3 miles) 2,250 ft. 





II. The effect upon commerce of the open- 
ing of the Létschberg tunnel. The Simplon 
tunnel was opened to traffic in 1906. Al- 
though it possessed the advantage at its 
southern end of excellent routes to Milan, 
Genoa and Turin, its outlets to the north and 
west failed to put the Simplon in a position 
to compete satisfactorily with other lines. 
Toward the west were, respectively, the line 
to Paris by way of Lausanne, greatly handi- 
capped by the roundabout road over the 
mountains between Vallorbe and Pontarlier; 
and those along the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva, similarly at a disadvantage because 
of the circuitous line from Geneva to Dijon. 
All commerce bound north had to make its 
way, on the other hand, around the western 
end of the Bernese Alps, which naturally 
added greatly to the cost of transmission as 
well as the time required. Under these con- 
ditions it was but natural that every effort 
should be made to place the northern cantons 
in a position to avail themselves of the Sim- 
plon by a short cut to the Rhéne valley. The 
Létschberg tunnel is the result. 

Turning to the west, we find that the Can- 
ton of Geneva very naturally aspires to have 
the direct route from Paris to Milan pass 
through its territory. To bring this about it 


must—as the message from the Federal Coun- 
cil to the Federal Assembly shows—be in a 
position to compete with the more direct 
route va Vallorbe and Lausanne. Tot’ is end 
the La Faucille project of a line from vons- 
le-Saulnier to Geneva has been devised,— 
which makes up by its low grade and easy 
curves for the advantage the Vallorbe line 
possesses in its lesser distance. It does away 
with much of the winding road from Dijon 
southeast, and reaches Geneva after piercing 
the Jura range by a long, low-grade tunnel 
under La Faucille. But the Canton of Vaud 
has not been caught napping. To maintain 
the advantage of the Vallorbe route against 
competitors, a short-cut from Frasme to 
Vallorbe, passing under the Jura range by a 
long tunnel at Mont d’Or, is under construc- 
tion, and soon the roundabout line through 
Pontarlier will be abandoned by through 
trains. 

In all this costly work of improvement the 
Swiss Federal Government has naturally 
endeavored to give its aid so as to benefit the 
greatest number. Geneva, and French Swit- 
zerland generally, feels that the completion 
of the Létschberg project first is only another 
instance of the neglect of the western cantons 
in favor of the northern—. e., the German. 
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At present the line from Paris to Milan via 
Pontarlier and Vallorbe is the shortest of all 
lines which connect those two cities. The 
completion of the short cut from Frasme to 
Vallorbe will reduce the distance by 19 km. 
(1134 miles). The lengths of the several 
routes (improved as outlined) are as follows: 

Paris — Frasme — Vallorbe —Lausanne —Sim- 
plon - Milan: 817 km. (507 miles). 

Paris — Neuchatel — Berne — Létschberg - 
Simplon-Milan: 828 km. (514 miles). 

Paris—La Faucille—Geneva—Evian-Milan: 
849 km. (527 miles). 

Paris — Delle —- Moutier — Longeau — Bienne 
-Létschberg—Simplon— Milan: 852 km. (529 
miles). 

Paris — La Faucille — Lausanne — Simplon — 
Milan: 860 km. (534 miles). 
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Paris — Bale — Lucerne — St. Gothard - 
Milan: 892 km. (554 miles). 

Paris — Chambéry - Mont Cenis — Milan: 
gto km. (565 miles). 

According to M. Berthier, the bulk of the 
traffic by way of the Létschberg line will be 
French. Before the Simplon was opened, this 
traffic between France and Italy was carried 
on almost entirely by way of Mont Cenis; 
only a small fraction made use of the St. 
Gothard. One would imagine that the open- 
ing of the Simplon would change this con- 
dition; as a matter of fact,it has not done so. 
What effect the Létschberg lines’ completion 
will have, or the construction of the Faucille 
tunnel in its turn, time alone can tell; but 
as an engineering feat the work commands 
our admiration. 





THE GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT AND 


GERMAN 


“ GINGLE life is a winding road,” remarked 

Isabel Carnaby to Paul, “and married 
life a garden. Really every spinster has at 
some time paused at the gate.” 

One might quarrel with the epigram, in- 
asmuch as husbands are rarely as delightful 
as an English garden, for if they were, no 
wayfaring spinster would hesitate to open 
the gate. But it might be amended so as to 
read,‘ Married life offers a garden as bait and, 
it may be, compensation for taking the 
husband.” The theory perhaps accounts 
for the success of the model garden city of 
Letchworth founded in 1903, by which less 
prosperous women were enabled -to attain the 
garden after having struggled in a city with 
the husband and without the reward for 
endurance—the garden. It is, too, for that 
most sympathetic stratum of the German 
burgher class, the klein Biirger-Leut, for the 
wives of mechanics, foremen and small 
officials as well as wives of art craftsmen that 
the movement for more gardens has spread 
from England to Germany. Helene Helbig- 
Trinkner describes in the Frauen-Rundschau 
(Berlin) the results of the Hellerau experi- 
ment near Dresden, founded by the owner of 
the Arts and Crafts Workshops. 

The workmen are offered homes at this 
place in the midst of a wood of Scotch firs 
on sandy heath ground. The home consists 
of a combined living room and kitchen, two 
large bedrooms and a wash room and bath 
room. The artists employed in the work- 
shops use their living room as studio and can 


WOMEN 


express any wish as to the arrangement of the 
house before it is built. The gardens are not 
too small to exclude fruit trees for the filling 
of jars to line the Hausmutter’s pantry shelves. 
Everywhere around Hellerau grow wild the 
green fertilizing lupine stalks that are gradu- 
ally turning the sandy heath into fertile 
earth. Already the flaunting sweet peas and 
scarlet bean flower along long trellis and 
pumpkins and gourd vine trail with the 
weight of their fruit. Small fruit trees are 
propped and tended by the patient women 
gardeners whose improved health is perhaps 
due as much to the pride of property as to the 
work in the open air and the freedom from 
worry about summer food supplies. In all 
of the higher schools for girls there have 
lately been introduced courses of instruction 
in the art of gardening, and some of the girls 
who have aided their mothers in Hellerau 
will naturally elect to follow these classes and 
later on in their own gardens bring the ideas of 
trained specialists to aid them in their natural 
desire to outstrip their early attempts. At 
Letchworth the women have organized read- 
ing rooms and clubs and Frau Trankner 
hopes that the German ladies of the new 
garden cities that are springing up around 
the big towns will follow this lead and assist 
their less fortunate sisters in mental ‘and 
social development. Frau Trankner even 
mentions the possibility of suffrage finding a 
fertile ground among the women gardeners. 
This is perhaps only an association of ideas, 
but it seems enough for the present that the 
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healthy individualism that demands a sepa- 
rate house and a piece of ground from which 
no landlord has a right to evict, has been 
met more than halfway by the companies, 
and, too, that the decrease of labor for work- 
men’s wives in the factories has been counter- 
balanced by this new means of aiding their 
families. 

To this duller side we are convinced that 
the gardeners themselves have given less 
thought than to the joy of color and smell of 
living plants and the pleasure of homely nose- 
gays on the table beside the Kompott made 
from their own plums and pears. In the 
towns in the poorest quarters every small 
fruit stand has a jugful of flowers, and the 
women with their market baskets pay the 
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ten pfennigs as they go out and stoop for the 
gentians or buttercups or dahlias. In the 
markets the best customers of the flower 
woman are not the cooks or Dienstmddchen 
of the rich, but just the klein Biirger-Leut. 

From this unaffected attachment to flow- 
ers, so part and parcel of their daily life more 
than any social-ethical propaganda, is to be 
awaited the higher result of the garden move- 
ment in Germany. Frau Trinkner provokes 
the impatience of all who love gardens with 
her introduction of the suffragist leading 
motive. What, in the name of buttercups 
and gentian and dahlia and—yes, of homely 
but delicious plum Kompott—has suffragism 
to do within the hedges of the gardens of the 
poet and thinker folk? 





MODERN COMEDY IN SPAIN 


HOUGH Spain’s literature and music 

have either lingered in classic trammels 
or lagged behind the French fashions, her 
drama has been as progressive and distinc- 
tively national as her painting. The comedies 
of Don Jacinto Benavente are witty as Oscar 
Wilde’s with an occasional Old-World touch 
as light as Henri Lavendan’s or a gust of 
passion as elemental as Bernstein. And be- 
sides Benavente bears the mantle of Cam- 
poamor, the Spanish Heine, in his supreme 
gift of irony. Three or four seasons ago the 
little Lara theater in Madrid rang with the 
ovation to Benavente’s comedy ‘The In- 
terests at Stake.” To the bitter satire of 
Don Jacinto, hitherto undisputed dean of 
dramatists, we hear that a muse almost 
Arcadian in its lulling optimism has suc- 
ceeded, and the Lara public, captivated and 
moved by the beauty of Martinez Sierra’s 
“Cancién de Cuna”’ (Cradle Song), accorded 
a reception equally enthusiastic to the young 
writer. Sefor Don Julio Melego in Nuestro 
Tiempo (Madrid) declares that the triumph 
was not altogether a surprise to those who 
have observed the progress of the young poet 
and the gradual development of the intensity 
of the dramatist of to-day seen in successive 
tales and verses. 

“Gregorio Martinez Sierra,’ says Sefior 
Milego, ‘‘is a consummate observer of char- 
acter; he knows profoundly the feminine 
soul, and his great intuitive power is linked to 
an extraordinary artistic sensitiveness. The 
“Cradle Song” is a sentimental comedy, a 
true poem that fingers the most sensitive 
fibers of the heart. Besides, it has restraint 
and enchanting tenderness and spontaneity. 


And, too, the inestimable treasure of origi- 
nality. Martinez Sierra, like a rare Don Juan 
of the emotions, has leaped the convent walls 
and presents to us the daily life of a com- 
munity of Dominican nuns. There could 
have been no more difficult task. The author 
was exposed to the danger of evolving a con- 
troversial work, one-sided, either from the 
clerical or from the radical standpoint. But 
he has emerged victorious in that he has 
confined himself to the vibratingly realistic 
painting of the monotonous life of the nuns 
with their little rivalries, their infantine dis- 
tractions, their subdued mirth and their silent 
tragedy. Nothing more. But from the 
faithful, exact copy of reality, the “Cradle 
Song”? becomes a song to life, a triumphal 
hymn to motherhood, a hosanna to undying 
love, universal in spite of mankind and the 
laws and religions of all nations, ages, and 
races. 

The plot is very simple. In a convent 
of Dominican Sisters there is a little festival 
to celebrate the saint’s day of the Mother 
Superior. Presents are received from the 
pious villagers and the local authorities. The 
novices have permission to speak and are 
prattling gayly when the porter’s bell rings. 
They look through the grating. A bundle 
has been left and there are echoes of retreat- 
ing footsteps of some one who brought it. 
The novices take in the bundle and discover 
to their dismay that it is a new-born infant 
in a basket. The Mother Superior enters. 
The novices beg to be allowed to keep the 
child and promise to bring it up among them. 
Sister John of the Cross, “‘in the world,” had 
six little brothers and sisters whom she 
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washed and dressed, and offers herself as the 
most skilled nurse. The convent physician, 
a saintly old man, will be the godfather. The 
Mother Superior consents, and the child 
abandoned by its parents is adopted into 
the community. The nuns retire to a sacred 
office. Sister John of the Cross remains on 
the stage with the child. The bells sound 
the mournful summons to the choir. Clouds 
of incense float in from the open chapel 
door with the psalms and murmured re- 


sponses of the nuns. And the young and 


beautiful Sister John of the Cross, kneeling 
before the cradle, covers the baby with kisses 
and coos to it, as to her little brothers and 
sisters. ‘Darling, precious, who loves you?” 
Her maternal instinct wakes in spite of the 
habit of bride of the Lord. 

In the second act, the author in a very 
fine interlude in verse, tells that eighteen 
years have elapsed. The child is now a 
vivacious, gay, little woman. She fills no 
monastic vocation, and is going to marry a 
trustworthy, most human youth. The com- 
munity, who love her as one loves a daughter, 
are embroidering the bridal linen. They are 
all sad, anticipating the separation from the 
girl. The time to go comes and the nuns 
weep bitterly. With the child goes a part 


of their hearts—above all, of Sister John of 
the Cross, who was a real mother to her. 
The girl goes out into the world, happy and 
laughing at the future. The nuns stay buried 
in the convent, intoning their dirges of the 
passion and death of Jesus. 

This is—broadly—the outline of the 
“Cradle Song” When the curtain fell, the 
audience was for a moment chilled with hor- 
ror. The final scene is crushing 'in its tranquil 
coldness. Under the apparent calm and 
childish gayety of the convent dwellers, the 
ity, silent tragedies of those flower-souls 
reaped before their blossom, and all sacrifice 
and resignation, flashed before us. Martinez 
Sierra has written a brilliant page in the 
history of our dramatic literature, and this 
single work has unanimously, clamorously, 
and definitely consecrated its author as one 
of our greatest dramatists. 

The secret pride of Martinez Sierra in 
transferring to the stage the poetry hovering 
over the tranquil, monotonous life of the 
lowly—the personal note of his verse—has 
been justified. The Spanish girl who sees 
the “Cradle Song” may perhaps hesitate be- 
fore entering a convent. The negation of 
life and individuality will perhaps yield to 
the braver ideal of patience and motherhood. 





THE GREAT HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF CONFUCIUS 


FOR many centuries the Chinese sage who 
is known to the West as Confucius has 
wielded a tremendous personal influence over 
wide areas and vast numbers of mankind. It 
has been said that he is the “religious symbol 
for the totality of Chinese civilization.” It 
was to him, says the writer of an editorial 
article in the Japan Herald, “that uniform 
development of Chinese civilization is due. 
In so far, he, more than any other man, is 
fitted to be the symbolic representative of 
the Chinese spirit.”’ 

The life of Confucius was not marked by 
any extraordinary accomplishments. We 
quote here again from the Herald: 


He was indeed a great scholar, possibly the 
greatest of his time; he was a good official, possibly 
the best of his time—only that he had very little 
opportunity to show his capacity in this respect; 
he was a teacher of genius, possibly one of the 
greatest of all times; he was a literary compiler 
who put the Chinese “ Bible” in the shape in which 
it has come down to posterity; although the Chi- 
nese ‘‘ New Testament,” the so-called “Shi King”’ 
(Four Books), based upon his own teachings, and 


the “Old Testament,” the “Wu King” (Five 
Books), edited by him, have in later times under- 
gone considerable alterations, the above division 
of them being perhaps itself of much later date. 
But as for what are called “great actions” it is in 
his case vain to seek them. And even the later 
attempts to enhance his literary renown somewhat 
by ascribing to him, instead of the rather dry 
“Spring and Autumn Annals,”’ which go under his 
name, the more lively commentary known as ‘‘Tso 
Chuan,’’ do not help matters much. 


It is in his historical connection, however, 
we are told, that Confucius appears the great 
force he really was. 


Chinese society in the time of Confucius was in 
a very corrupt condition. The degeneration of a 
whole race is a process which requires a long time; 
hence it was that the final break-up did not occur 
till several centuries after Confucius. But this 
break-up was already being prepared in his time, 
and his failures were by him taken as a token that 
his generation were already past remedy. In 
recognizing this, he did not stand alone. The 
saints and sages of his time, who with Lao Tze at 
their head, are known to later ages as the Taoists, 
were well aware of it. But whereas the Taoists had 
in final despair left things to take their course and 
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withdrew from the world, Confucius did not give 
up the struggle, but had collected the elements of 
the existing civilization which were capable of en- 
during and had saved the plan of the social struc- 
ture so that this plan remained for succeeding 
generations. In this sense is to be understood the 
often miscomprehended saying that Confucius was 
a “transmitter and not a creator.” Yet he de- 
veloped the old plan in one point, and that just the 
weak point. The protectors of civilization before 
him had been great princes—seven in all are named 
—the protectors of civilization after him were the 
scholars. By this means the structure of Chinese 
civilization became in a sense independent of the 
chances of succession of rulers, independent of the 
change of dynasties, even to some extent inde- 
pendent of the blood of the races that circulated 
in this great organism. The ethnological composi- 
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tion of China has several times undergone changes 
as great as Europe underwent at the time of the 
break-up of the Roman Empire by the northern 
races, yet the structure of Chinese civilization 
remained unaffected, so that to the uninitiated 
the change of races is hardly perceptible. This 
strength of the system is due to the fact that Con- 
fucius made it independent of physical conditions 
and based it on the broad foundation of the class 
which were the moral representatives of the whole 
people, the class of the scholars. 


Since that time, concludes the editorial, 
the Confucian system has ruled without a 
rival in China: the system of democratic ab- 
solutism on the base of the family principle 
and protected by an aristocracy of intellect.” 





THE PARLIAMENTARY 


WHEN Said Pasha, “‘the Grand Old Man” 

of Turkey, assumed the Grand Vizier- 
ship on the last day of September, soon after 
the opening of hostilities with Italy, it was 
his eighth premiership, the other seven having 
taken place under the reign of Abdul-Hamid. 
Although past the nineties, “‘Kutshuk” (the 
Small) Said Pasha was considered a shrewd 
diplomat, an able jurist, and an experienced 
premier. Under these circumstances, at a 
time when the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire was threatened, he was expected to rally 
every force around him. His ability was 
recognized even by his numerous enemies, 
the only objection being his great age and 
some of his acts during the old Sultan’s 
régime. 

The life story of Said Pasha is, in fact, the 
history of Turkey for the past 35 years. At 
the time of the Russian war of 1876-77, he 
was the First Secretary of Abdul-Hamid, and 
it was his influence, his enemies say, that 
brought about the introduction of certain 
clauses in the first constitution which ulti- 
mately closed the first Parliament. It was 
he, they claim further, who was instrumental 
in bringing over to the Yildiz Palace the 
entire Sublime Porte. 

Said Kettsburg claims and publishes his 
““Memoires,” adorned with many interesting 
documents to prove his assertions, that he 
was always a liberal, that he was disgraced 
by Abdul-Hamid on account of his opposi- 
tion to some of the latter’s despotic acts, 
that he always advised his sovereign to revive 
the constitution. . 

At the opening of the present Parliament, 
Said was elected President of the Senate and 
was still the head of that body when he as- 
sumed the premiership. He presided over 


SITUATION IN TURKEY 


the General Assembly, at San Stefano, in 
April, 1909, the body which deposed Abdul- 
Hamid. He is a typical Turk, stubborn 
rather than energetic, cunning and shrewd 
and very dogmatic. In foreign politics he 
has always been considered on England’s 
side rather than on Germany’s. 

His first mistake was to form a cabinet 
in which two-thirds of the members were of 
the outgoing Hakki Pasha cabinet, which 
was under impeachment by the Parliament 
for having left Tripoli without protection. 
It is true that he claimed to have retained 
these members, because he could not find 
better men for the offices, and he promised to 
overhaul the entire cabinet within six weeks. 
This he never did. Then he signed an agree- 
ment with Imam Yahia of Yemen, who was 
in revolt, which is incompatible with the 
sovereign rights of the Sultan and Caliph over 
that section of the empire. The immediate 
convocation of the Parliament and his min- 
isterial programme as laid before that body 
were considered of good omen. But soon he 
showed that he was too much under the 
influence of the “Committee of Union and 
Progress,” the Young Turkish party, or, as 
some claim and perhaps correctly, that the 
committee was too much under the influence 
of the ‘‘old shrewd man.” 

Whatever the real situation, almost the 
entire press with the exception of the Ta- 
nine (Echo), began a systematic campaign 
against him, and even the journals considered 
friendly to the Committee—who advanced 
the theory that Said Pasha was influencing 
the Young Turk party—attacked him very 
bitterly and begged him ‘‘to resign and the 
committee to hand the government over to 
the opposition party,” for the welfare of the 
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country, which was in danger from the unex- 
pected attack by Italy. 

The Turkish papers being very fond of 
polemics and the statesmen adepts in the 
art of slandering one another, the whole 
country, from Parliament down to the 
smallest cafés, including universities, schools, 
clubs, journals, started attacks and counter 
attacks, open letters accusing every liv- 
ing man of any prominence of crimes of 
all sorts, from murder down to the employ- 
ment of agents provocateurs and spying for 
the old Sultan, grafting, freemasonry, 
heresy, etc. This contributed to make the 
already excited Turkish blood boil. The 
situation in the Parliament and the Senate 
became more and more acute, and Said Pasha 
and his cabinet did nothing except defend 
themselves and attack members and others, 
among the dead as well as among the living. 

While the Italian fleet was said to be near 
the Dardanelles, while Russia was threaten- 
ing to reopen the ‘Question of the Straits,” 
while Persia’s independence was menaced— 
a most important question for the Porte— 
while the defenders of Tripoli were sacrificing 
themselves to defend the integrity of their 
country and the internal strife in Parliament 
and outside of it was becoming more and 
more acute, the Cretan question assumed 
troublesome form, the frequent border skir- 
mishes on the Bulgarian, Montenegrin and 
Greek frontiers, the great number of revolu- 
tionary bands invading Macedonia from 
Bulgaria and infesting the vilayets of Mon- 
astir, Salonica and Kossovo, leaving ruin 
and murder behind them; the railroad out- 
rages and bomb-throwing at mosques and 
barracks, by these bands, in order to cause 
massacres of Christians and eventual Euro- 
peanintervention—all these troubles, together 
with unrest in Armenia and Kurdistan and 
the personal fights and scandals in the capital 
and Parliament, made the situation well- 
nigh desperate. During the month of De- 
cember the press was continually pointing 
out to the cabinet its faults and the necessity 
to give place to a stronger combination, 
which would be respected abroad and enjoy 
full confidence at home. The various oppo- 
sition parties were forming a block, called 
the “Liberal Understanding,” containing all 
political parties and those of the different 
nationalities, except the Socialists, having 
among its members many deserters from the 
Young Turkish party. As the regular par- 
liamentary elections of 1912 are approaching 
it is understood that the new coalition party 
is going to oppose then an united front 
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against the Committee of Union and Progress, 
as in their platform they are trying to please 
every one. A very significant fact is the 
success of the candidates for M. P. of the 
new party, recently at Constantinople. 

The most critical situation of the govern- 
ment arose when, during December, Said 
Pasha introduced in Parliament an amend- 
ment to the constitution, signed by all the 
Ministers, changing article 35 of that docu- 
ment. It was marked “‘ Urgent” and modified 
the above-mentioned article in such a manner 
as to affect most seriously the privileges of 
the Parliament and the Senate. This is the 
amendment introduced by the government: 

In case the Chamber refuse definitively and after 
many presentations, a proposition of the cabinet, 
the Sovereign has the right either to accept the 
resignation of the cabinet or to dissolve the Cham- 
ber, provided that elections will take place within 
the following three months; the dissolution of the 
House can only be decreed once during a parlia- 
mentary session._ All parliamentary labors will 
be suspended during time of war. The Sovereign 
is free not to ask the advice of the Senate for the 
dissolution of the Chamber. 


Said Pasha defended this amendment in 
a very long speech in Parliament, stating that 
he was hampered by the Chamber in his 
proposed peace negotiations with Italy and 
that he needed peace to carry out his minis- 
terial programme. Replying to his critics 
in the press and in the Chamber, he defended 
all his acts during his public life, tried to prove 
his liberalism, denied any intention of a 
coup détat as was attributed to him, 
proclaimed himself a founder and defender 
of the constitution, instead of the accusation 
of having killed it at the time of his first 
Grand-Viziership in 1878, and assured the 
Chamber that he would not dissolve it, but 
needed absolutely this amendment to the 
constitution in order to organize a strong 
government and not be disturbed every day 
by quarrels and personal attacks. The 
opposition accused him of trying to play the 
same game as in 1878, and of being willing 
to make peace with Italy on dishonorable 
terms. Although the amendment was re- 
ferred to a commission, it needs the vote of 
two-thirds of the Chamber to become a 
law, and as the opposition absented itself 
en masse from the Chamber during the 
vote, there being no quorum, Said Pasha 
with the entire cabinet resigned; almost at 
once he was summoned to form a new cabi- 
net with very few changes. The prospects 
are that he will not be able to pass his amend- 
ment, and it may happen that his ninth 
cabinet will soon follow the fate of the last. one. 
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Against the lonely Tanine (Echo), the 
Committee’s organ, whose editor is the able 
politician and economist, Djahid Bey, to- 
gether with Babanzadé Ismail Hakki Bey, 
the ex-Minister, are united the Yeni Gazette, 
the Tessissat, the Ikdam, the Alemdar, all 
the journals of the different nationalities 
and the Jeune Turc. 

The last-named journal mercilessly attacks 
Said Pasha and the Committee in a series 
of articles, entitled: “As in Old Byzantium,” 
“The Modern Saidism Is Not Different 
from the Ancient and Medieval Sort,” 
“Poor Constitution.” It says further: 


“The constitution can be modified only in a 
more liberal sense, while Said Pasha is trying to 
correct the same in a reactionary manner... . 
This old man has had all the honors and dishonors 
a mortal can desire. . . Let him toward the end 
of his long life and career have a little pity on 
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that people from whom he has obtained every- 
thing and renounce such projects, which will 
surely trouble our internal peace... We must 
have union and defend our integrity "threatened 
everywhere. Is Constantinople to look like By- 
zantium, and, like the Byzantines, fight one another 
over insignificant questions, while Sultan Moham- 
med II was battering down the walls of their city? 
Is it by acting so that we are going to help our 
people regenerate themselves and give them the 
blessings of civilization? . Said Pasha will be 
the ruin of our country, and will invite by his 
acts the greedy, imperialist Europe to our di- 
vision. . . Said Pasha has created Hamid and 
killed liberty i in 1878; he is still playing his origi- 
nal réle. . . We do not believe that the amend- 
ment will have the two-thirds vote necessary to 
pass in the Chamber, and we have hope in the 
intelligence and patriotism of our deputies, and 
this for the ultimate welfare of our country and 
the future of our constitutional régime. . . Let 
the Committee be careful, because this old man, 
stubborn and crafty, can easily get the better of 
the Committee and thus ei - course to his 
contradictions and hatred. 





STATE INSURANCE IN ITALY 


AN example of the prevailing tendency 
toward the nationalization of large enter- 
prises is given by the Italian project of State 
life insurance, as described in an article in the 
Rassegna Nazionale by Signor F. Giordani. 
The obligatory insurance of wage-earners 
whose earnings would not enable them to 
make adequate provision for temporary or 
permanent disability, or for old age, has long 
been practiced in Germany, and has recently 
been introduced in France, Italy, and very 
recently England, and this Italian project is 
primarily designed to provide a much-needed 
subsidy for the State pension fund. Realiz- 
ing that the legitimate profits of life insurance 
are very large, and that the immense reserves 
held by the insurance companies constitute a 
powerful financial resource, the Italian Gov- 
ernment proposes that the State take over 
the entire business of life insurance, excluding 
all private undertakings, whether native or 
foreign, from this field. 

The projected law provides for the estab- 
lishment of a National Institution for life 
insurance, having its seat in Rome, and 
placed under the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Trade and Commerce. No one is to be al- 
lowed to make any contract for life insurance 
with any other institution or company. The 


various companies now doing business in 
Italy are to be required to furnish the gov- 
ernment with a list of their policyholders, 
and the policies are then to be valued and 
liquidated. All right to claim indemnity 
or compensation for injury resulting from 
the execution of the law is denied to the 
existing companies. The writer character- 
izes the scheme as weak and unwise and 
concludes his arraignment of the proposed 
legislation with the following words: 


The truth is that this proposed law is mani- 
festly a first step in the direction of national cen- 
tralization, and in that of the confiscation of pri- 
vate property. . . . No serious considerations of 
public interest justify its introduction, as has been 
convincingly shown by the critics of the project. 
For all who have carefully examined it the ques- 
tion arises, What guarantees can the government 
offer that premiums will remain as stable as they 
have heretofore been in the case of the present life 
insurance companies? The government cannot 
well place its capital at a higher rate of interest 
than that now in force for the national debt, 
namely, from 3 per cent. to 3/4 per cent., and the 
new institution would scarcely be able to realize 
the 414 per cent. or 4)4 per cent. indispensable to 
cover expenses, maintain the present rates, and 
leave a small margin of profit. Hence, under the 
most favorable circumstances only a comparatively 
small sum could ever be applied to the invalid or 
old-age pensions. 
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THE PLAN FOR BETTER CURRENCY 
WITH OTHER NEWS OF BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT 


“In Reserve’’— The German 
Cabman 


“YTTHE little story of the German cabman, 

I think, will best answer your ques- 
tion.” The speaker was Mr. George Paish, 
editor of the London Statist. As a visiting 
economist of international note, he had been 
requested, by a representative of this de- 
partment, to lay bare the root of the trouble 
with our present currency system. 

On the 8th of last month this story came 
to mind again. , For on that day the bill for 
a new and better currency system was filed 
with Congress by the National Monetary 
Commission. With it went a report enum- 
erating the seventeen chief defects of the 
present plan. They all center around the 
moral of Mr. Paish’s story. 


expansion of business activity. Conse- 
quently, when the manufacturer or merchant 
applies to his bank, at times when he can use 
money best; when he knows it has hundreds 
of thousands or millions of perfectly good 
currency in its vault; after he has proven him- 
self perfectly solvent and entitled to borrow 
some of it—he finds difficulty because “‘ There 
must always be at least the legal reserve in 
this bank.” 

In every other civilized country reserves 
in finance are used as “reserves” are used in 
war—to be held off until the psychological 
moment, and then thrown into action with 
all the impetus and concentration possible. 

It is such centralization of reserves that the 
Monetary -Commission’s bill provides for. 
If the scheme lacks sufficient checks against 





This began with the com- 
plaints of poor cab-service in 
a certain small German town. 
The worthy local authorities 
finally passed an ordinance 
providing that at each off- 
cially designated cab-stand 
there should always be found 
at least one cab. 

The next night, one of the 
chief complainants, a visiting 
English lord, found himself 
caught in a heavy rainstorm 
on his way to a dinner. A 
solitary vehicle stood waiting 
at; the principal cab-stand. 
He jumped into it. But the 














driver refused to budge— 


' . = . 
quoting the new official gippinc GOLD—AN OBJECT LESSON IN THE CONCENTRATION 


placard: ‘‘There shall always 
be onecabat each cab-stand.”’ 


OF BANKING CONTROL 


(This transfer of gold from the Sub-Treasury is a familiar sight in New York. 


It sounds incredible; but But few stop to consider how little real money (of which gold is the universal basis) 
it is upon an exactly par- actually changes hands as compared with the total transactions of the ‘‘money- 


business” —banking. 


Wherefore that business is more liquid, tends more easily to 


allel basis that the entire concentrate than any other. On January 9, the New York banks (representing 
money system of the United nearly two-thirds the transactions of the nation in money and credit) “cleared” 

; ee *, $361,519,278. But less than one-eighteenth of this changed hands—that mostly 
States operates when it in gold certificates. The Sub-Treasury, the largest single factor, ‘‘balanced” with 


doesn’t break down. Each only $101,724) 

of the 25,000 National 

and State banks, in good times and bad, 
is required by law to keep reserves vary- 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent. Now ours has 
been the only nation, and is still, which 
doesn’t increase its currency to meet the 


the possibility of private or sectional control, 
it is the business of Congressmen to add them. 
If any other provisions are unwise, it is the 
business of Congressmen to modify them. 
But as to the beauty of its principle—the 
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average banker or business man of experience 
beyond a single small locality needs no argu- 
ment. For the bill seeks to make “reserves” 
the common fund of all the banks—a medium 
through which the credit of any business man 
or farmer may be converted into cash. And 
this cash is to be, not the old bond-secured 
bank-notes, but notes issued by the Reserve 
Association itself, secured by the soundest 
private security — properly indorsed com- 
mercial paper. 


Perversities of ‘‘Currency’’ To-day 


AN Y Congressman who noted, on January 
8, the filing of the bill for a better cur- 
rency could have learned several reasons 
why relief is needed, simply by reading the 
current newspapers. While the curtain was 
thus rung down on the Monetary Commis- 
sion’s four years’ labors, there were piling up 
on all sides fresh evidences of the perversities 
inevitable under the old law of ’63. 

For instance, statistics became available to 
show that the “interior” or “country” banks, 
during the last five months of 1911, had been 
rushing currency to New York until their de- 
posits there, on January 1, totaled no less 
than $70,000,000. Yet that particular period 
is the one when the flow of money is usually 
in the opposite direction. Normally, in the 
autumn, more currency is needed, West and 
South, for use in moving the crops. During 
the same five months of 1910, for example, 
the New York banks “‘lost” to the interior 
$8,154,000; in 1909, $12,314,000; and in 1908, 
$8,186,000. 

Obviously, the country was flooded last 
year with money that it did not need. A 
“natural” currency would have contracted as 
a result of the smaller volume of business. 
But take the month of December. In spite 
of the $43,000,000-odd sent to New York 
banks, the month’s decrease in the amount 
of money in circulation totaled only $3,- 
000,000. 

Little wonder that money in New York 
during January was going begging at 3 per 
cent. This meant trouble for the bankers. 
In order to keep their great stocks profitably 
employed, they were compelled to loan 
abroad, where interest rates were higher. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that they had 
already sent more than $150,000,000 to the 
other side—mostly to Germany. 

Besides, “‘too much money”’ is as bad for 
the community as for the individual. The 
showing of strength imparted to the market 
for certain classes of investment bonds was 
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more or less fictitious. These were not en- 
joying the “distribution” that usually follows 
the enormous January interest and dividend 
payments by the corporations—$233,000,000 
this year. The big banks were bidding for 
bonds actively, adding to an already “high 
record” of security holdings, more than a 
billion and a quarter for the national institu- 
tions alone. Even gilt-edged bonds yielded 
the banks a higher interest return than could 
be obtained in the open money market. 

What will happen later, should industry 
and trade and transportation turn out active 
and profitable? More money will be needed. 
Then, however, it will be scarce. Interest 
rates will soar, loans will be called and securi- 
ties forced on the market with all the attend- 
ant disturbances that have been felt so fre- 
quently in the past. Will Congress provide a 
money-system that is “natural”? So it is 
hoped. / 


Money Theories and Money 
Conditions 


"THERE lingers in some minds a general 
and honest reluctance to approve of any 
currency plan that involves “concentration.” 
While popular editorial writers still fear the 
possibility of “railroading a scheme to cen- 
tralize the credit of the country and put the 
supreme power of the purse in the hands of a 
close corporation, ’”’—when they declare that 
“to control the banks of the country is to 
control the business of the country”; and 
that “it is perfectly clear that the American 
people do not intend to have the business of 
the country controlled by any set of men,” 
it seems proper to repeat that centralization 
of banking power at present is not a theory, 
but a condition. 

As this department showed in January,1910, 
the Morgan banking house and its associates 
even then controlled institutions with re- 
sources of more than $2,000,000,000. They 
were influential also in the financial direction 
of railroad, industrial and public service cor- 
porations with aggregate capital of $7,500,- 
000,000. They wielded assets of banks and 
insurance companies in New York City alone 
equal to 14 per cent. of the assets of all the 
national banks. And since these estimates 
were made, the power of the “ Morgan house” 
and its allies has been still further extended. 
They figured most prominently in the bank- 
ing changes of 1911—a year notable for the 
large number of small banks that were actu- 
ally merged with larger institutions or passed 
under their control. 
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Yet ‘it must not be supposed that this de- 
velopment, which has been going on in other 
financial centers—in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, as well as in New York—is the 
result of a conspiracy. It is nobody’s inven- 
tion. It reflects an inevitable tendency—like 
concentration in industry. Fortunately it has 
been directed by master financial minds—by 
men who are referred to as among the great 
constructionists in the country’s material de- 
velopment. Whether it be a “money trust,” 
Congressman Lindbergh’s impending investi- 
gation should decide. By any name, it has 
some advantages. As one authority re- 
marked last month, through it “depositors of 
the banks have been assured added safety and 
far better facilities than they have ever en- 
joyed before.”’ 

Of course, in the largest view, no private 
money centralization should be permitted. 
What assurance can be given that the suc- 
cessors of the men who now possess such 
power will be trustworthy? The real ques- 
tion before the nation is: How can the Amer- 
ican people be represented in the concentra- 
tion of money. The Monetary Commission 
believes it has found a way. Maybe the Com- 
mission’s plan in this and other respects can 
be improved on. But its essential objects, as 
this magazine has pointed out from time to 
time, are good, and indeed necessary. 


“A Ruler on a Keg of Dynamite”’ 


“WALL STREET, at present, is a ruler on 

a keg of dynamite.”’ This picturesque 
comment upon the money power of New York 
banks, made by one of Wall Street’s foremost 
bankers—Paul M. Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company—was recalled last month in 
connection with an important amendment to 
the plan which the Monetary Commission 
had just announced. 

Mr. Warburg, in addressing a convention 
of American bankers, had said further: 
“While our present system makes New York 
the undoubted money center, and gives to its 
banks a position of preéminence and 'pre- 
dominance, this power is possessed only at 
the expense of a responsibility which in times 
of stress brings mortification and humiliation. 
Like many an absolute ruler in recent years, 
it (Wall Street) finds it more conducive to 
safety and contentment to forego some of its 
prerogatives—thrust upon New York, not by 
its own will, but as a result of our present laws 
and conditions—and to turn an oligarchy 
into a constitutional democratic federation.” 
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Here was Wall Street’s own declaration 
that it is not so jealous, as has been popularly 
supposed, of being “every inch a king.” Its 
heavy crown will be removed if the Monetary 
Commission’s bill becomes a law. The bill 
provides for forty-six directors of the Asso- 
ciation, seven of them ex-officio—one Gover- 
nor of the Association, and two deputies, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Thirty-nine are to be elected by the member 
banks. 

But of these thirty-nine directors, New 
York banks would have a voice in choosing 
less than 10 per cent. And this, despite the 
fact that they possess fully 30 per cent. of 
the banking resources of the country. How 
that representation would compare with the 
representation of banks in other sections ap- 
pears from the following table: 


Per cent. of Represen- 
tation in Reserve Asso. 


Per cent. of Total 
Banking Resources 


New York Banks............30 10 
New England Banks....... ..12 8 
Southern Banks............. 10 23 
Middle West Banks..........25 30 
Far West and Pacific Banks.. . 13 25 
Other Eastern Banks........ 10 4 


If dethroning Wall Street were the only 
thing needed to assure success for the cur- 
rency reform bill in Congress, it looks as 
though the Monetary Commission had 
sought to make “assurance double sure.” 


Has Labor a Right to Profits? 


op HAs labor any moral right in a successful 

business over and above the market 
price of its service, which we assume has been 
paid?” 

This world-old question was put again, 
three weeks ago, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American merchants and phil- 
anthropists, Robert Curtis Ogden. He added 
a positive answer: 

“T feel it has such a right—a moral equity 
—in the net profits, and I do not believe that 
the full application of the Golden Rule will 
have been made until the obligation has been 
recognized and paid. It is a common saying 
that corporations have no souls. To-day that 
is only partially true. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road hasa pension system, and the various pen- 
sion methods of the United States SteelCorpo- 
ration are by stock ownership and bonuses.” 

Two days previously, an eminent English 
manufacturer, Sir William P. Hartley, who 
had practised codperation for twenty-seven 
years, remarked at the annual meeting of his 
company: 
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“T don’t say that profit-sharing is the cure 
for all labor trouble. But the spirit of it is 
an absolute cure. There has been a succes- 
sion of strikes during the past year, and 
general labor unrest. What is needed on both 
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cent. interest—more than tney could get at 
regular savings banks, or by investing in high- 
class bonds. 

Banks and trust companies are also seeing 
the wisdom of sharing profits with their em- 


sides is a reasonable attitude. Labor is highly ployees. The newest plan among such insti- 


organized, and organized labor, unless it is 
carefully guided, can be as despotic as the 
most selfish capitalist.” 

An antidote to dynamiting and other de- 
structive incidents of the war between capital 
and labor is found in the spread of profit- 
sharing practice among American corpora- 
tions. Year by year new companies are 
added to the list of those who have learned 
how to make more money by sharing more 
with their employees. 

More of the plans whereby workers are 
made to feel that they are partners in the 
business go hand-in-hand with “scientific 
management.” They put a premium on 
efficiency. For instance, officers of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in announcing 
a $500,000 distribution to employees last 
Christmas, made it clear that the money was 
“in no sense a gift.” It is “merely a share 
of the profits of the organization among 
worthy workers,” they said. ‘Length of 
service or position will not entitle employees 
to participate. Special merit is the sole basis 
of this distribution.” 

Among the oldest profit-sharing corpora- 
tions in America is the Bourne Cotton Mills 
of Fall River, Mass. It follows the practice 
of distributing to its workers semi-annual 
dividends amounting to 3 per cent. of their 
wages. The plan has been continued suc- 
cessfully for twenty-two years without a 
break. 

The United States Steel Corporation is the 
leader among those which combine profit- 
sharing with stock ownership. Last year the 
distribution under its bonus plan amounted 
to $1,450,000. It announced also a new 
allotment to employees of 25,000 shares of 
stock below the market price. With that dis- 
tributed, the total par value of stock owned 
by 30,000 Steel workers—nearly 15 per cent. 
of the corporation’s whole force—will be over 
$30,000,000. 

No less than 45 per cent. of all the stock- 
holders of the Du Pont Powder Company are 
employees. That company has for years 
given its workers stock as bonuses for excep- 
tional efficiency. It has also offered them 
shares on the subscription plan. This year 
it will go farther and encourage thrift among 
them by placing at their disposal the facilities 
of a savings department which will pay 5 per 


tutions was announced last month by Presi- 
dent Clark Williams of the Windsor Trust 
Company of New York. It provides for an 
annual distribution of from 5 to 12 per cent. 
of the company’s profits. All employees, no 


matter how short their terms of service, will 
share in proportion to their salaries. 


Caring for the Worker in Accident 
and Old Age 


DOZEN or more American railroads and 

some of the big banks now practice old 
age pensioning. That scheme is more easily 
adapted to some organizations than profit- 
sharing to the industrials. But it may be- 
come equally ‘‘good business.” It is profit- 
able to study the sort of plan provided by 
the British Old Age Pension Act, or the new 
National Insurance Act. 

The latter is tersely described by its cham- 
pion, David Lloyd-George, in an interview 
given to W. T. Stead, and published in this 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS (page 194). 
As the British statesman defines it, ‘it is an 
attempt made by the State to compel work- 
men and employers to codperate in a great 
insurance scheme for the benefit of the 
workmen.” It operates this way: The 
workman contributes 8 cents per week, the 
employer 6 cents, and the State adds 4 cents. 
The fund thus created secures free medical 
attention for the workman and allows him as 
high as $2.50 per week while he is “off work.” 
Another section of the act insures workmen 

in only a limited number of trades at pres- 
ent—against unemployment resulting from 
other causes. 

In predicting for his insurance bill the 
cordial support of all British employers, the 
aggressive Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
marks that “they will soon realize—as they 
have realized in Germany—the great ad- 
vantages that accrue to them from the in- 
creased efficiency and contentment of their 
workmen.” 

Interested American corporation managers 
or bank officials can learn practical details 
about these plans of pensions, insurance, and 
profit-sharing by studying Lloyd-George’s 
reforms, or the practices of American employ- 
ers like the Union Switch Signal Company, 
the Mackay Companies, the Pennsylvania, 
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New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Rock Island railroad companies, the National 
City and the First National banks of New 
York, and the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 


Investments Defined by Govern- 
ment Commission 


I? is unusual, and encouraging as well, to 
> find an official report of a government 
commission directly helpful to the private 
citizen. It is a pleasure to quote below some 
sentences of the Railroad Securities Com- 
mission. They are surprisingly easy to read, 
and helpful to any one who is interested in 
the subject of investment. 

The reason for the strikingly practical 
nature of this report appears from a study of 
its personnel. Dr. Hadley and his associates 
come from the rare walks in life wherein 
activity and thinking on broad investment 
subjects go together. 

Paragraph after paragraph is found, as 
responsive to the public and private demand 
for clearness and conciseness, as the work of 
the most successful journalist—yet bearing 
the stamp of government approval. 

Then, the weight of authority is added. 
In the brief definition of railroad bonds and 
stocks which follows, there speaks the experi- 
ence of men who have responsibly discussed 
and handled railroad stocks and bonds aggre- 
gating literally billions of dollars. 

This is how the Commission defines a rail- 
road bond: “Essentially a note made by the 
company; a promise to pay a certain sum of 
money, say $1000 at a specified date of ma- 
turity, and to pay interest at specified rates 
in the meantime. The obligation is definite. 
The value is limited by the terms of the 
instrument.” 

“But a share of railroad stock,” the Com- 
mission explains, “is of a different and more 
complex character. It represents two things 
instead of one: that a certain sum has been 
paid in; and that the holder of the stock has 
a certain share in the ownership of the prop- 
erty, of whatever value it may prove to be. 
The second of these things is what ultimately 
gives the stock certificate its value. . . . Even 
in theory, it purports merely to show that 
(what the certificate represents) is the 
amount originally paid by the subscriber 
when the road was built. It does not create 
an obligation to pay its face value, nor does 
that face represent its money value as a 
share. The value varies with the development 
of the property as a whole. If the property 
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has been wisely located and well managed, 
the certificate will be worth more than the 
amount it represents. If the property has 
been unwisely located or badly managed, the 
certificate will be worth less than the amount 
it represents.” In short, “The value of a 
share of stock is essentially variable, its profit 
essentially indeterminate.” 

All of which is, from a theoretical point of 
view, one reason why, as has frequently been 
remarked in these pages, to-day’s prices of 
stocks—their market values—are made by 
future not present conditicns—why they de- 
pend so much upon prophecy; and why pro- 
phecy in this field is dangerous. 


Millionaires and Mines—Mr. 
Carnegie’s Rule 


STRIKING postscript to last month’s 

“note” in this department, describing 
the will of the successful miner which for- 
bade all beneficiaries to invest in mines at 
all, is supplied by recent happenings. 

The man with a small surplus who puts it 
into mining stocks only to lose it (as most do) 
is apt to feel he would have won out—if only 
he had commanded plenty of capital. 

Yet two investors who figured in last 
month’s news as heavy losers in the mining 
field were millionaires, and “insiders,” too. 
Each was a director in more than twenty 
corporations. Each benefited by personal 
connections with a powerful financial group. 

Nevertheless, one of these investors wit- 
nessed the complete bankruptcy of a Cana- 
dian enterprise into which he had ventured, 
even to the extent of loaning it $25,000. 

The other millionaire, of a family dis- 
tinguished in public life, suffered bankruptcy 
himself—“largely through investments in 
mining concerns,” or rather mining prospects. 

Then here is part of Andrew Carnegie’s 
testimony on January 12: 


I never bought a share on the Stock Exchange 
in my life; never sold one. I ama monomaniac on 
stock gambling. My grandfather was ruined on 
the Stock Exchange in Scotland. Once in the 
early days I bought a lot of shares of Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock in Philadelphia. My banker said 
I might pay thirty days after. That was the only 
purchase I ever made on Exchange. 


Mr. Carnegie, of course, could afford to be 
an extremist. The average business man 
needs still to discriminate among other peo- 
ple’s stocks. He wants to lay something by, 
safe from the risks of the small business. 
He is not in a position, as Mr. Carnegie was, 
to invest all his money in himself. 








MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


BY EDWIN 


WHEN it became known that the Belgian poet- 

philosopher had been awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature, none of the usual clamorous 
dissent was heard—nothing, in fact, but pleased 
approval. Back of this rare accord between the 
much-criticised Swedish Academy and an irrev- 
erent world might lie nothing. but admiration 
granted by our reasons to one who has molded 
the: unborn thoughts of his time into lucid and 
melodious words. But I am inclined to seek for a 
more potent explanation, and to find it in a feel- 
ing so strong and intimate that it can be described 
only as-love. And this much, it seems to me, is 
universally given to Maeterlinck, not as a poet and 
thinker alone, but as a personality—as a beacon 
soul, at oncé pure and strong, wise and sweet, 
toward which our hearts instinctively turn in their 
search for consolation and inspiration.! 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when, to 
use James Huneker’s striking phrase, ‘‘ Maeter- 
linck meant for most people a crazy crow mas- 
querading in tail feathers plucked from the Swan 
of Avon.” As he stands before us to-day, modern 
literature knows of few more commanding figures, 
and of none more charming. . Springing from a 
small country, his genius has turned the whole 
civilized world into a fatherland claiming him for 
its own. Writing miniature plays for puppet 
stages, he has taken his place beside Ibsen and 
Strindberg as a reformer of the modern theater. 
Seeking for a form that would fit his dreams even 
more perfectly than his own ‘‘formless’’ dramas, he 
has raised the philosophical essay to a height at- 
tained only by Emerson among latter-day writers. 
Though working only for truth and the joy of 
working, his efforts have also earned worldly re- 
turns, enabling him to make a home of an old 
Benedictine abbey, where Madame Maeterlinck, 
who on the stage is Georgette Leblanc, can find 
ideal settings for ‘‘Macbeth” and ‘‘Pélléas et 
Mélisande.’’ That such a man should, as rumor 
asserts, refuse to surrender his Belgian citizenship 
in order to become a member of the French Acad- 
emy seems too consistent with his character not 
to be true. 

The charm of this man, who has given us such 
masterpieces of soul-penetration as ‘‘ Aglavaine 
and Selysette’”’ or ‘‘Wisdom and Destiny,” is 
rendered doubly striking by a physical ruggedness 
and balance that furnish a background of unex- 
pectedness to the subtlety of his speculation and 
the delicacy of his artistic form. Tall and active, 
large of limb and rather heavy featured, he is more 
at home out of doors than in the study. 
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Sweeping along the highroads in an automobile 
driven by himself, or skimming the frozen surface 
of some canal in his native country, he appears 
most himself. Yet there is much both in his ap- 
pearance and his habits that helps to account for 
that gentle calm which strikes us as the dominant 
spirit of his work even when he deals with the 
heart’s most stirring tragedies. Having only the 
tone of his poetry in mind, Arthur Symons said 
once that ‘‘he speaks always without raising his 
voice.’’. But that saying holds true of the whole 
man and all that he is and does. 

Seldom has the world known a soul so well poised, 
so at peace with whatever fate chooses to bring, 
so disregardful of the petty concerns that keep 
most human lives in a state of turmoil. All polite 
conventionalities are hateful to him, and yet he 
would never dream of striving consciously at any 
sort of unconventionality. It seems just as natural 
for him to be himself as this requires effort in ordi- 
nary persons. And when thus surrendering to.the 
quiet pressure from within, he cannot but shun the 
bustle and hustle, the strife and the shamming, 
of mart and of drawing room. 

Next to his unostentatious strength and un- 
feigned equanimity, the man’s most characteristic 
trait is a shy reserve, behind which lies an almost 
complete lack of personal vanity, and not, as some- 
times happens, a pride so overweening that it 
dares not expose itself to any rebuff. If caught at 
the right time and place, he will talk most fasci- 
natingly—about practically anything but himself. 
But silence is more natural to him than talk, soli- 
tude more dear than company. There is in him a 
craving to dream and to brood that must have got 
into his very blood out of the mist-laden atmos- 
iphere of his native shores. But whenever he does 
speak—or write—his every expression proves the 
truth of Alfred Sutro’s declaration that, ‘‘if the 

}word mystic implies anything of mental fog or 
obscurity, then Maeterlinck is none.”’ 

He springs from Flemish stock that has been 
settled for something like six centuries in or about 
Ghent, where he was born just fifty years ago. 
His childhood was spent in a home where, as in 
same of his own plays, ships could be seen sailing 
through what looked to be the back part of the 
garden. The country and its population of slow, 
taciturn peasantry seem to have impressed them- 
selves with equal force on the boy. And to this 
day his work takes much of its dominant coloring 
from the closely allied tempers of Belgian nature 
and Belgian people. 

Seven years of precious youth were spent in a 
Jesuit college under a discipline that he himself has 
described as tyrannical. And yet I cannot recall a 
single protest in his art evoked by that significant 
experience. Here as elsewhere he looks kindly to 
the past and the institutions that once served it 


met several men of his own kind—men like Charles 
van Lerberghe and Emile Verhaeren, whose names 
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hardly mean any- 





thing on this side of 
the ocean, though 
they have given 
Belgium a noted 
place in present-day 
literature. He studied 
law and was admitted 
to the bar. . He even 

ractised a little and 
ost a case or two. 
This failure as a 
pleader was ascribed 
to his low and rather 
thin voice, which 
lends itself but poorly 
to emphatic expres- 
sion. But I suspect 
that it depended as 
much on his ability 
to see both sides of 
every case. He, who 
has spoken of our 
tendency to believe 
in a universal justice 
as “‘the prejudice 
which has its roots 
deepest in our 
hearts,” cannot have 
failed, from the very 
start, to perceive how 
the elusive thing we 
call “‘right’’ refuses 
to stay undivided 
with any one person 
or cause. 

At twenty-four he 
went to Paris—to the 
place where, if we 
may believe Alfred 
Sutro, ‘“‘art is more 
than a word, more 
than a cult—a 
brotherhood.” From 
the first Maeterlinck 























was received as a 
member of that 
brotherhood by the 
grace of God. The air was then full of a sort of 
symbolism that endeavored to express by the 
innate melody of words what might be too elusive 
for their meaning. And young Maeterlinck wrote 
poems as hauntingly incomprehensible as any of 
the rest. 

Then he published his first play, ‘‘ Princess Ma- 
leine,’””’ and Octave Mirbeau proclaimed him 
“greater than Shakespeare.”’ Most men would 
have lost their heads over the ill-worded praise, or 
their hearts over the ridicule it provoked. Nothing 
illustrates his wonderful mental equilibrium better 
than his calm disregard of both applause and 
laughter. And it was not long before other plays 
followed—of a quaintness and a daintiness such as 
the world had never seen before—and with each 
of them his fame waxed and spread. 

What his financial position may have been in 
those early days I have not been able to discover. 
But he must have had some private means that 
enabled him to pursue his course without regard 
to anything but his own faith in it. And so he has 
continued to do ever since—‘‘ loving what he wrote, 
and writing only what he Joved.’”’” Now the day 
is gone when the authenticity of his genius might 
be seriously questioned. Probably nothing has 
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done more to settle that question than his fairy 
play, ‘‘The Blue Bird,” by which he succeeded in 
appealing to the many as formerly he had appealed 
to the few. They tell me that at one time this 
play was given by fifty-nine different companies in 
Russia alone. Be that as it may, there is now no 
civilized language into which his works have not 
been transplanted. Nor is there a nook so hidden 
in any part of the Western world that it is not 
likely to hold some life made a little more livable 
by his wise musings. 

To take up his works separately would lead me 
beyond my present purpose. All I wish to do here 
is to suggest certain general aspects that seem in- 
separable from whatever he does—that, in a word, 
are one with his spirit. Of course, he must be 
acclaimed a master in the handling of the written 
word, and his mastery shows itself not the least in 
the harmony with which his sentences invariably are 
fraught. But the better part of the beauty spring- 
ing from his soul lies, nevertheless, in the thoughts 
to which his words give wings—thoughts like the 
one shining brightly out of this_passage: “Light, 
though so fragile, is perhaps the one thing of all 
that yields naught of itself as it faces immensity.”’ 
Here we have infinity of time and space confined 
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within a few words, spoken “without the air of 
having said anything more than the simplest 
observation.” 

And his work abounds with thoughts that are 
equally sublime in aspect and in scope. Yet he 
never lets himself be tempted beyond poetic sug- 
gestiveness into scientific exhaustiveness. The 
sense of things still unuttered always remains the 
final impression. And perhaps it is in this implied 
abundance, this limitless reserve power, that his 
main appeal lies. For it is this side of his nature 
that has enabled him to look at life and at death 
with such imperturbable eyes. Through that 
quiescent power, reaching beyond the spoken word 
into the one not yet breathed, he has carried peace 
to a time fatigued beyond endurance by an over- 
long struggle. 

Maeterlinck has been called a poet of the sub- 
conscious—or I may have called him so myself. 
The name is good, at any rate, and it finds warrant 
in the light he has poured into ‘‘that holy of holies 
of the ‘Buried Temple,’ in which our most inti- 
mate thoughts and the forces that lie beneath them 
and are unknown to us go in and out without our 
knowledge and grope in search of the mysterious 
road that leads to future events.’’ But his main 
discovery and most significant revelation concern- 
ing the subconscious rests in the intimate connec- 
tion which he has established between certain 
mysterious powers within ourselves and certain 
equally mysterious powers on the outside. What 
he shows—or tries to show—is that these two sets 
of powers are at bottom identical. 

Poetically he has accomplished what Bergson 
has achieved philosophically. Life, so threatening 
when lying wholly beyond our own selves, becomes 
homely and familiar when found at work within 
those same selves. The fear with which man has 
regarded fate tends thus to change into happy 
faith—the unknown becomes the partly known— 
and in dealing with life, destiny, providence, man 
begins at last to feel as if he were but dealing with 
another self. But by opening up these new vistas 
into the heart of being, where our own image 
comes back to us as if mirrored in the pupil of a 
loved one’s eye, Maeterlinck has done his share, 
and a large one at that, toward preparing a. reli- 
gious re-formulation for which some of the best 
men on both sides of the ocean are now working 
ardently. When that formulation has been at- 
tained, I think it will be seen that Maeterlinck has 
contributed not only a conception of life as trust- 
worthy, but of death as an integral part of life 
and not the unkindliest at that. 

Like Tolstoy, like Zola, like so many other men 
of strong physique and vivid imagination, this 
dreamer from the Lowlands has been largely pre- 
occupied with the inevitable moment of dissolu- 
tion that forms the interrogation point at the end 
of every human career. But while Tolstoy sought 
to scare men into righteousness by enhancing the 
terror of that ever-present specter, one of Maeter- 
linck’s chief tasks has been to breathe the breath 
of hope and sympathetic comprehension on our 
terror, and thus to melt it into vanishing mist. 
Of course, he began by staring at the specter in 
open-eyed horror like the rest of us. For years its 
grim figure stalked through his plays like a veiled 
angel of darkness. But gradually there came light 
into his vision, and that vision widened and grew 
until all creation lay steeped in brightness. It is 
that vision he has tried to make ours—in ‘‘The 
Blue Bird,” for instance—and when we possess it, 
then what has hitherto figured in our fancies as 
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life’s main curse will undoubtedly change into one 
of its many blessings. 

Looking upon life and death in the way I have 
just tried to indicate, it is only natural that 
Maeterlinck should entertain toward humanity a 
vast tolerance—nay, more than that: an unshak- 
able confidence. At one time a student of Nietz- 
sche, and always a lover of Emerson, he has never- 


theless consistently refused to accept any view of - 


the individual as the ultimate object of all exist- 
ence, or as its supreme arbiter within the scope of 
human existence. Speaking of universal suffrage, 
which he holds a necessary step on the road to 
higher cultural development, he wrote that, ‘‘in 
those problems in which all life’s enigmas converge, 
the crowd which is wrong is almost always justified 
as against the wise man who is right.’”’ Yet he is 
anything but blind to the part played by the 
individual as a hand reached out by the race for 
its own uplifting, and he does not hesitate to assert 
that, ‘‘when the sage’s destiny blends with that 
of men of inferior wisdom, the sage raises the™. co 
his level, but himself rarely descends.” 

The full extent of his foresightedness, as well as 
the heart of his political faith, is laid bare when he 
comes to discuss the interaction of those two 
opposed principles—the racial and the individual. 
Then he says that, when life below man is con- 
cerned, ‘‘all genius lies in the species, in life or in 
nature, whereas the individual is nearly always 
stupid.”” But in man, on the other hand—and in 
man alone—he finds that real emulation exists 
between the racial and the individual intelligences. 
In man he finds also a tendency “toward a sort 
of equilibrium which is thé great secret of the 
future.” And in the solving of that secret—the 
secret of how to make the man with a mission and 
the mass of ordinary men give each other mutual 
respect and support—lies the only hope of our 
modern democracies. 

Too often the essential difference between philos- 
ophy and wisdom is lost sight of. While all wis- 
dom is based on some philosophical coédrdination 
of life’s multiplicity, it would be dangerous to find 
wisdom in all that we now call philosophy. It is 
not out of place to give the title of philosopher to 
Maeterlinck—as Professor Dewey has pointed out 
—but he is more: a sage. Application lurks back 
of his most abstract speculations, and what he 
principally wants us to do is to learn in order to live. 
Both the manner and the result of such learning 
are suggested in this passage: ‘“‘If we had applied 
to the removal of various necessities that crush us, 
such as pain, old-age and death, one-half of the 


energy displayed by any little flower in our gar- . 


dens, we may well believe that our lot would be 
very different from what it is.” 

Somebody has said that he possesses ‘‘the child’s 
faculty of wonder.’’ This is true, and one reason 
for his power over our time is his untiring effort to 
turn us in childlike wonder toward that ocean of 
dumb life out of which we have risen into unique 
articulateness. Like Bergson, he wants to teach 
us how to soften the noise made by our reasons in 
order that we may catch the unspoken messages 
passing from the rest of life into our instincts and 
intuitions. But to do so, we must cultivate the sim- 
plicity of spirit that has lived untainted in his own 
heart through so many years of conspicuous suc- 
cess—the simplicity that sends him out to watch 
his beloved bees in the early morn, and that helps 
him to define the new mysticism he feels coming as 
‘nothing more than a knowledge of self that has far 
overstepped the ordinary limits of consciousness.”’ 








THE NEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


D/RECTOR William H. Allen, of the New York 

Bureau of Municipal Research, has written an 
extremely useful and stimulating book! concerning 
woman’s part in government. In this work Dr. 
Allen sets forth, with remarkable clearness, the 
responsibilities that women, under our form of 
government, really have for successful administra- 
tion, entirely apart from the possession or non- 
possession of the franchise. If we mistake not, 
there are many ardent advocates of woman suffrage 
in this country who have never carefully considered 
the real influence of women on government, or 
claagified the actual administrative functions that 
atc ‘already conferred upon women even in States 
that do not grant them the suffrage. Such persons 
will rise from a perusal of Dr. Allen’s book with a 
new conception of what is meant by good govern- 
ment in this country, and they can hardly fail to be 
convinced, at the same time, of the need of a more 
thoroughgoing education in governmental affairs 
for both sexes. One thing Dr. Allen has shown 
beyond dispute: the duties and the responsibilities 
of citizenship for men and women neither begin nor 
end with the ballot. 

Readers of the article on ‘“‘The Short Ballot in 
American Cities,’”’ in the January number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, will be interested in a little 
book entitled ‘“‘Short-Ballot Principles,”? by Rich- 
ard S. Childs, who represents the organization that 
is active in explaining and advocating the short- 
ballot throughout the country. Mr. Childs an- 
swers many questions, and meets some of the 
objections that may have occurred to those who 
have been following the spread of the movement 
for what is known as commission government in 
American cities. His book is clearly and unpre- 
tentiously written, and affords a good elementary 
exposition of the subject. 

A comprehensive handbook of the essential facts 
relative to commission government in American 
cities has been prepared by Dr. Ernest S. Bradford.® 
While Mr. Childs sets forth the principles of this 
movement, Dr. Bradford tells what has been done 
in different parts of the country to embody these 
principles in actual schemes of government, and 
shows how this particular reform is related to the 
referendum and initiative, the recall, electoral re- 
form, and municipal civil service. Both books 
will be found useful by all students of civic govern- 
ment, the one to show what the short-ballot reform 
is intended to accomplish, and the other to show 
what has been done thus far to put it into effect. 

A new edition of Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer’s excel- 
lent account of the ‘‘ Referendum in America’ con- 
tains a new chapter on the recall. There are also 
chapters on the initiative and referendum, covering 
the years from 1900 to IgITI, inclusive, and one on 
the referendum versus the representative system. 
While the earlier edition of Dr. Oberholtzer’s book 
has been used at times in support of the movement 
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to extend these reforms throughout the country, 
the author prefers to appear in the character of a 
scientific investigator, rather than in that of anad- 
vocate. It is his purpose, in this edition, as well as in 
the original one, to describe what has been done to 
engraft these forms of democracy upon the Ameri- 
can political system. The additional chapters are 
brought closely up to date. 

“Corporations and the State”’® is the title of a 
volume of lectures delivered by Senator Burton, of 
Ohio, at the University of Pennsylvania, supple- 
mented by a chapter interpreting the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Standard 


Oil and American Tobacco cases. One of the six 


lectures is devoted to the discussion of banking and 
monetary problems, and while not closely related 
to the other lectures in the series, is included in the 
volume because it had a place in the original plan 
forthe course. With this exception, the topics dis- 
cussed are the following: ‘Origin and Develop- 
ment of Private Corporations’’; “‘ Nature of Com- 
binations in the United States and Abroad’; 
“Regulation of Corporations”; ‘‘Corporations and 
Public Welfare’’; and ‘“‘ Advisable Regulations and 
Corporations.’’ Senator Burton gives in these lec- 
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tures an able exposition of corporation problems 
from the modern conservative viewpoint. 

The appearance of a book devoted to ‘‘ Problems 
in Railway Regulation’’! is at least significant of the 
fact that the time has at last arrived when some sys- 
tem of regulation in this country is assumed as neces- 
sary. The author of the present work, Mr. Henry 
S. Haines, who is himself an engineer, an experi- 
enced railway manager, and a well-known author- 
ity on American railroad development, has in- 
cluded in the scope of his book a description of past 
conditions and of the effects of the various attempts 
to cure the evils resulting therefrom by government 
regulation. He regards the embryonic stage of our 
railroad development as having terminated with 
the outbreak of the Civil War. A stage of recon- 
struction followed upon the consequences of the 
financial crisis of 1873, and the stage cf legislative 
regulation was reached with the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce law of 1887. 

A new type of school history, written from the 
viewpoint of our most recent national development, 
is embodied in a text-book modestly entitled ‘‘An 
American History,’”’ by Dr. David S. Muzzey, of 
Columbia University.2, Dr. Muzzey has largely 
discarded, or relegated to insignificant places in 
his narrative, the detailed accounts of wars and 
military and naval movements which have always 
monopolized so large a proportion of our historical 
text-books. He prefers to utilize the available 
space for an exposition of what he regards as 
the more vital factors in our national growth. 
Throughout the volume special emphasis is given 
to social and economic evolution, and a dis- 
tinctive feature of the work is the fact that more 
than one-fifth of it deals with the history of the 
United States since the Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion. Dr. Muzzey’s courage in undertaking to treat 
of these recent phases of our history, as well as in 
omitting from his story a great mass of unimpor- 
tant detail which in the past has served only to con- 
fuse the mind of the student, is to be heartily 
commended. 

A book, which in some features admirably sup- 
plements Dr. Muzzey’s history, is Mr. S. E. For- 
man’s text-book in civics entitled ‘‘The American 
Republic.” Inthis work there has been included 
considerable material on the actual workings of our 
governmental system. It is, of course, a new thing 
in text-books of this character to have such sub- 
jects as direct primaries, the recall of judges, the 
initiative and the referendum, the ‘‘commission”’ 
form of municipal government and municipal 
home rule represented. All these and other topics 
of like timeliness are treated and illustrated in 
Mr. Forman’s book. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT THE CIVIL WAR 


Any biography of General Lee, written by a Vir- 
ginian of Thomas Nelson Page’s antecedents, 
must, perforce, be sympathetic. When the volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Robert E. Lee, Man and Soldier,’’* was 
begun by Mr. Page, he had in mind only to prepare 
a second and enlarged edition of the little book 
“Robert E. Lee, the Southerner,’’ in which Mr. 
Page had as his theme Lee’s personal character. 
The materials expanded, however, beyond expecta- 
tion, and Mr. Page was led to undertake a rather 
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full account of Lee’s military operations, and to 
show his relation to the civil power of the Confed- 
eracy. Mr. Page has employed the studies of 
Northern as well as Southern military authorities, 
and we note that he accords to Major John Bige- 
low’s “‘Campaign of Chancellorsville’’ exceptional 
praise, declaring it ‘the most complete and author- 
itative history of any battle ever fought on Ameri- 
can soil. ’ 

Mr. Archibald Gracie’s book about the battle of 
Chickamauga ® is anunusually careful and thorough- 
going piece of work. Mr. Gracie has had access to 
all the official records of the battle, including origi- 
nal reports and manuscripts and related documents 
bearing on the subject. He has given much time 
to the study of these materials and the result is one 
of the most complete accounts of a single battle that 
the voluminous literature of the Civil War has yet 
produced. One feature of the work is an extraor- 
dinary collection of portraits of participants in 
the battle, while the text is well supplied with maps 
and photographs of the battlefield. 


A FEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS 


“William James, and Other Essays’ is the 
title of the latest work on the philosophy of life by 
Josiah Royce, professor of the history of philosoph 
at Harvard College.6 Professor Royce has brit- 
liantly defended his theories of philosophical ideal- 
ism advanced in previous works, giving practical 
applications of his doctrine, the conclusions leading 
to the forming of sound and high ideals for the con- 
duct of our individual lives. These essays are not 
slender saplings of philosophical thought; they 
are rich with mature deliberation and speak with 
the voice of authority, reiterating the Platonic pos- 
tulate that “‘ nothing can injure the subtle principle 
called soul.”” The essay bearing the honored name 
of the late Professor William James was delivered 
last June at Harvard as a Phi Beta Kappa oration. 
It considers the noted pragmatist as a psychologist, 
an ethical idealist, an exponent of efficiency, an 
evolutionist and an interpreter of public problems. 
It is a splendid tribute to a great man by one no 
less great, though an apostle of a differing philo- 
sophical creed. Mr. Royce is sure that Professor 
James alone has richly interpreted the American 
moral consciousness and that we shall always 
reckon with his spirit of hopeful unrest in our 
national development. After the tribute to James, 
the two most important essays discuss “‘ Immortal- 
ity’’ and ‘‘What is Vital in Christianity.” Of 
immortality Professor Royce says that only fools 
dream that the real world is the present one, that 
we are a part of the world-will, and the thirst for 
immortality is a malady of our souls, for which the 
cure is—eternity. 


“The Five Great Philosophies of Life,’”’ by Will- . 


iam DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College,’ 
is an exposition of the philosophical principles pro- 
duced in the five centuries from the birth of Soc- 
rates to the death of Jesus—namely, the Epicurean 
pursuit of pleasure, the Stoic law of self-repression 
and control, the sublime idealism of Platonism, the 
Aristotelian scheme of proportion, and the Chris- 
tian doctrine of perfect love. It is a book of prac- 
tical philosophy, alive to the every-day needs of life, 
that endeavors to reconcile the good within all 
philosophies to a common meeting-point in the 
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doctrine of Jesus’ spirit of love. Mr. Hyde has the 
gift of lucid, virile utterance and an understanding of 
the scientific spirit that dominates the world to-day. 

‘‘Some American Story-Tellers’” is a volume of 
essays from Frederick Taber Cooper on the work 
and personalities of various American novelists. 
They originally appeared in the Bookman as criti- 
cal and somewhat adventurous studies of the art of 
modern story-telling, and are written with the 
recognition that the gift of the story-teller is per- 
haps the greatest gift, one that will bring the purest 
pleasure so long as children are born and men and 
women, like Peter Pan, refuse to ‘‘grow up.” The 
essays dealing with the work of Edith Wharton and 
Frank Norris are worthy of especial praise. 

We all need to know more about friendship. A 
man who has not the capacity for friendship lacks 
the capacity for anything that is of value; he is 
superfluous matter in the universe, and the sooner a 
stray comet flecks him off into space and dissolves 
his wooden heart into etheric nothingness, the bet- 
terfor allconcerned. ‘‘The Book of Friendship’”? 
is a new compilation of thoughts in prose and verse 
on friendship, with an introduction of rare literary 
artistry and beauty by Samuel McChord Crothers. 
He touches upon all phases of friendship from 
Emerson’s lofty and spiritualized conception of the 
intimate and personal experience to the friendship 
of Huckleberry Finn and Negro Jim floating down 
the broad bosom of the Mississippi. Great care 
has been expended on the illustrations for this 
volume. Each one isa gem of artistic appreciation 
of its subject; they reveal that friendship is some- 
what of earth but more of heaven. 


POETRY AND MUSIC 


Harry S. Pancoast, author of the excellent text- 
book fof students of English poetry, ‘Standard 
English Poems,” has prepared a new collection,— 
“The Vista of English Verse.’ Mr. Pancoast has 
obliterated the trail of the schoolmaster and 
adapted the volume to the needs of the general 
reader. His selections beginning with the swing- 
ing lyricism of the Chevy Chase Ballads and cover- 
ing the field of English verse down to Yeats and 
Alfred Noyes are the master-music of poesy. The 
binding is a beautiful dark green, stamped with 
a romantic design in green and gold. The decora- 
tion within the cover-pages—a spacious garden- 
aisle between rows of marble pedestals to poets 
dead and gone, is the work of Mr. Paul Martin. 

James Whitcomb Riley has given us another 
poem in his characteristic and captivating style. 
‘‘When She Was About Sixteen’’4 is the story of a 
delightful pair of youthful lovers whose union is 
forbidden by the girl’s stern and mercenary pa- 
rents. Despite opposition the pair contrive to meet 
and the occasion of the circus coming to town gives 
them the long-desired opportunity to run away and 
be married. The angry parents kidnap the bride, 
and finally, in despair, the bridgeroom lures his 
mother-in-law to his house and holds her a pris- 
oner in the preserve cellar until his father-in-law 
is willing to make an exchange of prisoners. It is 
a book that gives one a happy hour, a gleam of love 
and youth and laughter. The pages are lavishly 
illustrated] in color and crayon by Howard Chan- 
dler Christy. 
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‘Since you cannot have what you wish, wish for 
what you have,” is the gist of a volume of verse 
and prose entitled ‘‘The Value of Contentment,’’ 
edited by Mary Minerva Barrows, with an intro- 
duction by Mary E. Wilkins. All that has ever 
been written about contentment, from Epictetus 
down to Anne Payson McCall, is included in this 
exquisite gift book. 

“Opera Synopses,’”’® by J. Walker McSpadden, 
is a handy book which gives the plots of sixty- 
four operas, grand, romantic, and light, which have 
been produced within the last few years,—includ- 
ing the $10,000 prize opera, ‘‘Mona,”’ brought out at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 1911-12. The 
telling of the plots is clear and concise; they are 
summed up act by act, and a history of each opera 
is given with data concerning the ‘fet production 
and the names of the members of the original cast. 
As the knowledge of opera has become an essential 
part of modern education, every one who is inter- 
ested in things appertaining to music should read 
this book as well as those who wish to have an 
accurate knowledge of standard productions. 

Mr. Filson Young has been successful in bringing 
a certain emotional atmosphere into his retelling 
of the Wagner stories, and he has not lessened the 
interest in these wonder-tales by separating them 
from the music. The version of the stories as given 
by Mr. Young’ is adapted to the taste of the general 
reader; it requires no knowledge of music to enjoy 
the story of the “‘ Ygg Drasil Tree,’’ whose verdure 
shaded the universe and beneath whose branches 
welled the “Spring of Divine Wisdom,”’ or the vast 
epic of the “ Ring’’ with its primeval forces and 
human emotions, heroes, gods, and demi-gods. 
Wagner adapted his opera stories from the myths 
and legends of the north. The story of the ‘Fly- 
ing Dutchman” is the property of all seafaring 
people; ‘“‘Tannhduser” is founded on a familiar 
German folk-tale known as ‘“‘The Hill of Venus”’; 
“Lohengrin” was discovered by Wagner in a work 
of Chrestien de Troyes; the “ Ring of the Niebe- 
lungs” is based on the ‘‘ Niebelungen Noth” and 
the ‘‘Edda”’; “‘ Parsifal’’ was taken from a version 
of the “Grail” story, and the “ Meistersingers’’ of 
Nuremberg is a representation of a contest between 
the Minnesingers who held contests of song and 
flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The prose of these stories is freely interspersed with 
lyric renditions of the text of the opera librettos, 
translated by Mr. Eric Maclagan, and a chronol- 
ogy of the events of Wagner’s life is given in the 
appendix. 

‘The Musical Amateur,’® a delightful book on 
the human side of music, comes to us from Robert 
Haven Schauffler. It is addressed to all those who 
love music and believe that music is vitally neces- 
sary to the home and to the community. The 
function of creative listening is explained in detail 
by Mr. Schauffler in order that we may understand 
how greatly a performer is sustained and aided in 
the expression of his art by an intelligent and ap- 
preciative listener. The first chapter relates the 
captivating story of the author’s progress as a 
music-loving little boy, whose first love was a Ger- 
man flute, his favorite composition, the “Jolly 
Brothers’ Gallop,’”’ on to the eventful day when, 
grown a few years older, he plays the opening bars 
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of Beethoven’s “‘ Adelaide” on the cello and rushes 
to his father filled with joy and sudden comprehen- 
sion, crying, ‘‘I like the dull stuff. At last I like 
the dull stuff.”” From that moment the whole 
musical firmament opened to the boy’s vision. 


CHINA FROM WITHIN 


An inside view of China’s awakening which is 
particularly useful and interesting at the present 
time is given by J. Dyer Ball, of the Hong Kong 
Civil Service (retired) in his recent book, ‘‘The 
Chinese at Home.’? Mr. Ball, who has already 
written a good deal on China, including another 
volume entitled ‘“‘ Things Chinese,”’ spent forty-six 
years among the “children of Han.’”’ He knows 
not. only their manners and customs, but, appar- 
ently, has come to understand their language and 
thoughts as few Occidentals have done. He skil- 
fully depicts the life of this ancient, supposedly 
rock-bound, never-changing folk and lays bare 
some of the social and temperamental character- 
istics which have not only permitted, but conduced 
toward the present awakening. The volume is 
copiously illustrated. 


AERONAUTICS 


There have been many books on flying machines 
written by students of aeronautics, but few, if any, 
by a real aviator writing out of the fulness of a 
large experience in various countries. Such a book 
is ‘‘The Story of the Aeroplane,’? by Claude 
Grahame-White. This volume follows close on the 
heels of another in this field, by the same famous 
aviator. Mr. Grahame-White describes in a terse 
and interesting manner his entrance into the 
aerial game, the triumphs and disasters of his 
novitiate, his most notable flights and the novel 
sensations of flying. The early work of Maxim, 
Chanute, Lilienthal, and the Wrights is sketched, 
and the progress of flying brought down to the year 
1910, the beginning of the era of cross-country 
flights. The author’s description of the personali- 
ties of the various great flyers is an interesting 
chapter. Mr. Grahame-White has had a good deal 
of experience with flying “‘meets’’ and what he has 
to say on the elements that make for the success or 
failure of these occasions is worthy of note by those 
concerned. Other subjects taken up are the rise 
of aviation schools, the development of the engine, 
the future of aviation, and the military use of the 
aeroplane. The volume is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of fine photographs. 

The purpose of Albert Francis Zahm’s volume on 
“Aerial Navigation’’ is to portray in popular 
terms the substantial progress of the science of 
aeronautics from its earliest beginnings down to the 
present. Little note is taken of experiments that 
have not made definite contribution to progress in 
this field. Part I deals with aerostation—the 
development of the balloon from the “ passive’”’ 
craft to the modern dirigibles; Part II treats of 
aviation—the development of the heavier-than-air 
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flying machine, while in a third section of the book 
the author discusses aeronautic meteorology,—the 
general properties and phenomena of free air, 
including winds, cyclone, storms, and other aerial 
disturbances. A chapter with the novel title 
“Forcing ‘the Art,’’ deals with the remarkable 
aerial achievements of the year 1910. The ap- 
pendices reprint two interesting letters of Benja- 


“min Franklin, written during his stay in Paris in 


1783, describing the balloon experiments of Pro- 
fessor .Gharles and the Brothers Robert. The 
Wright Brothers contribute a chapter on the power 
and speed of flyers, and another chapter discusses 
Glenn Curtiss’ experiments with the hydro-aero- 
plane. The volume is liberally illustrated. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


Mr. Paul Wilstach’s play ‘Thais,’ recently a 
pronounced success on the American stage, comes 
to us published in book form. It is built on the 
novel of the same name by Anatole France, and 
has for its theme the world-old struggle between 
flesh and spirit. Damiel, an anchorite of the 
desert, goes to Alexandria as directed by a vision, 
to save the Courtesan Thais from her life of sin. 
He succeeds and Thais leaves the worship of Venus 
to enter the convent of the White Sisters. Damiel 
returns to his cell, but the old peace will not return; 
he is haunted by the memory of the beauty of 
Thais and after struggling with his temptation, he 
resolves to forswear his faith for her caresses. He 
returns to the convent only to find that Thais is 
dying. She repulses his proffer of earthly love 
and points his faith to things eternal. Thus the 
monk who was sent by God to save Thais the 
Courtesan is saved by Thais the Saint. The book 
is illustrated with photographs of players in the 
original cast. 

A new book on Panama,’ by Albert Edwards, 
gives not only a compact narrative of the move- 
ments on the isthmus since its discovery by the 
white man, including an account of fifty-three revo- 
lutions in fifty-seven years, but also a detailed 
account of events since the secession from Colom- 
bia and the undertaking of the great canal enter- 
prise by the United States Government. Both the 
historical and the descriptive chapters are bright 
and entertaining, and the information conveyed 
should be serviceable to all who are in any degree 
interested in the rapidly approaching completion 
of the canal. 

Assuredly the safe-deposit vault is a new point of 
departure in literature. In a little book entitled 
“In the Cave of Aladdin,’’® Mr. John P. Carter, one 
of the officials of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York City, te]ls us the story of this 
characteristic development in modern social and 
commercial life, and makes known a great many 
facts of curious interest which have heretofore re- 
mained secrets of the safe-deposit business. Mr. 
Carter writes in a pleasing vein, and both the 
humor and the pathos of the subject are well 
represented in his book. 

4 Thais. By Paul Wilstach. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 150 PR: ill. $1. S 
a Panama. By Albert Edwards. Macmillan. 585 pp., 
¢ In the Cave of Aladdin. By John P. Oarter. New York, 
James A, Jenkins. 275 pp. $2.00. 








